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ARGENTINE AS A WHEAT EX- 
PORTER. 


The irregularity of the Argentine Republic in the 
matter of exporting wheat of late years, coupled with 
reports of its now-rapidly increasing ability to ship 
wheat abroad in competition with the United States 


and Russia, lends particular interest to a recent letter 
from the American consul at 
Buenos Ayres to the State 
Department at Washington. 

The Argentine Republic, as 
shown in the report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, can 
now place 35,000,000 bushels 
of wheat annually on theKu- 
ropean market. The Argen- 
tine wheat fields are less than 
100 miles from deepwater har- 
bors, and therefore whvat in- 
tended for export pays no 
appreciable inland freight, 
while United States wheat is 
subjected to a heavy charge 
for inland transportation. 

. Russia has also the advantage 

of a short haul and speedy 
transportation. For these 
reasons Secretary Morton be- 
lieves wheat will not hereafter 
be our staple cereal, and ad- 
vises our farmers to increase 
their acreage in corn, for 
which there is a constantly 

“growing demand, the result 

of new uses to which corn is 
being appropriated. 

' Consul Baker explains that 
there is no statistical office 
charged with the collection 
of information of growing 
crops and harvests, and the 
only way by which reliable data can be obtained is to 
take exports and add to them the estimated quantity 

required for home consumption. As to the areas in 

’ wheat or the yields per acre there is no official knowl- 
edge obtainable. Taking mere estimates, however, the 

consul gives the area in hectares for the years named, a 

hectare ‘being the equivalent of 2.471 acres. Ten years 
ago the wheat fields of Argentina covered 243,500 hec- 
tares. In 1892 they extended over 1,322,000 hectares, 
and in 1893 over 1,983,000 hectares. Estimates of the 
area of the present year vary, one authority placing it 
at 2,181,300 hectares and another at 2,974,000 hectares, 
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” the latter figures being equivalent to about 7,486,250 


acres. ‘Those furnishing the lower estimates explain 
that, in consequence of the low price of wheat last 
year, many farmers put their lands in flax as a more 
promising crop. Ten years ago the quantity of wheat 
exported by Argentina was about 60,000 tons, and dur- 
ing the years of the last decade the exportation did 
not reach an average of 100,000 tons. In 1890 it 
reached 328,000 tons, and has steadily advanced since 
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then, reaching in 1893 1,000,137 tons of wheat and 37,- 
521 tons of flour. The returns for the first six months 
of the last calendar year show that the exportation of 
wheat was 1,029,546 tons and of flour 20,628 tons. It 
will be thus seen that the shipments for the first six 
months of 1894 were larger than for any preceding 
twelve months. 


W. H. Comrie, agent of the Great Western Eleva- 
tor Company at Arthur, N. D., writes: ‘‘Accompany- 
ing please find money order for renewal of my sub- 
scription to the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
Trave for the twelfth time.’’ 


KEITH & CO.”"S ANNEX TO THE 
NATIONAL ELEVATOR AT 
CHICAGO. 


The large increase in the visible supply and the re- 
sulting demand for storage room in Chicago made it 
necessary for the rapid construction of additional 
elevators at Chicago. Keith & Co., who operate 
the National Elevator, found 
that they could use addition- 
al storage, so they let the 
contract for a 1,500,000- 
bushel annex to their house 
on the south branch of the 
Chicago River to the Simp 
son & Robinson Company, 
the well-known elevator ar- 
chitects and builders. 

The house, as is shown in 
the illustration given here- 
with, joins the old National 
Elevator on the south. It is 
100 feet wide by 300 long. 
The bins are of the ordinary 
crib construction and are 
encased with a 12-inch brick 
veneer. The grainis weighed 
in the main house, conveyed 
into the annex by rubber 
belts at the top of the house 
and is distributed to the dif- 
ferent bins by means of ‘six 
36-inch rubber -belts, ‘sup- 
plied by the Revere Rubber 
Co, which run through six 
Robinson’s Self-Moving Trip- 
pers. The grain is taken 
from the bins by six 36-inch 
Revere Rubber Belts and 
dropped onto a cross rubber 
belt running into the main 
house through an under- 
ground channel. The house has a tin roof. Barrels 
of salt water with fire buckets and Miller Fire Extin- 
guishers have been placed at different points about 
the house for putting out fires. 

The elevator was completed on time and was soon 
filled with grain. It has given complete satisfaction 
to the owners and adds new laurels to a company 
which has erected a number of 
Chicago during the last few years. 


large elevators in 


First Board of Trade Man—‘‘How do you feel this 
morning, Jones?’ Jones—‘‘Somewhat 
how are you?’ ‘I’m bully, thank you.” 
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THE SYSTEM OF GRAIN INSPEC- 
TION; ITS ESTABLISHMENT 
AND GROWTH. 


NO. XI. 


In February, 1865, the state legislature of Missouri 
passed an act authorizing and empowering the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis to appoint a board of 
grain inspectors to inspect grain stored in bulk in the 
city of St. Louis. Until the year 1889 the inspection 
remained under the control of the Exchange and dur- 
ing this period the experiences of those interested in 
the grain trade at St. Louis were much the same as at 
other large grain receiving and shipping points before 
the inspection passed into the control of the state. 

Notwithstanding the fact, however, that a new sys- 
tem was deemed necessary, when the state legislature 
established the state grain inspection department in 
1889, great opposition was brought to bear against the 
new order of things. Previous to this time the Boards 
of Trade had had the entire control of the inspection, 
and it was evident that they would not, without a strug- 
gle, assign to the state the power which they had 
obtained. The enemies of the new system resorted to 
various methods to weaken the department, to handi- 
cap its successful operation and to bring 
its methods into disrepute. 

Singularly enough also the state legisla- 
ture failed to make uny appropriation for 
the enforcement of the law. The two 
men, however, who found themselves 
charged with the responsibility of carry- 
ing out the designs of the state proved 
themselves equal to the emergency. Chief 
Grain Inspector O’Shea and Ex-Chief 
Grain Inspector Burks supplied from 
their own private funds the necessary 
money to furnish the offices and station- 
ery of the department at St. Louis, Kansas 
City and St. Joseph. The new system 
proved to be a success, and its detractors 
have been won over or forced to desist 
from their condemnation of what they 
had maintained would prove a doubtful 
and dangerous experiment. 

The Missouri state grain inspection de- 
partment has now an excellent standing 
with the grain trade of the West and in 
the markets of the world. As far as pos- 
sible all of its former evils have been 
eradicated. The management of the de- 
partment isin the hands of one man to 
whom each inspector is responsible, and it : 
is no longer possible for the same car of grain to be 
given a different grade by the different branches of 
the department. Inspection rules for the guidance of 
the inspectors are made by the warehouse commission- 
ers. The commissioners, however, have nothing to 
do with making appintments. The state legislature in 
1893 enacted a state weighing law, providing for a pub- 
lic weighmaster at all public warehouses, under the 
supervision of the state grain inspection department. 

The first chief grain inspector appointed after the 
establishment of the state grain inspection department 
was Jasper W. Burks. Upon his resignation in Janu- 
ary, 1891, to go to the state senate he -was succeeded 
by Deputy Chief Grain Inspector Joseph M. O’Shea, 
who was appointed to the position of chief grain in- 

“ spector for the unexpired term of ten months. In 
October, 1891, he was appointed his own successor and 
is the present incumbent in office. ‘To Chief Inspect- 
or OShea a very large part of the successful operation 
of the department is due. 

The inspected receipts of wheat at St. Louis were 
27,483,855 bushels in 1892, against 11,730,774 bushels 
in 1896, and 13,010,108 bushels in 1888. The inspected 
shipments were 14,333,534 bushels in 1892, against 
8,688,015 bushels in 1890, and 4,412,506 in 1888. The 
receipts of corn were 32,030,030 bushels in 1892, 
against 45,003,681 bushels in 1890, and 20,269,499 in 
1888. Shipments were 22,606,756 bushels in 1892, 
against 40,616,333 bushels in 1890, and 15,904,759 bush- 
els in 1888. The receipts of oats were 10,604,810 bush- 
els im: 1892, against 12,229,955 bushels in 1890, and 
10,456,760 bushels in 1888. Shipments were 4,972,928 
bushels in 1892, against 7,191,868 bushels in 1890, and 


5,414,764 bushels in 1888. The receipts of rye were 
1,189,153 bushels in 1892, against 501,054 bushels in 
1890, and 421,514 in 1888. Shipments were 1,032,374 
bushels in 1892, against 467,360 bushels in 1890, and 
275,233 bushels in 1888. The receipts of barley were 
2,691,249 bushels in 1892, against 2,'794,880 bushels in 
1890, and 8,044,961 bushels in 1888. Shipments were 
188,563 bushels in 1892, against 230,155 bushels in 1890, 
and 824,083 bushels in 1888. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


THE ORIGINAL “CLARK-BEATTY” 
- SHOVEL MACHINE. 


For unloading grain from cars this power shovel is 
in successful operation in hundreds of elevators in 
this country and Canada, and where labour and time 
count for anything it very soon refunds its cost to its 
owner. One man with a single machine can unload a 
car of 500 bushels of grain in frsm ten to fifteen min- 
utes, and two men with a double machine can unload 
it in five minutes. It is a light running machine, 
substantially built, compactly put together, and 
occupies a space of 3’ 2’’ by 2’. 

The success of the improved ‘‘Clark-Beatty’’ Shovel 
Machine has induced others to put imitations on the 
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THE IMPROVED CLARK-BEATTY GRAIN SHOVEL MACHINE. 


market; lacking experience and often endeavoring to 
place before the trade a machine purely in the inter- 
est of price, they have made many failures. 

The Webster Manufacturing Company, who are the 
sole makers of the Improved Clark-Beatty Shovel Ma- 
chine, claim to be the largest manufacturers of these 
machines in the world, and to have furnished about 
95 per cent. of all the power grain shovels in use in 
this country. It is made on the interchangeable plan 
and repairs are kept constantly on hand, so that 
breakages due to any accident can be made good upon 
shortest notice. 


CHANGE PROPOSED IN MISSOURI 
GRAIN INSPECTION LAW. 


The fight between the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change and the state authorities relative to the charges 
for grain inspection, which in St. Louis are double 
what they are in Chicago, seems in a fair way for set- 
tlement. IF. N. Judson, attorney for the board of 
directors of the Exchange, recommends as follows: 

Placing the appointment of the chief grain inspector 
in the hands of the governor instead of the board of 
warehouse commissioners. 

Fixing charges for all-service in the inspection of 
not more than 35 cents per car for inspection and 15 
cents per car for weighing in public warehouses. 

All fees from such services to be paid into the state 
treasury monthly. 

The recommendations further provide that the state 
legislature appropriate sufficient for payment of 
salaries of the inspection department and that the chief 


grain inspector’s appointees be subject to the approval 
of the governor, These recommendations will be pre- 
pared in the form of an amendment to the existing 
grain inspection law and submitted to the legislature 
at the coming session. 


SURRENDER OF BILLS OF LADING. 


The carrier of freight is placed in a peculiar posi- 
tion by the law, and particularly the practice with re- 
gard to bills of lading, says the Raihoay Review. Their 
issuance is more a matter of courtesy and conven 
ience than anything else. Unless a continued custom 
of granting them may be considered as establishing a 
right, in the absence of express legislation they can- 
not be demanded as a condition precedent to the per- 
formance of what is regarded as the public duty of 
a common carrier to accept any freight tendered. It 
follows that, theoretically, a railway company cannot 


‘be compelled to accept freight and issue a bill of lad- 


ing therefor which is likely to give it unusual trouble 
at destination. For example, a bill of lading can- 
not be demanded showing consignment ‘‘to order.” 
However, the shipper of freight can probably 
consign same how he will, provided that he does 
not impose upon the carrier anything more than 

the usual duties incident to that function. 

A bill of lading is generally held by the 
courts to be of a threefold nature. In its 
usual forms, it is said to serve as a re- 
ceipt, as a contract for transportation 
and as a muniment or assignable deed of 
title. Considered as a receipt and as a 
contract, it may be said to have served 
its purpose when the goods have been 
transported and are ready for delivery in 

_ accordance therewith at destination. 
But as an evidence of title, it serves so 
important a purpose that any right that 
the shipper or consignee might be expec- 
ted to have to retain it as an evidence of 
payment or a memorandum of contract, 
the carrier surely has a greater one— 
which ought to entitle it to have the 
document surrendered. 

Probably, in a great majority of cases 
the proper person could demand, and by 
legal process secure, the delivery of 
freight, without a production or surrender 
of the bill of lading. Still, if the carrier 
makes a wrong delivery it is liable for 
resulting damages. It is also bound to 
have regard for the nature of a bill of 
lading as an instrument of title, and be 

prepared, where a bill of lading has been issued, to 


deliver the goods to him who is equitably entitled to — 


them. If no bill of lading is produced, or one is 
produced on which delivery should not be made, it 
is the carrier’s duty to store the goods until it can 
make the proper delivery. ' 

The carrier’s position in this respect is certainly 
not a very enviable one. It is to some degree liable 
for not making delivery without a bill of lading, and 
to a perhaps greater degree for making such delivery. 
Where there is doubt, the goods should always be held 
either for the production of the bill of lading or in- 
demnity against its production by someone else hay- 
ing a better legal claim to the goods than the person 
demanding them. In some cases this course may re- 
sult in an expense to the carrier, but it is quite likely 
that the amount thereof will not equal that which 
would follow the adoption of the opposite course. A 
uniform practice will also go very far toward wiping 
out these technical legal absurdities. And whatever 
may be the law where no such clause is incorporated, 
there is nothing to prohibit the carrier from incorpo- 
rating in the bills of lading which it issués a clause 
requiring the production and surrender of same when 
the goods are demanded at destination. In New York 
alaw has been enacted prohibiting the delivery of 
goods for which a bill of lading is issued, unless the 


latter is surrendered and canceled, or has the words . 


‘not negotiable”’ on its face. 


M. E. Harris, Cowan, Ind.: ‘‘Herewith find $1 to 
renew my subscription to the AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE. I can’t do businessiwithout it,’”’ 
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_ notice, and a detailed description 


_ the elevator. 
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THE NEW STANDARD ELEVATOR 
AT MINNEAPOLIS. — 


Among the great wheat raising districts of the 
world the states of the Northwest are among the fore- 
most. The crops have caused cities to be built and 
created busy markets famous for their wheat hand- 
ling. industries. First among these is Minneapolis, 
Minn , the greatest primary wheat market in the 
world. The capacity of the public elevators of this 
city amounts to 23,445,000 bushels, beside which there 
are first-class cleaning houses of note. 

The latest to be built, and one of the best.of these 
houses, is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
This elevator was designed and built by Troman- 
hauser Bros., elevator architects and builders, to 
do a general storage, transfer, cleaning, mixing 
and handling business, and is claimed by its owners 
to be the most complete house of its kind in the 
state. It is therefore worthy of more than passing 
might be of value, 

The elevator is 60x180 
feet in size, and consists of 
an levated working end 
60x68 feet, rising four 
stories above the storage 
end. The storage end of 
the elevator is 60x112 feet 
and cribbed 70 feet high. 

The elevator has fine re- 
ceiving and shipping facili- 
ties. It has tracks at each 
side, and each of the four 
receiving legs has a double 
shovel machine and a new 
and complete sheave de- 
vice for carrying shovel 
ropes past the side of car 
doors. Grain can be drawn 
from any bin in the eleva- 
tor, and by one elevation 
can be weighed and loaded 
into cars on either side of 
the elevator. 

The working .end is 
equipped with four receiv- 
ing elevator legs with 22- 
inch belts and buckets 20x7 
inches in size. This is an 
unusually large size for 
the belts and buckets, and 
gives each elevator a large 
capacity. There are also 
two smaller elevator legs 
for cleaning and handling 
purposes. The legs are lo- 
cated three on each side of 
Hach receiy- 
ing leg is supplied with its 
own garner and a scale of 
1,500 bushels’ capacity. The garners are so arranged 


that a carload of grain can be dropped from it into 


the scale in 20 seconds. 

_ The storage end of the elevator is fitted with two 
30-inch Reyere Rubber Belt Conveyors at the top and 
two at the bottom. These are so arranged that grain 
may be spouted from all the scales to any of the con- 
veyor belts, thus allowing a carload of grain on either 
track to be put into any bin in the house. These con- 


yeyor belts are furnished with iron rolls and self-mov- | 


ing iron trippers. Together with the four receiving 
legs they are capable of handling 140 carloads of grain 
in ten hours. 

There is a full equipment of cleaning machinery, 
together with all the most approved appliances, pas- 
senger elevator, double car pull, clutch pulleys, etc. 
At the side of the house are four Cyclone Dust Col- 


lectors with one on the roof of the boiler room. Ma- 


chinery has been put in to take dust from all parts of 
the elevator and deliver it by blast to furnaces under 
the boilers. There is a complete system of fire ex- 
tinguishing apparatus in the house and a fire escape 
at each end. 

For such a house the power plant must be the very 
best, and be faultless in its working. This plant in- 
cludes a 16x36-inch Corliss Engine and two steel boil- 
ers 60 inches by 16 feet, Power is transmitted by 


rope to two shafts in the top of the cupola which 


i 


drive all the elevators, and to the main line shaft be- 
low the bins which drives all cleaning and handling 
machinery. This drive is an entirely new feature in 
rope transmission of power for grain elevators. The 
drive rope is composed of six strands, and is 14 inches 
in size. The whole six strands wind round the engine 
shaft and main line shaft on the working floor, and 
then dividing are run to the top of the cupola, three 
strands being carried over idlers to each elevator line 
shaft on opposite sides of the cupola. Thus all the 
main shafting in the elevator is driven with one rope 
of 1,700 feet in length. 


LIABILITY OF CARRIERS FOR 
LOSS OF PROPERTY. 


A common carrier is responsible for the safety of 
goods intrusted to him and bound for their delivery, 
in as good condition as he received them, at the place 
to which he undertook to carry them, against all 
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hazards, excepting losses caused by the act of God or 
the public enemy. There are other exceptions also 
well settled; he is not liable for losses or injury from 
any inherent defect of quality of the thing carried; 
nor for those caused by the seizure of the goods in his 
hands by legal process; nor for those caused by some 
act or omission of the owner of the goods. His lia- 
bility is not affected by the kind of motive power he 
employs. That liability does not depend upon con- 
tract, but is imposed by law. He is bound to carry 
for all persons who apply, and to carry on the com- 
mon law liability, though he may contract with the 
shipper to abate in some degree its rigor. 

When goods are delivered to a common carrier to 
be transported, a promise to pay freight will be im- 
plied, and it is not necessary to prove payment or 
tender of the charges in order to hold him liable. And 
in case of loss of the property, or injury to it, the 
burden is on the carrier to exonerate himself by proof 
that it happened by one of the causes for which he 
was not responsible. Proof of the delivery of the 
goods, and their loss or injury while in the carrier’s 
hands, makes out a prima facie case against him. 
But when it appears in a suit against the carrier that 
the loss or injury proceeded from one of the excepted 
causes, then the burden is on the shipper to show that 
the injury or loss resulted from the negligence or fault 
of the carrier. It has been held that the burden is on 


the carrier, not only to show that the loss happened by 
oné of the excepted causes, but also that it proceeded 
from that cause without any negligence on his part. 

In case of injury to the property, or loss of it, by 
the fault of the carrier, he is required td make com- 
pensation on the basis of its value at the place of des- 
tination. In the former case the measure of damage 
is the difference between the value of the goods in the 
condition when delivered, and what their value would 
have been had they not been damaged in the course 
of transportation; and for goods lost, their value at 
the place of destination. The owner is entitled to 
have the equivalent of the goods at the place of des- 
tination, in the condition in which the carrier under- 
took to deliver them, less the charges for transporta- 
tion and delivery. Where goods are lost by the negli- 
gence of the carrier, in the last part of the route, the 
owner is allowed to recover the value at the place of 
destination less the freight. He cannot recover, in 
addition, the freight paid to another carrier who car- 
ried the goods over the first part of the route. Where 
the carrier delivers the 
goods contrary to the in- 
structions of the consignee 
as to place, at the destina- 
tion, such carrier is Jiable 
for the value, if the con- 
signee does not obtain the 
goods; but the amount of 
freight for transportation 
from the place of shipment 
should be deducted from 
the value though not 
earned. 

Interest is generally add- 
ed to the amount allowed 
as damages, and on the 
generally accepted princi- 
ples which» govern the al- 
lowance of interest it 
should be added as a 
necessary part of the 
idemnity the shipper is 
entitled to for the loss or 
injury to his goods. The 
carrier is liable for the 
goods which he delivers 
by mistake to the wrong 
person, 

Where a carrier accepts 
goods to be carried, with a 
direction on the part of 
the owner to carry them 
in a particular way, or by 
a particular route, he is 
bound to obey such direc- 
tions; and if he attempts 
to perform his contract in 
a manner different from 
his undertaking he _ be- 
comes an insurer, and cannot avail himself of any 
exceptions in the contract. But if it should be 
shown in such a case that the loss must certainly 
have occurred from the same causes, if there had 
been no default or deviation, the carrier should be 
excused. The burden of proof of this fact is on the 
carrier. 

Where a carrier conveys the property only fora part 
of the way, and is instructed how to forward it from 
the end of his route, he acts as the agent of the ship- 
per in forwarding it. If without any exigency arising 
making it necessary for him to deviate from his in- 
structions he does so, he becomes an insurer; if a loss 
happens he must make it good. If goods are marked 
and known to a carrier to be destined to a point be- 
yond the terminus of his route, and he becomes liable 
for aloss of them, or for damages for a negligent de- 
lay, there is some diversity of authority as to whether 
the damages should be estimated from the market 
value at the end of his route, or at the ultimate des- 
tination. On principle, the value at the latter place 
should be the criterion. The value in one case and 
the depreciation in the other according to the market 
at the destination, less the freight, is the actual loss 
to the owner; and it is as direct and proximate when 
there are several carriers as where the whole transpor- 
tation is let to one person. 

The intermediate carrier who is liable has under- 
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taken the carriage of the goods with a knowledge of 
their intended destination; therefore the benefit to the 
shipper of their delivery at that place, and the disad- 
vantage to him of a failure to deliver them, are within 
the contemplation of both parties. The damages 
recoverable from such a carrier should be estimated 
on the basis of the net value at the place where he 
knows the owner of the goods intends them to go, for 
the same reason that in other cases damages are re- 
recoverable with reference to the va'ue for any special 
use which was known to both the parties at the time 
of making the contract. In this view it is immaterial 
whether the through transportation is undertaken by 
one carrier, or by several in a connected line or by 
several not connected. 

If by the acts of the carrier the shipper is prevented 
from showing the value of the goods lost or destroyed 
the jury may allow the value of the best quality of 
such goods. If there is no market for the goods in 
question at the place of delivery the jury must ascer- 

tain their value by taking the price at the place of 
shipment, adding the cost of carriage, and allowing 
the reasonable sum for the profit. In cases where the 
market value of the goods is the test of damages, the 
law contemplates a range of the entire market, and 
the average prices as thus found running through a 
reasonable period, not any sudden or transient inflation 
or depression in prices, resulting from causes inde- 
pendent of the operations of law- 

ful commerce.—Hachange. 


TO RELIEVE COM- 
MISSION MEN IN 
MINNESOTA. 


[2-2 


An effort will be made at the 
coming session of the Minnesota 
Legislature to pass the bill de- 
feated at the session two years 
ago, which provided grain com- 
mission men immunity from loss 
through the handling of grain 
which, by reason of being mort- 
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relieved from culpability for the false transfer and 
from all financial responsibility for the loss. 
proposed legislation is not an innovation in any sense. 
It.is not snap legislation, for it is based on a time-hon- 
ored usage in a country to which we look for the 
groundwork of our common law. 

It is an act which all honest shippers and all honest 
farmers should advocate heartily as a means of pro- 
tection against loss due to the dishonesty of others, 


PLANS FOR A MODEL COUNTRY 
ELEVATOR. 


It is a very difficult matter to combine all the best 
points which appear in several modern elevators into 
one elevator which shall be called perfect. In such a 
combination a certain degree of harmony is lost, which 
is of very great-necessity in a perfect working modern 
grain handling plant. It is possible, however, to de- 
sign an elevator which shall comprise very many ex- 
cellent points. 

The accompanying drawings represent an elevator 
which has as special features simplicity and economy 
of space in the arrangement of the bins in connection 
with the receiving and shipping departments. The 
elevator as designed has a storage capacity of 75,000 
bushels. Its dimensions are 99 feet 4 inches by 35 


So the 


THE AUTOMATIC VERSUS THE OLD 
HAND OPERATED GRAIN 
SCALE. 


BY BUYER. 


I think it somewhat singular that, while new meth- 
ods and new appliances in the elevator are continually 
sought after, and utilized when found, a subject 
so important as the weighing and registering of grain 
should receive so little attention. The. elevator own- 
ers seem inclined to make any changes throughout the 
elevator except in the weighing machinery. This 
probably arises from a doubt in the mind as to the 
efficacy of the self-registering grain scale or as to its 
accuracy. The question on this point, however, may be 
regarded assettled. There are a few automatic weigh- 
ing machines on the market upon whose mechanism 
experiments have been made for years until they have 
finally arrived at a state of almost perfection. 

At the present time all lines of business are con- 
ducted with the greatest possible dispatch. Profits 
are small and money must be turned over rapidly, and 
in order to bring business to the best possible degree 
of success all means and methods should be made use 
of which tend to lessen labor or which remove work 
from the mind and permitit to turn its attention to 
other subjects. Almost everywhere machinery is do- 
ing the work formerly done by 
hand, and in almost all cases 
with greater accuracy and econ- 
omy. The automatic grain 
weighing machine without any 


gaged or encumbered in some 
manner, is not the property of 
the shipper to dispose of, says 
the Daily Commercial Record of 
Duluth. The shipper in such 
cases generally proves to be an 
irresponsible man, or at least 
the party primarily or directly 
responsible so proves, and the 
loss nearly always falls on the commission man, who, 
as a matter of fact, never owns the grain, and serves 
merely as an agent for the shipper. 

The law in this state is an unjust discrimination 
against the grain receiver. It is a discrimination, too, 
which operates against the profit of the farmer, 
for while legalized avenues of such frequent loss 
exist, the commission charge must of necessity 
be sufficient in excess, or the cost of conducting a 
commission busines: and a profitable income for a 
fair volume of trade, to meet these losses, which are 
not legitimate, which in any other line of business 
does not by shortsighted legislation fall on the agent, 
and must, aS a natural result, ultimately come out of 
the farmer, just as excessive railway charges on grain 
fall back in great measure on the farmer. The mat- 
ter isof more than class interest also, for the reason 
that the consumer—and who does not bear that 
relation to wheat?—must shoulder his share of the 
cost. 

In no other business than grain is there such a 
facile operation of trade, such quick returns from the 
sale. It is due to the fact that it is conducted on the 
commission pr:nciple, in a public place and in the most 
public manner. These conditions are ample reason 
why the law should not regard the agent an actual 
owner of property. If the transfer from agent to 
shipper or miller were conducted so secretively as to 
justify the possibility that the agent might be a party 
to the fraud and might in some manner derive some 
adventitious profit from the unlawful transfer, there 
might be some ground for discrimination. This is the 
basis on which the English law regards and treats the 
commission man. In England, if the transfer be 
made on the floor of a public exchange, the agent is 
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PLANS FOR A MODEL COUNTRY ELEVATOR. 


feet 4 inches. There are 16 storage bins, which occupy 
the entire space from the driveway to the extreme 
end of the building. Two elevators carry the grain 
to the weigh hopper, which has a capacity of 1,000 
bushels. From the weigh hopper a belt conveyor run- 
ning the full length of the building carries the grain 
to the different bins. A similar conveyor in the base- 
ment receives the grain from the bins. 

The driveway is situated in the working end of the 
elevator, and being close to the tracks grain can be 
received and shipped at the same time and received 
from wagons and cars. A large garner with a capac- 
ity a trifle greater than that of the weigh hopper is 
situated just.above the driveway and below the hop- 
per. The shipping bins are six in number, situated in 
close proximity to the railway tracks. The engine 
house is locuted at a convenient distance from the 
working end of the building. One receiving hopper 
adjoins the, driveway, and a projecting roof extends 
over the receiving and shipping track. The elevator 
was designed by the Chase Elevator Company, archi- 
tects of grain elevators. 


On January 2 the New York law declaring the end 
of the days-of-grace custom indulged in by most mer 
chants went into effect. Hereafter all notes, bills of 
exchange, etc., having no stipulation to the ognlzery, 
will not be allowed grace. 


Two able letter writers, Secretary Morton and 
Robert Lindblom of Chicago, have been writing let- 
ters, each to inform the other of the actual produc- 
tion of wheat. Hach demolishes the other in ap- 
proved form; but the low price of wheat is still 
with us, 


operator takes the place of the 
old hand operated scale and one 
or two skilled attendants. It . 
js true that mistakes will some- 
times occur, but it is an estab- 
lished fact that a well built 
machine of recent design blun- 
ders much less than the old- 
fashioned scale and the average 
attendant; it never forgets and 
has no need to remember; there 
are no muscles to become fa- 
tigued and it has no mind to 
wander to other~subjects; the 
scale never forgets to tally nor 
docs it ever cause errors to creep 
into the registration by making 
the same tally twice over. 

In consideration of these facts 
it seems’ the more strange that 
the old scale, with its very apparent defects and 
uncertainties and the accidents and mistakes which 
frequently occur and cause serious losses, should be 
used to weigh grain. 

The self-registering automatic machine by running 
constantly for any length of time will handle an enor- 
mous quantity of grain. A two-bushel machine de- 
livering five loads of wheat per minute, if running 24 
hours per day, in a single year would weigh over: 
4,000,000 bushels. This would have a value at 50 
cents per bushel of $2,000,000. In the greater accuracy 
which the machine possesses over the ordinary scale 
it would pay for itself many times over in the course 
of the year. 

When large quantities of grain are handled the 
operator with the use. of the automatic scale can 
always tell at once how much grain is being handled 
and is able to keep a better and more thorough record 
of business transacted. In large transactions in grain 
this becomes a very important item. -The business 
which is conducted on the simplest and most accurate 
plan, other things being equal, is the one which will 
arrive at the most successful issue The owner of the 
elevator cannot be too well acquainted with all the dif- 
ferent details of his business, and in order to have this 
acquaintance should use all the modern methods that 
have been tested and approved waich tend to bring 
his business closer to his observation and which shall 
cause the knowledge that the figures which represent _ 
the different departments of the business may be relied — 
on as correct. 
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Parrish & Kratz, Amboy, Ill., write: ‘‘We are well 


pleased with the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE.” 


‘good fellowship among the newsboeys. 


and loaded with great burdens of turkey, 
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FRANK H. PEAVEY DINES THE 
NEWSBOYS. 


It is not often that the newsboys of any city have 
such a royally good time as did those of Minneapolis 
on Christmas Day at the banquet given them by F. 
H. Peavey of the firm of F. H. Peavey & Co. Invita- 
tions were extended to the boys at the newspaper 
offices on the Saturday preceding Christmas to be 
present at services on the following Sunday at St. 
Mark’s Church given under the auspices of the Boys’ 


“Club. About 200 newsboys were present as the guests 
_of the club, which includes about 100 of the boys in 
_ the parish. 


The service within the church was as calm as the 
scene of the gathering of the boys on the outside had 
been stormy. The service lasted about an hour and 
closed with an address to the boys by Mr. Peavey. If 


_all the boys as well as newsboys would but ‘‘lay such 


precepts to their hearts’’ as Mr. Peavey uttered the 
future generation would be an overwhelming success. 


The visible supply of manly, upright men would be 


greatly in excess of anything which has been known 
heretofore. The address closed with an invitation to 
the boys to dine on Christmas with Mr. Peavey at the 
Midland Cafe. . 

All the boys came, and some brought one or two 
cousins with them. When all sat down there were 
about 300 seated at the banquet table. And such a 
dinner and such a scramble and talk and laughter and 
At any time 
during the slaughter of the viands an extraordinarily 
good pair of lungs could be heard if the owner of the 
voice had the assistance of a good coign of vantage. 
The tables were tastily decorated with tropical plants 
sweet 
potatoes, oranges, apples, mince pie, nuts, candies and 
all sorts of Christmas delicacies. Tne boys worked 
very steadily until the ice cream was served, when 
applause rang out as they dashed to the assault that 
would have done credit to the Austrians at the battle 
of Jena. 

When finally it becam: an assured fact that the 
boys had their long line of margins covered and were 
short on nothing the feast came to a close. The 
American newsboy has a different expression from the 
French who cry ‘‘long live the president,’’? but it 
means the same thing. After haying shaken hands 
with Mr. Peavey at the door and a safe arrival in 
the street a voice rang out ‘ What’s the matter with 
Peavey?’’ and the unanimous decision of 300 pairs of 
lungs was ‘‘He’s all right.”’ 


THE EVOLUTION OF GRAIN. 


There is no more interesting science than that 
branch of biology which relates to plants. It is some- 
times satisfactory to realize that we inherited a liking 
for intoxicants from our progenitors of the monkey 
Species, but it is more interesting to know that even 


‘plants have a nature in them very like to us poor 


animals. 

Every stock raiser knows the market value of evyo- 
lution and the advantage of selecting the best stock 
for breeding purposes. Ancient and savage people 
have made a practice of doing so. The most igno- 
rant farmer recognizes the law of like producing like, 
and some take pains to select the best seed for the 
reproduction of their crops. It was many years ago 
that a botanist discovered the sexual organs of plant 
life, their division into male and female and their re- 
lation to each other. The discovery made possible an 
evolution of cereals which has only within the past 
fifteen years been taken advantage of to any extent, 
New and valuable cereals may be produced by taking 
advantage of the sexual characters of the different 
types. 

The cultivation and selection of cereals is valua- 
ble, but limited in its results, while spontaneous vari- 
ations from the common type are like angels’ visits, 
and when it does happen it is as likely as not to make 
the plant deteriorate. By crossing different varieties 
through the reproductive organs a portion of both is 
combined in one, and, if done wisely, two varieties 


_ having desirable qualities may be blended into one 


plant of great excellence. This is accomplished only 


' by the production of seed through the codperation 


of male and female. 
slight remove from the manner of the propagation of 
fishes, and is described as follows by Milling of Liver- 
pool: ‘Until fertilizing matter from the male enters 
and impregnates the egg of the female no seed and no 
baby plant, or embryo, can be produced. The pollen 
grain has accordingly to form a sire producing fertil- 
izing material; the ovule has to produce in its inte- 
rioradam with an egg. The suitable resting place 
for the pollen is the stigma—a special outgrowth of 
the case which envelops and incloses the ovule. 
Sperm from the pollen enters into and blends with the 
egg within the ovule. This blending of fertilizing 
matter with the egg constitutes fertilizatiqn.’’ 

Experiments were first made in an attempt to cross 
wheat, oats and barley. The manipulation of the 
male and female organs was a very difficult surgical 
operation, but the crosses were finally accomplished, 
and many varieties or breeds produced. The offspring 
of these crossed plants differed from their parents, as 
in the animal kingdom, in size, color, excellence, etc., 
thus forming distinct types. 

This departure from the original is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, which we reproduce from 


PARENT BARLEYS AND EVOLVED TYPE. 


Milling. It will be noticed that the evolved type 
shown in the middle is long, compact, large, with a 
stout stalk and not too heavily bearded. It inherited 
its length from its parent on the right. This hasa 
strong stalk, but is sparsely set with grains and thinly 
bearded. It gave its strong stalk to its offspring. The 
parent on the left has a weak straw, considerable 
beard, and its head is short. But its point of excel- 
lence is the compact growth of the berries, which 
the head on the right lacks and which is further de- 
veloped in its offspring. In the evolved type also the 
beard is healthy and normal. 

It will thus be seen how the idiosyncracies of the 
parents are visited upon the children; how the fit 
survives, the evils are discarded and the virtues per- 
petuated, which seems to be the inclination of nature 
when she is given a chance. 


Hon. W. J. Lough, a miller of Altamont, Kan., who 
was recently elected to the legislature, is said to be 
contemplating the reconstruction of the Kansas grain 
inspection department to be more favorable to the grain 
buyer and producer. Heintends to fight what he 
calls the dictatorship of the Board of Trade. 


D. 8. Beals, superintendent of the Detroit Railroad 
Elevator Company of Detroit, Mich., writes: ‘‘Here- 
with find subscription for the AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE for 1895. Every number contains 
so much valuable information to the elevator and 
grain trade of the country that I cannot very well get 
along without it,’’ 


‘of the absence of municipal grain. 


This process seems to be onlya | KXPERIENCE WITH AMERICAN 


ELEVATORS IN RUSSIA. 


BY ALFRED F. BENDER, ENGINEER, ST. PETERSBURG. 


Owing to the elevator at Yeletz not being situated at 
a port where only export business might be carried on, 
it ought to run all the year round and never be short 
of business, provided it answered the requirements of 
the trade. But in spite of its business being usually 
drawn along through the whole course of the year, 
there are periods when it is asleep. Allowing that 
one month is the most suitable length of time for an 
elevator to keep grain and do a profitable business, 
we may determine the working capacity of the eleva- 
tor at Yeletz. Its capacity for a year, exclusive of 
one month of holidays, is 4,490,000 poods, or about 
2,700,000 bushels. According to the figures given in 
the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE for De- 
cember, the business amounted to, in 1889, but one- 
eighth of the capacity, in 1890 about one-fourth, in 
1891 nearly one-third, and from January 1 to July 1, 
1892, less than one-half. In 1891-92 the main busi- 
ness was doné in commonwealth or municipal bread- 
stuffs, which made the greater portion of the grain 
and greatly contributed to the good results of the two 
latter years. During that time the elevator had an 
assured amount of business to do in grain of its own, 
that is, municipal or commonwealth grain. The 
main support to its business was the amount of bread- 
stuffs admitted, such as cornmeal, rye flour and vari- 
ous kinds of bran. 

The receipts of this elevator from July 1, 1888, to 
July 1, 1892, were as follows: For receiving grain and 
first cleaning, 39,237.28 rubles; for polishing wheat 
and rye and clipping oats, 3,186.31 rubles; storage, 
39,118.16 rubles; insurance, 10,361 72 rubles; grinding 
rye and corn, 6,749.48 rubles; charges for paper forms 
and heads for certificates, 120.40 rubles; rent for the 
elevator yards, 20 rubles; interest on money advanced 
on consignment shipments, 57.35 rubles. Thus the 
total receipts amounted to 98,816.20 rubles. [The value 
of the silver ruble in United States money on Jan. 1, 
1895, according to the report of the secretary of the 
treasury department, was 36.4 cents.]| The disburse- 
ments during the same time were as follows: Wages 
and salaries, 46,367.49 rubles; fuel, 15,713.93 rubles; 
insurance, 16,023.25 rubles; lubricating, 1,413.40 
rubles; wear and repair, 7,796.50 rubles; postage 
and telegraph expenses, 601.61 rubles; publishing 
and office material, 1,465.71 rubles; lighting of office 
and elevator yard, 220.71 rubles; miscellaneous ex- 
penses, 3,824.74 rubles, making a total outlay of 
92,887.57 rubles. There was a loss in 1888nof 5,248 
rubles, in 1889 of 4,298.13 rubles, in 1890 of 2,620.31 
rubles. There was a profit in -1891 of 3,656.36 
rubles and to July 1, 1892, 14,468.71 rubles. The 
profits for the entire time were 5,958.68 rubles, or 
about $2,979.32. 

It should be observed that the elevator belongs to 
the municipality and handles large quantities of its 
grain. This can hardly be expected to be subject to 
such charges as are demanded for receiving, handling, 
storing, insuring and grinding grain of private par- 
ties. Theincome from such in 1892, amounting to 
10,907.49 rubles, must be considered as a fictitious in- 
come, and should be deducted from the foregoing re- 
ceipts for three years. Making this deduction,. the 
elevator worked at a loss of 4,948.86 rubles. It is true 
that such a loss would have been experienced in case 
It was received 
not for lack of private goods, as there was no private 
grain declined for want of storageroom. There is also 
the loss of the interest on the capital invested, as well 
as the wear and tear of the establishment, to be taken 
into consideration. The site, with the residence 
buildings, was acquired for 10,491 rubles, the resi- 
dence being valued at 491 rubles, the elevator site 10,- 
000 rubles. We will assume that. the elevator would 
stand 40 years. The cost of the property in 1887 was 
27,517.75 rubles; up to July 1, 1892, it had been increased 
to 128,054.46. The total amount of interest on this cap- 
ital at 5 per cent. would be 26,795.77 rubles and the 
total depreciation would amount to 13,397.85 rubles. 
Or, deducting 5 per cent. on 10,000 rubles, 2,500 ru- 
bles, from the amount of the depreciation, the total 
amount of depreciation would be equal to 10,897.89 
rubles which, together with the interest, would 
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constitute a loss of 37,693.66 rubles. Adding this to 
the general loss of 4,948.66 rubles we find the total 
loss on the elevator to be 42,642.52 rubles, about $21,- 
321.26. 

It was said that this elevator would save the farmer | 
(the peasant) from the claws of the middleman, It 
was expected to allow him to store his grain for better 
times and higher prices instead of his having to sell 
to the first bidder at the town market, where grain 
accumulates during the autumn months (August-— 
October), when money is in demand for paying gov- 
ernment taxes and relieving the stock on leased land, 
where, as seems to be the case in most instances, the 
payment of rent happens to be too late. But no grain 
has come to the elevator from the peasants since the 
first day, and it never will except through the medium 
of a dealer. 

The peasant does not take his grain to market 
for speculative purposes or to find the highest 
bidder. He does so because he is badly in need of 
ready money. He does not go to the elevator because 
the storing of separate small shipments proved un- 
profitable. To avoid working at a loss the house is 
always likely to be compelled to give up handling the 
peasants’ grain. If the elevator accepted small ship- 
ments and interrupted the course of its regular busi- 
ness any time anyone wanted to store a few bags of 
ungraded and uncleaned grain to be kept separate, the 
cost of the whole receiving business would exceed the 
receipts. There was no other way to avoid this but to 
charge the peasant considerably higher than the mer- 
chant and dealer. 

In the fall of 1890 the board of municipal commis- 
sioners at Yeletz contemplated providing accommo- 
dations for small shipments of peasants’ grain, weigh- 
ing 5 to 100 poods (of about 36 pounds each) mixed 
together and stored at adjacent warehouses of the 
ordinary kind instead of at the elevator proper, on 
condition that all such grain be cleaned. The board 
offered to conduct the whole operation and provide 
for the sale of the aggregate shipments at a proper 
price at other markets, and was willing to advance 
money from the municipal treasury at Yeletz ata 
rate of 75 to 80 per cent. of the market value of the 
grain. What has become of the plan and to what 
extent was the idea of such acceptance and storage 
of peasants’ grain fulfilled remains unknown. But 
there are many good reasons to believe that the peas- 
ants’ grain will never enter those warehouses any 
more than it enters the elevator. The main obstacle 
does not by any means lie in the dirtiness of the grain 
nor the shape of the shipment, but rather in the fact 
that the peasant takes his grain to market for imme- 
diate sale at any price bid. 

Of course the eagle-eyed dealer watches the peas- 
ant at the market very closely. The dealer handles a 
great deal of very cheap grain, and can take all the 
advantages of his position for becoming a more or less 
regular customer and a good friend of the elevator, 
instead of a mortal enemy, when the elevator was ex- 
pected to compete with him for the peasants’ grain. 
Farmers seldom apply to the elevator for room. The 
majority of the elevator’s customers are the local 
merchants, buyers, dealers, scalpers, throat-cutters 
and ‘‘the man with a scoop,’’ just the people from 
whose claws the elevator was to redeem the peasant, 
and at whose mercy the house at Yeletz has been ever 
since its existence. 

Another interesting peculiarity in the elevator busi- 
ness at Yeletz is that although there has been a grain 
grading system adopted and a special grain inspect- 
or appointed, whose duty it was to see that all grain 
was cleaned and graded, yet owing to local circum- 
stances which kept the house in comparative idleness, 
the elevator has always had room enough for such 
shipments as might require separate storage. Conse- 
quently it was always possible for the shippers to 
have their grain stored and kept separately in spite of 
the rules for grading and cleaning. These rules be- 
came dead letters, and the grain, being kept in sepa- 
rate storage, lost its identity only in the books of the 
elevator. If the grain grading system were really 
practised, and not by document only, there would be 
no obstacle in the way of receiving small shipments 
of peasants’ grain after cleaning until they aggregated 
half the capacity of a bin, according to the rules. 
But the fact is, the standard grades established by 
the elevator are of no significance whatever, even at 


Yeletz; for the local grain exchange, as well as the 
trade, transacts no business on such basis, and they 
remain out of public use. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


THE IRON PRINCE SMUTTER. 


A machine that has been in existence for over eight 
years and which has made friends for itself in every 
grain elevator in which it has been placed must have 
many points worthy of commendation. The accom- 
panying illustration represents a machine having such 
a record, the Iron Prince. The makers of the ma- 
chine have constructed it on a principle entirely dif- 
ferent from the old-fashioned smutter. Itis built in 
nine or more sections, where every five inches in 
height there is a set of beaters forming a complete 
machine in itself. The grain is received on the first 
beater, which by its disk-like shape throws the grain 
against the case. Jt then passes on into the next sec- 
tion, where it is similarly treated, and so on down 
from one section to another, receiving seven inches of 
thorough scouring in each section. 

The illustration shows the machine in nine sections. 
The scouring jacket or case is left off on the third and 
fourth sections in order to show the style of beaters 


THE IRON PRINCE SMUTTER. 


and the return plates between the beaters. The return 
plates discharge the grain from one section to an- 
other. ; 

The bottom of the machine forming an open cylin- 
der admits the air and expels it through the perfo- 
rated cast steel scouring cases. itis then carried up 
into the fan, taking away all scourings, smut, etc., as 
soon as it is detached from the grain. The scouring 
case is made of hard cast steel staves and riveted onto 
iron bands, thus forming a separate jacket for each 
section. A smooth, perforated steel jacket is also 
made which is designed to be placed on each section. 
The machine can be run from the top as well as from 
the bottom to suit the convenience of the operator. 

The Iron Prince is very substantially built and the 
hard steel cases are so constructed that they last a 
long time and scour well up to the last. It is not nec- 
essary for the case to have the roughness of a new 
machine in order that it shall work satisfactorily. 
There is almost nothing to get out of order and the 
machine has almost invariably proved itself a neces- 
sity wherever it has been used. It is manufactured 
by the Prinz & Rau Manufacturing Company at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


The AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE and 
the American Miller will be sent to one address for 
$2.50. 


WEIGHING GRAIN IN MINNEAP- 
OLIS. 


The ninth annual report of State Weighmaster 
Charles M. Reese at Minneapolis has been submitted 
to the Minnesota State Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission. It gives in detail the report of the business 
of the Minneapolis weighing department for the grain 
year ending Aug. 31, 1894. 

The force of the department numbers 48 employes, 
and the system now embraces every elevator and 
mill in the city, with the exception of the Phenix 
Mill. 

The report says: ‘‘There was a decrease in the 
total number of cars weighed during the past year as 
compared with the foregoing, of 28,710, and with the 
year ending Aug. 31, 1892, of 53,038. This is due to 
a partial failure of crops in the grain growing dis- 
trict that is tributary to this market, and as a natural 
consequence the receipts have been lessened in a Cor- 
responding degree. 

'‘*The expenses for the year were $3,320.68 less than 
the year ending Aug. 31, 1893, and this lessening has 
been effected by furloughing a certain number of 
weighers each month without pay when the business - 
would permit; still the total deficiency for the year 
reached the large figure of $8,278.22. This has been 
occasioned by the fact that quite a number of the 
elevators did not handle a suflicient number of cars, 
and the weighing charges paid by them were therefore 
insufficient to pay for the services at these places. 
To avoid a continued deficiency, it therefore became 
necessary to take such steps as would insure against 
further loss, and accordingly the state grain and 
warehouse commission placed the fees for weighing 
for the coming year at 25 cents per car for all ‘in’ and 
all ‘out’ weighing. A material increase in receipts 
will thereby follow, and with the carrying out of your 
instructions of Aug. 20, 1894, to effect arrangements 
with elevators, at which losses had occurred last year, 
by which they be required to guarantee a revenue 
sufficient to pay the salary of the weigher employed 
thereat, will, it is expected, make the department 
self-sustaining. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the number of 
places at which we weigh has been increased, the 
number of employes is now less—due to the reason- 
that at elevators where weighing is done in the cupola 
and helpers have been stationed on the ground floor, 
such service has, according to your instructions, been ~~ 
discontinued, and the men so employed have either 
been discharged or assigned to weighing. I regret 
that this system had to be abandoned, for the experi- 
ment was found to be in the line of improvement and 
greater efficiency of service; our financial status, how- 
ever, made it necessary. 

“The acknowledgment of shippers and receiy- 
ers of the efficiency of the department I find as 
cause for congratulation, and as appreciative of 
our efforts to make it what it should be, of great 
efficiency and in which full confidence can be placed. 
To the men on the force, who, by constant watch- 
fulness and care in the exercise of duty, have made 
the results obtained possible, great credit is due, and 
I take pleasure in commending them for the interest — 
they take in the service. 

“Before the inauguration of the state weighing de- 
partment, which has now been in successful opera- 
tion for nine years, the Chamber of Commerce had 
all the weighing in charge, because, by experience, it 
had been found that in a great grain market like ours 
a system of weighing, with attendant organization 
and rules, was simply indispensable. The necessity 
for it is as great to-day or greater than ever, and were 
the state weighing department to be dispensed with, 
it would have to be succeeded by the Chamber of 
Commerce or other organized body. It follows, then, 
when the operating expenses are not greater un- 
der state control than under private, that the former 
would be to shipper and receiver alike the most pref- 
erable, for all persons connected with the state sery- 
ice are appointed by the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission, are entirely impartial, and are under 
heavy bonds and are sworn officers of the state. A 


glance taken at our office any forenoon when the same _ : 


is thronged with the representatives of the railroads, | 
elevator companies, millers, commission men and 
thers desiring to obtain weights of cars received — 
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and weighed the day previous, will demonstrate the 


usefulness of the department to those engaged in the 
business of receiving and shipping grain; and accus- 
tomed as business interests have now become to the 
conveniences afforded by the office in the matter of 
service and information, any irregularity or delay, 
should the same occur, would greatly discommode 
such interests State certificates of weight are now 
generally demanded by the trade upon which payment 
and settlement are made; they are issued in large num- 
bers, and the making of them occupies much of the 
time of the office force. They are supplied to anyone 
interested, free of cost, upon receipt of information 
at the oftice of number and initial of car and date of 
shipment. ‘ 
“Shortages complained of are due to the following 
causes: Poor and careless coopering by shippers, 
pilfering and stealing from cars while in transit and 


at railroad yards and defective scales and facilities at 


points of shipment. As to the first cause, which is 
largely preventable, I cannot too strongly impress 


_ upon shippers the importance of looking after this 


- the investigation is made to the complainant. 


necessity to safe shipment, and see, too, that every 
precaution is taken against shortages resulting there- 
from and that cars are clean and dry and in good con- 


cilities for weighing cars from country points, the re- 
sults ought to be the same. No discrepancy in our 
scales or methods can long remain undetected on ac- 
count of the constant ‘out’ and ‘in’ weighing of com- 
modities upon which we have state weights at both 
ends. . 

“The department employs a scale expert of long ex- 
perience, whose sole duty is to look after and test the 
scales and see to it that they are kept in proper order. 


At the present time we operate 165 large scales, | 


Scales, to be reliable, must be well housed and prop- 
erly taken care of and looked after at frequent inter- 
vals; the fact that they are correct on a small draft 
is not proof positive that they are so on a large 
one. 

“When numerous complaints of shortage have been 
made from certain places in the country, and no error 
can be detected at this end, it has been the custom, 
under your instructions, to send our scale expert to 
such places for the purpose of testing the scales and 
making a general investigation of the handling of 
grain at such points, and I will say that he has in- 
variably found defective scales or faulty methods and 
facilities as a result of his investigation. 

“Summing the matter up, will say that we fully 


dition when loaded. Traces of lime and coal dust in | realize the great importance of our position as disin- 


cars not properly swept before loading are also pro- {terested representatives of the state, 


ductive of shortages, as these ingredients 
are highly objectionable to millers, and 
the cars cannot be thoroughly swept at 
point of destination on account of the 
presence thereof. Pilfering from cars iis 
perhaps the most frequent cause for ac- 
tual shortage; to prevent this evil our 
efforts are directed at all times, and with 
the full co-operation of the railroads and 
others interested, it can be largely sup- 
pressed. 

“To cite this, I take the liberty to quote 
a letter from G. D. Rogers, secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce: 

“MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., April 28, 1894. 
“60. M. Reese, State Weighmaster: 

“<DmAR SIR:—You are doing most excel- 
lent service in protecting property in 
the yards. If all interested were to give 
the matter equal attention, according to 
the special interest each should have in 
it, there would be less cause of complaint 
about pilfering from cars. 

“««Wery truly yours, 
*°«G, D. Rogers, Sec’y.’ 

“The system of state sealing has done 
much to improve conditions in this re- 
gard, as the cars being sealed immediately 
after arrival and inspection, the same 
Opportunities are not presented as formerly when 
the cars were permitted to remain in the yards with 
open doors. 

“That many of the shortages complained of are 


‘caused by defective scales and imperfect system and 


facilities at country points of shipment, and therefore 
unjustifiable, is frequently proven when several carsare 
shipped from one place and unloaded at different 
mills and elevators in the city and found to run more 
or less short at all of them. The evidence is clearly 
against the country shipper in such cases, as were the 
scales wrong at one place here they could not possibly 
be at all. The facilities for weighing with us are the 
very best, as we are in most cases able to weigh the 
whole carload in one draft and, with automatic regis- 
tering devices as a guard against possible mistakes, 
the chances of errors are small as against the country 
elevators where a car of grain is weighed in many 
small drafts Errors are sometimes made by us, but 


- when discovered are quickly admitted and the shipper 


given his correct weight. In every instance where 
the error has been ascertained to have been made by 
a state weigher the loss to the shipper has been made 


good at the expense of the weigher who made it. 


Shortages complained of are carefully inquired into 
by the office and every means employed to locate a 
possible discrepancy’and a full report of the result of 
As evi- 
dence in support of the claim we make for close and 
correct weighing, will say, that of the thousands of 
cars weighed from elevators to mills in this city, the 
average shortage per car is only from 20 to 30 pounds, 
and as we employ the same men and use the same fa- 


and spare no 


ROBINSON’S SHLF-MOVING TRIPPER. 


means in endeavoring to do full and complete justice 
between shipper and receiver. 

“Tnasmuch as all scales upon which we weigh are 
under the supervision of a state scale expert, I would 
recommend that provision be made by law exempting 
all elevators and mills from paying the customary fees 
to the city sealer of weights and measures. 

‘fAs in my former reports, I will lay stress upon the 
fact that more vigilance upon the part of railroad 
companies and others should be exercised, for it isa 
positive fact that they do not confine themselves to 
empty cars. This class of people is responsible for 
most of the actual shortages both upon ‘in’ and ‘out’ 
commodities and cause us a great deal of trouble. 
The railroad yards in this city are very extensive, are 
located mostly outside police patrol limits and in 
many cases unprotected and therefore offer ample 
opportunities to those who engage in the business of 
pilfering grain. Watchmen or special police should 
be engaged to patrol these yards which, no doubt, 
would in a great measure put a stop to the evil. 

“T would also suggest the enactment of a law that 


whenever parties are found on track, among loaded | 


cars where they have no business, carrying away grain 
in sacks, such act shall be prima facie evidence of the 
larceny of such grain. Anact of this nature could, 
in my opinion, work no harm or injustice to an inno- 
cent party. We have made a number of arrests 
where the guilt of the arrested party has been morally 
certain, but, owing to technicalities in the law, have 
been unable te secure conviction. 

“Total number of cars weighed into and out of ele- 
vators and mills were: Wheat, 124,524; corn, 9,705; 


oats, 3,738; rye, 563; barley, 3,622; flax, 4,262; feed, 


4,321; total, 150,735. Of hay, corn, oats, straw, rye, 
coal, screenings, feed, potatoes, wheat, rutabagas and 
millet there were weighed in the railroad yards 1,900 
cars, making a grand total of 152,635 cars. 
loads not included in the above, 3,147.” 


Wagon 


ROBINSON’S SELF-MOVING TRIP- 
PER. 


There has long been a demand for a self-moying 
tripper, and D. A. Robinson of the Simpson & Robin- 
son Company, the well-known firm of elevator archi- 
tects and builders, has invented a new self-moving 
grain tripper that possesses a number of superior ad- 
vantages. One man can easily move it from one end 
of the building to the other, or rather he can operate 


| it. By means of friction pulleys, and link belt chains 


working over sprocket wheels on the ends of the trip- 
per pulleys the conveyor belt is made to move the 
tripper along the track, so that the man on the dis- 
tributing floor does not find it necessary to call up all 
the elevator operatives when he desires to move the 
tripper. Itis provided with means for anchoring to 
track. 

When building the annex to the National Elevator 
in Chicago, which is illustrated on the 
first page of this number, Mr. Robinson 
put in one of these elevators on trial, and 
it worked so nicely that Keith & Co. in- 
sisted upon all the trippers being self-mov- 
ers. The Simpson & Robinson Company 
are now prepared to supply them for any 
elevator upon short notice. 


THE SHORT SELLER. 


Congressman Harter of Ohio in a recent 
speech on the aati-option bill said: Now, 
as to prices. My excellent and able and 
dangerously eloquent friend from Ne- 
braska stated that the effect of dealing 
in options, etc., was to reduce the price of 
the article so dealt in. Now, sir, any 
page upon the floor of this House would 
Say at once, “If this is true, then the 
markets in which option trading is carried 
on excensively would be the lowrst priced, 
otherwise you are mistaken.’’ The fact is, 
gentlemen, that the markets of the United 
States in which option trading prevails 
are the high-priced markets of the United 
States of America and of the world; and 
when you think over the matter you can see that it 
could not be otherwise. What makes prices? Demand. 
What helps and greatly enlarges actual demand? 
Trading. 3 

Now, the ‘‘short’’ seller comes in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States for a great deal of 
blame. I admire the ‘‘short’’ seller. I sympathize 
with the ‘‘short”’ seller. I think the poor devil de- 
serves sympathy. It is he who is always in the most 
dangerous position. He is like the man in a forlorn 
hope in time of battle. He cannot often hope to be a 
winner. In the first place he develops a new demand 
for the grain he sells, and that puts up the price of it. 
Why? Because in the first place he cannot sell unless 
there is a buyer, and by his own “short” selling he 
makes himself a positive and anxious buyer; later on 
he must be a buyer no matter whether he wishes to or 
not. In every time of disaster, in the hour of panic, 
in the midst of bank disturbances, who is it, I ask 
you, who maintains the prices of stocks, the price cf 
cotton, the price of wheat and of corn? It 
“short’’ seller, and the ‘‘short’’ seller alone. 


is the 


A wet day in Argentina has been talked of around 
the world. There is more fuss and gambling on this 
South American crop than the circumstances justify. 
It is a long way off and no information can be relied 
upon until the harvest is over. No one can tell if the 
private reports that reach us aré interested, or not. 
There has been cabled as much bull talk as bear talk. 
The harvest is proceeding. Wait for results.— Toledo 
Market Report. 
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TO ARGENTINE. 


A Chicago poet, too modest to disclose his identity, 
has given the grain trade the appended bit of verse, 
which appeared in the Modern Miller recently: 


Argentine, my Argentine, 
Southern beauty, rich-and fair, 

Every speculator’s dream, 
Olive skin and raven hair, 

Are you, or do you only seem, 
The gay coquette of every bear? 


Argentine, my Argentine, 
With graceful form and dainty feet, 
Tell me, my own Argentine, 
Have you raised much wheat? 
Tell me truly, Southern queen, 
Vshat these conflicting cables mean? 


Ruined all by rain and hail, 
So we get the sad report, 
Next—warmth and sunshine doth prevail, 
And you’ll have millions to export; 
Tell me, Argy, fair and sweet, 
Haye you really raised much wheat? . 


[We invite correspondence from eyeryone in any way in- 
terested in the grain trade, or. all topics connected therewith. 
We wish to see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects 
which pertain to the interest of the trade at large, or any 


branch of it.} 


AN EXPLANATION DESIRED. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—A new 
feature in the grain trade has recently been inaugu- 
rated at Newport News, Va., and it would be well 
enough to give it a thorough airing. 

Certificates of weights furnished show the weight 
of the car and the grade of the grain, and in a lower 
corner are the mysterious letters ‘‘S. B. soft.’’ Then 
come as mysterious figures ranging from two to four 
and five bushels with the odd pounds. One construc- 
tion put on the letters is, sifting and blowing. The 
deduction from the original weight is carefully taken 
off for settlements. 

To us this looks like a gouge and an imposition, and 
the grain trade is at least entitled to an explanation. 

Yours truly, MacuireE & Co. 
Jincinnati, Ohio. 
CINCINNATI AND THE NATIONAL HAY CONVEN- 
TION. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Cin- 
cinnati hay receivers and shippers are taking a lively 
interest in the coming national hay convention, which 
will convene at Cleveland, Ohio, on the 2%d of this 
month. The Cincinnati market ranks among the 
largest shipping markets of hay in the country, and 
this industry shows a remarkable increase during the 
past year. 

At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce the following mem- 
bers, J. N. Wooliscroft, H. L. Early, W. W. Granger 
Jr., J. W. Ellis and Frank F. Collins, were appointed 
delegates to represent the Chamber at the Cleveland 
convention. This delegation has engaged quarters at 
the ‘‘Hollenden,’’ and they will no doubt take an act- 
ive interest in the deliberations of the convention. 

Couiins & Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SHIPPING AT TACOMA. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Vrade:—Ac- 
cording to the report of the harbormaster of the port 
of Tacoma, Wash., for the month of December, the 
total exportation of breadstuffs was as follows: 
Wheat, foreign, 710,464 bushels, valued at $312,820; 
wheat, coastwise, 340,000 bushels, valued at $146,200; 
flour, 31,473 barrels, valued at $72,774. The inward 
registered tonnage was 46,608 tons, outward registered 
tonnage 53,988 tons; inward cargoes amounted to 4,688 
tons, outward cargoes 57,321 tons. 

The report for the ocean export commerce of the 
port for 1894 includes the following: Wheat, foreign, 
4,165,497 bushels, valued at $2,002,868; coastwise, 
1,784,863 bushels, valued at $830,077; flour 294,365 
barrels, valued at $736,903. Inward registered ton- 


nage 594,456 tons, outward 538,966 tons; inward cargo 
tonnage 75,515 tons, outward cargo tonnage 629,548 


tons. 
SAMUEL COLLYER, 


_ Secretary the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce. 
Tacoma, Wash. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THOROUGHLY CLEAN- 
ING GRAIN. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
subject of cleaning grain is not a new one and if may 
be that your readers know a great deal about it. It is 
an important subject, however, and one which I think 
will bear discussion especially in these times when all 
means for operating the elevator profitably and suc- 
cessfully must be brought to the finest shade of perfec- 
tion possible. 

Not many years ago very little attention was paid 
to the systematic and thorough cleaning of grain by 
country grain dealers. His profits were large, the 
grain was not subject toa rigid inspection, and when all 
made a’satisfactory profit it was generally the last 
handler of the grain who paid the most attention to its 
condition. Now it is different and we might exclaim, 
“How the times have changed.’’ Profits are small 
and business is done on very close margins. The in- 
spection rules are such that when a cargo of grain is 
exactly on a line between one of two grades it is given 
the lower grade. In this case a little more attention 
paid to the grain by the shipper might have placed it 
in the higher grade.. It is certainly true that if we 
wish the greatest amount of profit possible we can 
hardly spend too much time or be too conscientious in 
preparing our grain for the market. 

It is not a very difficult matter to determine the ad- 
ditional amount of money we can obtain for our grain 
by a thorough cleaning. The proportion of the in- 
crease, however, in the amount we receive by secur- 
ing for our grain its best grade is large in comparison 
to the expense entailed in the work of cleaning neces- 
sary to secure the grade. I think there are many 
cleaning elevators at our large central markets and 
many engaged in cleaning and mixing grain who 
thereby secure a profit which might just as well have 
remained in the pocket of the shipper. 

There is only only one cereal that is killed by over 
cleaning. Barley is generally supposed to go to mar- 
ket in very mich the condition in which it is taken 
from the grain field. With all other grain, however, 
a thorough preparation for the market is necessary 
and should have such a preparation in order to obtain 
the best results. 


Yours respectfully, L. S. PENTzER. 


WHICH WILL BE SAFER? 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—I 
have noticed from time to time in your journal hints 
on elevator building to country grain dealers who ex- 
pect to build. These hints usually did not refer as 
much tothe manner in which to build as to who 
should be employed. The idea seems to be that it is 
better to.employ a professional builder of grain eleva- 
tors than to award the contract to one who has had 
less experience. Iam contemplating building a 50,- 
000-bushel elevator and if I thought J could get a bet- 
ter house by consulting an architect of grain eleva- 
tors than by intrusting to myself or to our city work- 
men, | certainly should not hesitate in giving him my 
contract. But if we intrust the erection of our 
stores, houses, etc., to country barn builders as they 
are called, why may we not intrust them with so im- 
portant a work as the construction of a grain eleva- 
tor? Iam aware that utility, strength and resistance 
of materials enter largely into an estimate of a build- 
ing which is subject to so much strain, yet I have 
perfect confidence in my own ability to construct an 
elevator after plans which I have seen followed in 
many good elevators, which at any rate will suit my- 
self. 

The point at which I have not arrived at any de- 
cision is, shall I have a better, more modern and, in 
the end, a cheaper elevator by seeking the aid of a 
professional architect than by using designs of my 
own? I will admit that in almost all other lines we 
are apt to give a specialist full credit for understand- 
ing his particular business better than anyone else. 
If our eyes are failing we feel safer in applying to a 
physician who has made the eye a special study than 


to one who practises on all parts of the body. And I 
suppose that, following the same line of argument, a 
man who builds nothing but grain elevators can do a 
more satisfactory piece of work than one who turns 
his attention to building anything and everything. 

I have not had a great amount of experience in the 
grain business, and the subject of building is at pres- 
ent having about all my attention. I shall at least 
have until spring to think the matter over, and if 
there are other readers of the AMpricAN HLEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE who are revolving the same sub- 
ject, I should be glad to learn their opinion. 

Very truly, Out WEsT. 


SUGGESTS A GOLDEN MOTTO. 


Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—We 
have just finished our 45,000-bushel elevator. A. 
Laidlaw & Co. of Toronto had the contract. The ele- 
vator is run by electricity, 500 volts, and we are quite 
satisfied with it. We are able to carry insurance at 
very low rates on account of having electric power. 
uur elevator is alongside the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road, north of Montreal. We have an equipment of 
the most modern machinery, including three roller 
mills which we got from Minneapolis. The Canadian 
Produce Company was organized one year ago, and 
was compelled to build this elevator this year on ac- 
count of a large increasing of business. We are re- 
stricted to local or provincial trade for the present. 
There are three ware houses alongside the new eleva- 
tor. ; 

Speaking of your excellent journal, the AmMmRICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, you ought to print in 
gold your words on page 176 in the November issue 
that ‘‘grain should be bought and sold by the hundred 
pounds,’’ and everyone ought to impress it on the 
public mind. Why, even in this province of Quebec, 
where a large majority of the population is of French 
descent, we have not yet been able to secure that most 
perfect metrique system of old France. Hoping that 
you will carry by and by the golden motto, I remain 

Yours truly, 
Tue CANADIAN PRoDUCE CoMPANY, 

Mile End, Quebec. R. Auzias Turenne. 


A WAIL AGAINST THE CONSIGNEE. 

Editor Amerwan Hlevator and Grain Trade:—In the 
December issue of your valuable journal I noticed 
and was interested in the remarks of the firm of H. 
H. Carr & Co., which remarks Mr. A. T. Brown seems 
to view with much disfavor. Some of Carr & Co.’s 
statements I entirely agree with. So would Mr. 
‘Brown if he had had some of my ‘experiences with 
the class of unreliable commission men. 

I do not believe in a ‘‘farmers’ co-operative ship- 
ping association’’ (perhaps because I am not a 
farmer); that’s a neat scheme to attract business to 
the commission firm of H. H. Carr & Co. ~But I do 
think that we country shippers, who are the support 
of the city commission man, and the mainstay of his 
colleagues at the Board of Trade, ought to possess some 
kind of an assured basis in our dealings with and 
through him. References, nowadays are cheap and 
rather a drug on the market. 

If a country shipper consigns his grain to a com 
mission house what assurance has he that be will ever 
getareturn? This commission man is a private in- 
dividual in a public trust. If he swindles a dozen of 
his country customers and skips out, the only redress 
is what the courts afford; if he fails his liabilities 
will seek the assets a long time before they find any. 
His capital, investments, risks and profits are with the 
shipper and his little shipment. One protection the 
shipper has. He can demand, and should, that 
security, rather than references be given. 

The article previously referred to says that ‘‘the 
present system for transacting business, on the various 
Boards of Trade, has been perfected through the ex- 
perience of business men for ages, and antagonism 
toward the so-called option or future trading is 
through it not being understood rather than because 
of any harm to the producer.”’ 

To my mind this statement shows the concern of 
Board of Trade men over the indications that the 
country trader and the outside speculator is becoming 
weary of their heads-I-win, tails-you-lose game. Two 
fundamental traits of human nature are the instinct 
for speculation and self-preservation. They balance 
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each other in the commercial world. The no risk of 
speculation is offset by the no gain of self-preserva- 
tion. Sooutside speculators now, as a rule, shun the 
path of glory that leads to the Board of Trade and a 
commercial grave. 

Time was when the outsider was given some show. 
But lately the professionals have not expected the out- 
side man to sell anything, so they fix everything to 
entice him to buy. And this is where the commis- 
sion man comes in again. I do not believe nor say 
that all commission men do so, [ make the statement 
offhand, but I know there are commission firms in the 
cities who do not pretend (except to the country ship- 
per) that they are executing orders in the regular 
manner. I said the outsider was not expected to sell. 
Of course he has to sell sometime; and the profes- 
sionals make it easy for him to do so by scaring him 
into it. 

Now let the Board of Trade men of Chicago and 
Minneapolis and other large grain centers ask them- 
selves what the effect of this is since they have learned 
the cause. But need they ask? The effect is already 
apparent, and they may as well go into sack cloth and 
ashes for the defunct outside speculator—no, not 
dead, but gone hence. 

ONE oF ’EM. 

' [If the writer of the foregoing will consign to one 
of the many honest and reliable commission men and 
attach a draft to his bill of lading, he will be able to 
collect more than half the pay for his grain before it 
is sold and before the commission man gets charge of 
it. The consignor does not take as great risk as does 
the consignee and is not imposed upon so often as is 
the latter.—Eb. | 


OUR BOSTON LETTER. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
past month has not been very different from those 
preceding as far as business is concerned. Still trade 
in millfeeds has improved and St. Louis stuff has ad- 
vanced about 50 cents per ton the last few days, 
caused, it isreported, by the shutting down of some 
of the mills. The receipts and exports for December, 
1894 and 1893, are as follows: 


RECEIPTS FOR DECEMBER, 


Articles. 1894. 1893. 
Cotton Seed Meal, tons...............-55 800 922 
MPOUVEMDEISDCIS Su hefeim ois ni0)s's vis ol Vicleraie's oleate & 790,665) 965,853 
PUA IBD USIEIS icc rarolesivis foie: a cvaisieerniels» 5 716,672 792,070 
BO be EAS INOUE 510 arene: 0,010) s4ni0/v/a/nsaieceie)<iniie oi 289,745} 809,681 
BVO AMOIESTIGLSU A Utsrcle pf ctctas < wisis sleiele ofa'ee eels 1,050 3,810 
RVEMUIBPMGe COMMS. 2). /.)< seis.» mip sie vielelels ne «a Es 3,323 3,585 
RURIGATEHOKG a ictcisicsioloiss cw. saneciess« 4,327 4,266 
MBnMea I WALTOIS! |... oc ssictaicis on ecee es 6,708 5,262 
Cornmeal, barrels 5,886 11,251 
Malt; DUGHeIS... 0... 585655 79,565 104,417 
Barley, bushels........... 50,369 65,596 
HEP OOS WILD ECW c12V-/-12)a7a.e efoto’ (cle lbassislele\sioiels, eyeins 1,273 2,564 
PP ERE DMES CIS oes clei ci siaisieleicl® eles © cieisie/eiels 7,898 7,666 
Buckwheat, bushels.................... 500 6,261 
BON IToMN OEE TIONG 21 <).72,a\are late siule oleieis e(eteisiels sete 119,547 134,365 
EMCEE CASE te sh-f crcl sia) cjovaysisie)nie/e/e aielaisiosia\e\oi« 220,733 207,930 
Lolth, COGit WeiieJS SocOenaeiCe Bano Stokes 1,691 1,548 
PUN ARCADES Par sie vlelnyavsis scisies's, se tlale Seles 127 102 

EXPORTS FOR DECEMBER, 

Articles. 1894. 1893. 
SUPINE ID USEING. « .5)0,ni0) colo o:! vYsisisieie alescjeues 522,250) 531,416 
ISUUPEDMGREISS .,  cideans se ehen tls ecroictee «2 92,944, 636,106 
14,552 9,199 
3,401 3,144 
panera 1,587 
7,152 6,261 
MP iIGHL OAT EELS.. «av sta) sfayejs/slea/ejsinys'eraler «ore 6,455 1,232 
WAUIMC AP SACKS. oa cc he eee ener eee 3,350 2,455 
MIRE ACKIS = ayy, siciae isiviele's Sieie'elvivieis, cess e's 45,574 37,200 
PDR A MTT 2 cehc) area) vicYe ih Fi e)3.0, 44s eie)ele:0 #09 246,652 94,307 
MOSH OO IRE cess cies oetieie sce siecle és 17,837 8,542 
MU MISC tarercte erste, sie! cict (e/a) sreikio lu s\aisiehtecciete 14,096 86,686 
SMM ALO SE oe ects (a Bisleiaclaie Waleialeilevenillecie sev esis men eseaes 


The usual sham battle with samples, etc., on the 
last day of the year was done away with for J894, and 
instead a fine professional variety performance was 
given in the Board room under the excellent manage- 
ment of E. C: Paul and Al. Fisher of Fisher & Wise. 

The programme was headed ‘‘Good Bye to 1894," 
“Bad Luck to It.’’ This seemed to be the prevailing 
opinion. Mysterious looking tickets were handed 
slyly amongst the audience, stating that the holder’s 
presence was desired by the committee in room 729 on 
the seventh floor. The ticketholders supposed they 
were let in on the inside racket, but after looking in 


vain for room 729, they knew they had been fooled, as 


they had been many times in business during the 


year, for there is no room of that number in the 
building. 

G. W. Eddy of C. F. & G. W. Eddy, grain and hay 
dealers at Boston, was married December 11 to Miss 
Bertha M. Clark of Northampton, Mass. Aaron King 
has succeeded Ingalls & King, grain dealers at Clare- 
mont, N. H. 

The firm of Baker, Hale & Co. at Providence, R. E, 
was dissolved December 31, Geo. T. Baker retiring. 
Wendell P. Hale continues the business under the 
firm name of W. P. Hale & Co. The firm of Sands, 
Page & Taylor, flour and produce dealers of Boston, 
was dissolved December 31, Kilby Page has ceased 
to be an active partner, while Sands, Taylor and 
Wood as active partners and Kilby Page as special 
partner, continue the business under the firm name of 
Sands, Taylor & Wood. 

Henry Jennings, author of Jennings’ Code, with 
Richardson & Co., was assaulted at his home in Dor- 
chester on the night of December 27 by three thugs, 
who beat and kicked him until he was unconscious. 
Mr. Jennings does not know the names of his assail- 
ants nor their motives. 

The Davall Grist. Mill at Easthampton, Mass., was 
destroyed by fire December 20, The loss is estimated 
at $10,000, with insurance of $7,500. It will probably 
be rebuilt. Bunker Hi. 


A MOOTED POINT DECIDED. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
have purchased at assignee’s sale the Oxford Steam 
Elevator at Oxford, Ind., and will conduct the busi- 
ness at that place. 

We inclose a notice of the decision in the suit which 
has been pending since 1891 between A. Wolcott of 
Wolcott, Ind., and the Panhandle Railroad Company. 
This must settle the question as to whether railroad 
companies can act as public carriers and refuse to 
furnish cars without being liable for damages. We 
take the following from a daily paper: 


“A suit in which Anson Wolcott obtained judgment 
against the Panhandle Railroad for damages-occa- 
sioned by the failure of the railroad to furnish cars for 
shipping grain, which was affirmed in the Supreme 
Court January 12, was tried in the Circuit Court at 
Logansport, Ind., in 1891. The trial of the case re- 
quired three weeks and resulted in a verdict in favor 
of the plaintiff for $12,532.77. The suit was brought 
by Anson Wolcott, who deals extensively in grain on 
the state line division of the Panhandle, for damages 
resulting by reason of the company failing to furnish 
sufficient cars to transport grain, hay, straw and other 
products to the Hastern markets, including many of 
the seaboard cities, and that by reason of this failure 
the value of farm products stored in his warehouses at 
Wolcott, Remington and Seafield greatly depreciated 
before the products could be marketed. Other dam- 
ages resulted in the way of increased insurance, 
shrinkage and overcharge of freights. On the trial of 
the case it was alleged by Wolcott that the Panhandle 
was the only line over which he could ship goods, that 
the company withdrew cars from the state line divi- 
sion and sent them to other competing points, and at 
this time had employed in Chicago agents engaged in 
soliciting freight from Western lines. The court held 
that railroads and other common carriers are bound 
to furnish ample facilities for shipping all freight ten- 
dered. The total judgment, including interest, aggre- 
gates $15,312.97.” 

Yours, etc., 

Kankakee, Il. 


R. G. & C. H. Risser Co. 


HAY IMPORTS EXCEED EXPORTS. 


According to the last report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, hay aggregating 11,373 tons, valued at $83,- 
861, was imported during November, against 5,282 
tons, valued at $45,530, in November, 1893; and dur- 
ing the eleven months ending with November 123,27, 
tons, valued at $999,034, were imported, against 91,- 
793 tons, valued at $843,397, imported during the cor- 
sponding months of 1893. 

Of imported hay we exported none in November, 
gainst 84 tons in November, 1893; and during the 
eleven months ending with November 64 tons were ex- 
ported, against 204 tons, valued at $1,782, exported 
during the corresponding months of 1893. 

We exported 5,745 tons of domestic hay, valued at 
$83,242, in November, against 2,917 tons, valued 
at $46,113, in November, 1893; and during the eleven 
months ending with November 51,665 tons, valued at 
$817,407, were exported, against 35,889 tons, valued at 
$572,428, exported during the eorresponding months 
of 1893, 


BRANDER’S WHEAT DEAL. 


The man who spent $11,000,000 of other people’s 
money, nearly wrecked a bank, concluded a financial 
operation that startled the world, is now indicted for 
making a false report of the condition of an insurance 
company. George L. Brander conducted the great 
wheat deal of 1887, using the money, the securities 
and the credit of the Nevada bank at San Francisco, 
of whichehe was cashier. He confessed his loot of 
the millions and now for the first time is made public 
the statement of that confession and the relation of 
other facts about the wheat deal and the manner in 
which a financial panic was averted. 

The inside history of the big wheat deal, published 
for the first time, shows that Brander put the Nevada 
bank in such a way that it stood to lose $17,000,000 on 
the deal. The day the state of affairs was discovered 
there was only about $300 left in the bank with 
which to commence the business of the day. The 
late James Flood, then the head of the Nevada bank, 
could see no way out and decided to have a receiver 
appointed. The necessary papers were drawao up, 
when the California bank came to the rescue with 
$1,000,000. Ex-Senator Fair had $1,500,000 to spare 
and with that the bank was enabled to tide over the 
crisis. The wheat bought by Brander was gradually 
disposed of, and when the bank finally closed up the 
deal it was found that Brander’s enterprise had cost 
just $11,000,000. None of this enormous amount of 
money stuck to Brander’s hands, and he was penni- 
less when discharged from the bank. He engineered 
the deal merely for the glory he thought he would ob- 
tain as a financier. Flood wanted to get rid of him 
and gave him $15,000 to leave the country. Brander 
did so, but went back and became the head of the 
State Investment and Insurance company. He is be- 
lieved to be in Scetland at present, 


DESTINATION OF AMERICAN 
WHEAT EXPORTS. 
The last report of the Bureau of Statistics shows 


that the destination of the wheat exported from the 
United States was as follows: 


Month ending Eleyen months ending 

Countries. Noy. 30. Noy. 30. 

1894, 1893. 1894, { 1893. 
United Kingd’m) 5,494,587) 3,955,384) 42,254,157) 56,446,750 
Germany....... 57,532 24,892] 2,479,546) 2,341,392 
France ........ 54,560| 703,153] 2,864,881) 10,608,172 
Other countries } 

in Europe.... 611,398) 1,569,486} 138,691,957) 27,014,242 
Brit. North Am. | 

Possessions. . . 23,172 2,682) 4,054,749} 5,480,258 
IM@XICOW. a nies 3,117 2,465 5,644 9,363 
Cent. Am. states : : 

& Brit. Hond 4,636 333| -- 71,801 34,999 
West Indies and 

Bermudas sees. 2,097 8,162 15,155 
Brazile ce ole Re ee ee Slate setts tes 90 16,048 
Other countries ? 

8. America... 2,934) 5,828 
Asia & Oceanica 21,521 11,212 
PANEVECS co yea ciate tess ecter ellie it bss 9,801 372,586 
Other countries Dahtiset eres e's 

Total bushels) 6,250,569) 6,261,391! 65,465,295) 102,356,005 


DESTINATION OF AMERICAN 
CORN EXPORTS. 
The last report of the Bureau of Statistics shows 


the destination of the corn exported from this coun- 
try to be as follows: 


Month ending Eleven months ending 
Noy. 30. Noy. 30. 
Countries. | —= ae. 
1894, 1893. 1894. 1893. 

United Kingdom. 810,489) 1,767,573) 17,765,733) 17,306,795 

Germany........ 84 874 538,381] 7,016,131) 6,903,329 

BIFANGCEG<s)os.s'ss ot 2,735 18,188} 1,261,987} 1,563,199 
Other countries in| 

Burope........ 114,215 869,916} 7,245,599) 7,790,191 
british North Am. 

Possessions .... 141,680 223,022} 3,667,111} 11,661,702 
Mexico: soc. sats 5,683 11,445} 226,586] 2,423,643 
Cent. Am. States 

& Brit. Hond’rs 11,4385 11,482 330,345 158,439 
Cuban bec 706} 149,021] — 832,496] 1,007,308 
Puerto Rico 400 15,590 17,989 
Santo Domingo. ,. GST 0s eran aoe 4,437 947 
Other West Indies 

and Bermuda ,. 53,012 53,460 587,017 527,902 
South America... 7,973 1,592 112,984 885,546 
Asia and Oceanica 1,263 282 10,184 16,761 
Other countries .. | DOO Neston cteoe 5,157 3,612 


Total bushels.! 736,075! 8,644,712! 39,381,307! 49,767,367 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Queries and Repfies. 


Questions and answers are inserted under this head free of 
charge, and all are inyited to avail themselves of this column. 


No. 8. Grain Transfer Car Wanted.—We would like 
the name of some firm that is building a transfer car 
for transferring grain. We would like to investigate 
such with a view to purchasing if the investigation 
proves satisfactory.—_SuFFERN, Hunt & Co,, Decatur, 
Tl. 


No. 9. Plans for Small Elevators Wanted.—We con- 
template building a small grain elevator of 10,000 to 
15,000 bushels’ capacity, and may possibly make it 
25,000 bushels. Can someone give us the names of 
parties who will give us information as to plans, 
etc.? We have mislaid or destroyed a small pamphlet 
issued by builders of elevators showing sketches and 
giving prices of elevators of various capacities. We 
would like information as to who issued the pamphlet 
and where we could get it.—Jrpson, CARTER & CO.; 
Blissfield, Mich. [Ans.—For the names of reliable 
elevator builders consult the advertising pages of the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE.—ED. | 


No. 10. Weight of the Quarter.—What is an English 
quarter of grain? I have been told by some that 
it is 8 bushels, and others say it is 94 bushels, Is 
grain always quoted by quarters in Great Britain? 
—R. A. Q. [Ans.—An English quarter of grain 
sometimes means a quarter of an English ton of 
2,240 pounds. A quarter of wheat, maize and beans 
is 480 pounds, of barley 400 pounds, of oats 340 
pounds, of peas 540 pounds. In England quarters are 
generally used where cargoes are bought and sold, but 
in quoting prices the Liverpool Board of Trade em- 
ploys the hundredweight, and transactions are by 
the hundredweight instead of by the bushel as in 
America, The British hundredweight is 112 pounds, 
one-twentieth of a ton. The most sublime inconsist- 
encies are found in the English weights and measures. 
—Ep.] 


COMBINATION OF BROOKLYN 
WAREHOUSES. 


“The Brooklyn Wharf and Warehouse Company”’ 
is the title which it is proposed to give to a monster 
warehouse consolidation corporation, the plans for 
which are nearly completed. All the storage ware- 
houses, docking facilities and elevators in Brooklyn 
will be controlled by the corporation, if the plans of 
its inceptors do not miscarry. 

Thomas A. McIntyre is said to be slated for presi- 
dent of the company, David Dows Jr. and J.S. T. 
Stranahan, vice-presidents, and William A. Nash, 
treasurer. The capitalization of the company is as 
follows: 

There will be $20,000,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent. 
fifty-year gold bonds, $5,000,000 of 6 per cent. cumu- 
lative preferred stock and $5,000,000 of common 
stock. These securities will be used to pay for the 
properties acquired, and will also supply a working 
capital of $500,000. The directors of the company are 
J:S. T. Stranahan, Alexander KE. Orr, William A. 
Nash, David Dows Jr,, Franklin Woodruff, George H. 
Southard, H. E. Nesmith Jr., Martin Joost, William 
H. Force, Theodore A. Havemeyer, E. F. C. Young, 
Thomas J. Pierrepont, Thomas A. McIntyre, George 

_ W. Young, Samuel Taylor Jr., Francis D. Beard, 
Leonard J. Busby and Timothy L. Woodruff. 

The properties consolidated are as follows: Atlantic 
Dock piers, Dow’s and Columbia stores, Woodruff’s 
stores, Nesmith stores, Hrie Basin stores, Commercial 
stores, Pierrepont stores, the Empire, Fulton, Martin’s, 
Watson and MHarbeck’s stores, Watson elevators, 
Robert, Mediterranean, Prentice, Board’s Amity 
street, Robinson’s Congress and Union stores, United 
States warehouse, Franklin McCormick, Clinton, 
Stranahan’s, Lambeer’s, Excelsior, Finley, Pinto’s, 
German-American, Merchant’s, New York Warehouse 
and Beard’s Hrie Basin stores. 

The plant of the projected company will consist of 
264 brick warehouses, with a floor area of 9,390,000 
square feet, a water front of two and three-quarters 
miles, bulkheads of four and nine-tenths miles, thirty- 


five covered piers of 1,159,898 square feet, storage yard 
with an aggregate area of forty acres, and sixteen 
grain elevators of a daily capacity of 1,000,000 bushels 
and a storage capacity of 20,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. McIntyre recently said that he hoped to succeed 
in carrying the scheme through, believing it would be 
of great good to the business of the port.—WNew York 
Produce Huchange Reporter. 


MEETING OF IOWA GRAIN SHIP- 
PERS. 


The Grain Shippers’ Association of Northwest Iowa, 
of which T. M. C. Logan is president and F.. D. Bab- 
cock, secretary, held a meeting at Onawa, January 1. 
The meeting was well attended and the principal sub- 
ject of discussion was the demand of the railroad 
companies, now pending before the board of railroad 
commissioners, for an advance in the state schedule of 
rates. Hx-Senator T. M. C. Logan, president of the as- 
sociation, stated that it was the Iowa market which 
permitted the high price of corn in such counties as 
Monona, where a fair corn crop was raised last season, 
to be paid by shippers. In some cases, he said, the 
price was 10 cents a bushel higher than could be paid 
for corn for shipment to Chicago. The sentiment of 
the meeting of the Grain Shippers’ Association is re- 
ported to be emphatically against the advance of any 
Iowa commissioners’ rates. Others made short speeches 
and the meeting was harmonious. 

A committee was appointed which reported the fol- 
lowing resolutions emphatically protesting against any 
action of the board of railroad commissioners toward | 
raising the Iowa schedule of maximum rates. These 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


Wnuernas, We view with alarm the deperate effort 
that is now being made by the great trunk line rail- 
ways to induce the lowa railway commissioners to 
raise the rates of the'state. And 

WHEREAS, Such raise is not demanded by any sense 
of justice or reasonableness and is in opposition to the 
wishes of the people of Iowa. And 

Wuergeas, A raise in rates as proposed would pro- 
hibit local shipments of hay, corn and other articles 
from points that have surplus crops, to the less favored 
portions of our state, and thereby add to the distress 
now existing on account of short crops. And 

WHEREAS, Six years’ experience has- demonstrated 
that the rates are remunerative to the railroads and 
fair toward our people, and has resulted in increased 
tonnage and larger revenues to the trade. 

Resolved, As the sense of the Grain Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation of Northwest Iowa, speaking for the farmers 
and shippers of the northwestern part of the state, 
that such raise in rates is ertirely uncalled forand un- 
fair, and would be an outrage upon our people, es- 
pecially in this hour of need. And we enter our united 
protest against any raise in rates now or hereafter, as 
the railroads have failed to sustain the charge that 
the rates are not remunerative, and we are satisfied 
the records will show the roads have been well paid 
for shipments under Iowa rates, and at the same time 
our people have protested against extortion and un- 
just discrimination by the rates in force in this state. 

Following in the tracks of Illinois and Kansas grain 
shippers who have worked for and secured the enact- 
ment of laws providing for the placing of track scales 
at every station where 100 or more cars of grain are 
shipped annually, the Iowa association passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

WHEREAS, The railways have no facilities for 
weighing our shipments of grain, and order their 
station agents to collect freight charges for the 
marked capacity of cars, causing a great injustice and 
inconvenience to shippers. Therefore 

Resolved, That we urge the legislature of Iowa. to 
pass a law compelling the railway companies to putin 
a railroad track scale at each station. 


The old officers were re-elected. The following 
were among those in attendance: T. M. C. Logan, 
president, Onawa; George Holbrook, Onawa; F. D. 
Babcock, secretary, Ida Grove; M. Murray, River 
Sioux; F. T. Campbell, Des Moines; F. A. Campbell, 
Des Moines; KE. R. Yeisley, Woodbine; A. Herrig, 
Wall Lake; E. A. Abbott, Charter Oak; G. A. Elliott, 
Whiting; W. A. Conger, Galva; W. R. Challman, 
Galva; E. J. Edwards Jr., Marcus. 

The next meeting will occur in three months, the 
president to name the place. 


Hay shippers and receivers will hold a meeting at 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 22-23 to endeavor to remedy 
some of the evils of the trade. The question of a 
uniform grading will be discussed, 


MIXING CLOVER SEED. 


The Hvening News of this city has published the 
following: 

It is generally and erroneously supposed that clover 
seed, because of its peculiar color, is used in the man- 
ufaciure of dyes. BH. T. Caughey of the Board of 
Trade, a large dealer in clover seed, was asked if he 
had ever been spoken to on the subject, and replied 
that many had the wrong idea about it, though he 
could not understand how such an impression had 
fastened itself on the people. ‘‘It is used in dyeing, 
but not in the sense that the people understand it,”’ 
he said.” 

“The cheapest clover seed comes from Southern 
Indiana and Southern Ohio. Their sun is hotter than 
ours; their clover fades. The seed raised through 
Michigan, and especially in the upper part of the 
state, is of a richer purple and dearer in price. We 
buy large quantities of the faded seed and color it by 
mixing in the Michigan and Wisconsin product. 
Thus we obtain, in liberal amount, and at compara- 
tively cheap prices, the well-colored seed, for which 
there is a steady foreign demand.”’ 

We want to call attention to this frank acknowl- 
edgment, on the part of a member of the Board of 
Trade, of the system of mixing the clover seed of 
this state with a confessedly poorer quality obtained 
from others, and to point out the natural result of 
such sophistication, While the poorer seed from Ohio 
and Indiana is helped by the admixture, it brings no 
higher price to the farmers there. The higher price 
it brings after mixing is a part of the profits of the 
mixer. Butin the case of the Michigan farmer who 
grows and markets clover seed, the result is somewhat 
different. His seed is the best known to the trade, 
and if sold unadulterated would command a higher 
price. But it is mixed with the poorer quality, and 
the price at which the adulterated article sells de- 
termines the price paid to the Michigan farmer for 
the unadulterated. So the Board of Trade dealer man- 
ages to get a profit out of both kinds sold—from one 
by improving it, and the other by deteriorating its 
quality, so as to lower its reputation and value. 

As to using the seed for dyeing purposes, the Board 
of Trade man is somewhat in error. Clover seed was 
largely used at one time to ‘‘fix’’ certain colors in 
goods. New dyestuffs have been discovered which 
render its use unnecessary.—Michigan Farmer, Detroit. 


STATE SAMPLER FOR WASHING- 
TON. 


A wheat buyer of Walla Walla, Wash., indorses the 
appointment of astate sampler by the next legisla- 
ture. This is one of the demands of the wheat grow- 
ers of Oregon as well as those of Washington. In the 
discussion of the subject, a correspondent of the 
Union says: 

‘“‘Any man of experience can tell good wheat or bad 
wheat, but when good judgment has to be used it is 
the time when the seller is sure to suffer, as private 
samplers employed by shippers will always turn the 
doubt in favor of their employers, and the seller, who 
may be 200 or 300 miles away, has no protection and is 
sure to be the loser. In fact, men who have been wheat 
merchants for years and of large experience, never 
know whether their wheat will be accepted for No. 1 
or No. 2 before they hear fromit. As it is, the whole 
state is in the hands of one or two men who has or 
have the power to decide against hundreds of men 
who are anxiously waiting to see whether their luck 
will be gain or loss, and I am satisfied that losses of 
many thousands of dollars result thereby by being un- 
protected in a want which this state so much needs. 
Let us have a man of good, sound judgment, who will 
protect both sides; who will do his duty, and who can- 
not be bought or sold, and this state will derive great 
benefit from it.’’ 


John W. Sproul of Liberty township, Indiana, re- 
cently brought to the local grain dealer samples of 
corn of which some of the ears measured 13 inches in 
length. The ears are well filled and solid and will 
run 75 bushels to the acre. Some of the shocks, 
which are twelve hills square, yielded four bushels 
and a peck to the shock, A shocking yield, 
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A GRAIN DEALER’S CHRISTMAS 
STORY. 


F. I. King of Toledo says: The income tax will 
not be much of a burden upon most of the grain deal- 
ers this season. Toledo has handled considerable 
wheat, corn and clover seed, but on a less profitable 
basis. 

The grain elevator capacity of the United States 
has been greatly increased the past few years. Chi- 
cago has increased its elevator capacity ten millions. 
The continued premium on futures has made it profit- 
able to carry large stocks. Interior dealers and mill- 
ers have also enlarged. ‘They all fill their warehouses 
soon after harvest and generally protect themselves 
by selling futures. They are anxious to earn storage 
and the increased competition is materially reducing 
profits from this source. There are other sources of 
revenue, and public elevators in some markets have 
become a private snap. 

The increased elevator capacity has helped to swell 
our visible stocks to the largest amount ever known. 
Europe has small stocks. They have found it un- 
profitable to carry large stocks, especially while ours 
are so enormous and only two weeks from them. 

Low prices have ceased to be a novelty. Most deal- 
ers have become reconciled to them. December wheat 
since July has fluctuated here within a narrow range 
around 55 cents; a year ago it was about 65; two 
years ago about 75, while in 1891 it was around a dol- 
lar, owing to the supposed European shortage. The 


_ low prices have developed a demand for feeding wheat 


to animals. How important this is cannot be well de- 
termined before spring, when its effect on the invisi- 
ble supply may be more apparent. 


REDUCING THE FIRE RISK. 


One of the chief considerations of the elevator 
owner and operator should be protection against fire. 
Coupled with this is the necessity for carrying ade- 
quate insurance on his property, and the obtaining of 
as low rates therefor as possible. The object of the 
elevator man should be to lessen his risk as much as 
possible, first, in the construction of his house, includ- 
ing the power plant; second, by taking all known pre- 
cautionary measures, and third, by having a full equip- 
ment of fire extinguishing apparatus. An elevator 
using steam power should have the plant in a separate 
house, preferably of brick or stone, and at least five 
The shafting connecting with 
it should be so protected that there will be little dan- 
ger of fire through friction. Where a gas or gasoline 
engine is used, unless there is special protection, all 
oil tanks should be located outside the engine room, 
if not outside the building itself. Electric light and 
power plants seem to be coming into use in elevators. 
When installed by those who understand their busi- 
ness the fire risk is materially lessened and insurance 
rates are low. : 

The proximity of elevators to railroad tracks is one 
of the greatest causes of their being undesirable risks. 
No elevator of any size or importance is nowadays 
built with a shingle roof. But itis almost as risky to 
leave the windows open. Probably the most prolific 
source of elevator fires is sparks from passing locomo- 
tives. In very warm weather it sometimes becomes 
necessary to open the upper windows. Unless the 
open windows are protected with fine wire screens this 
is the very worst thing that could be done. A single 
spark entering the window means an almost certain 
conflagration. It would be well to make it a rule to 
have all windows on the side next to railroads and at 
ends protected by screens. : 

With these precautions the liability of fire from ex- 
terior causes will be largely diminished, and the in- 
surance rates will be found to decrease proportionally. 
But as great precautions should be taken against fire 
Especially should the working end 
of the elevator be protected, Fire from friction is 
now comparatively rare. A journal which runs hot 
should’ be watched closely. The shafts should be 
kept in line and well (but not too well) oiled, and 
shoald be inspected occasionally for the sake of assur- 
ance. A belt grinding against a wall, scantling or 
spout will be very liable to induce a fire. 

Fires originate in the shelling, cleaning and polish- 
ing machines, If an automatic sprinkler is placed 


over each of such machines the danger of the fire 
spreading will be greatly lessened. 

Probably the worst and at the same time the most 
frequent place of interior fires is caused by friction 
and the accumulation of dust and dirt in elevator 
heads. A slight sagging of the shaft in the elevator 
head may lead to such friction of the belt that fire is 
inevitable. This must be avoided by watchfulness. 
A proper construction of the head will lessen the lia- 
bility of friction and fire. The head illustrated here- 
with shows one way in which cant boards are properly 
constructed. There will be no accumulation of grain 
or dirt in this head, as the sloping bottom retains no 
material that may drop from the buckets. 

A fire in the elevator leg is sometimes unavoidable. 
If it once gets a headway it creeps up and up until it 
breaks out at the elevator head. The best apparatus 
for such an emergency is an automatic fire extin- 
guisher in the head, as shown in the illustration. 
This is the most certain and only method of prevent- 
ing such fires. If a fire commences in the leg the 
heat will bring the automatic extinguisher into oper- 
ation. The water will scatter about the head and 
flow down both legs. Very little grain will be dam- 
aged, and very much may be saved. 

It would be wise to have tanks or barrels of salt 
water together with two or more convex bottomed 
buckets stationed at different points of the house. 
Covered buckets may also be hung on hooks or placed 
on shelves at different places. But it would be better 


ELEVATOR HEAD EQUIPPED WITH SPRINKLER. 


stillif chemical fire extinguishers were distributed 
throughout the elevator and automatic sprinklers sus- 
perded about in the more dangerous quarters. 

~The first endeavor of the elevator man should be to 
prevent a fire, the next to extinguishit. One cause 
of fires, which is hard to particularize and difficult to 
prevent, is through carelessness of employes. A snooz- 
ing foreman by an office stove, a smoking spoutman, 
careless engineer—all contribute to the aggregation of 
elevator fires, which seems to grow with the increase 
of elevators, instead of diminishing, as it should with 
our modern appliances. 


A RETROSPECTIVE VIEW. 


Tn reviewing the trade for 1894, J. F. Zahm & Co. 
of Detroit write: Our business has been satisfactory, 
although Detroit has not received her usual share of 
grain this year, on account of the strong elevator com- 
petition at Chicago. The total receipts. of wheat at 
Detroit for the year were 4,988,456 bushels, against 
8,810,454 bushels last year. Our total stock at pres- 
ent is 1,424,784 bushels, against 1,960,739 bushels a 
yearago Comparing the price of May wheat with a 
year ago, it is to-day 7% cents lower. Speculation 
during 1894 has been the lightest for many years. 
The market during the year has had its upsand downs 
same as usual, and we have had the usual reports of 
damage to crops, etc. In March there was a little 
flurry on account of reported damage, but it was soon 
forgotten. Then there was talk of small spring wheat 
acreage, and later dry weather. Thea came the big 
railway strike, then corn went up a-flying, and then 
everybody talked wheat feeding, etc., etc., but in 
spite of all these things prices have declined and we 
have one of the largest visible supplies ever known, 


and there seems to be plenty of wheat back in farm- 
ers’ hands. They say ‘‘everything comes to him who 
waits,’’ therefore the ‘‘bull’’ of ’94 may be rewarded 
in ’95 for his patience and pluck. 


DOTS ANP BASHES. 


Japan has developed a variety of maize with leaves 
beautifully striped with white. 


Corn cobs are being shipped to the Akron, Ohio, 
Smoking Pipe Company to be manufactured into 
pipes. 

King Corn is making a peaceable but thorough con- 
quest of a considerable portion of King Cotton’s ter- 
ritory. 

Four Polish boys with barb wire names were re- 
cently arrested for stealing grain from freight cars at 
Winona, Minn. : 


According to the accounts found in the library of 
Nebuchadnezzar, wheat cost about 10 cents of our 
money a bushel. 


The Nebraska state legislature will provide for the 
sufferers in the western part of the state, where the 
effects of last summer’s drouth is severely felt. 


An Eastern road has ordered a number of grain cars 
built which shall carry 100,000- pounds each, in order 
to meet the competition of lake transportation. 


Southern farmers are responding nobly to the call 
for help for stricken Nebraska. Many carloads of 
corn have been forwarded from the South to the West. 


A crop report from North Dakota is to the effect 
that last season’s Russian thistles developed nicely 
and the crop of seed is sufficient to supply the entire 
State. 


Roumania furnished more corn to the corn import 
ing countries of Hurope last year than the United 
States, the figures being 48,000,000 bushels and 46,- 
000,000 bushels. 


The Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Association has just 
published the constitution. and by-laws and rules for 
weighing and inspecting grain, and is sending it to 
anyone on application. 

The New York Times figures the probable total of 
wheat feeding at 125,000,000 bushels. The govern- 
ment’s report puts it at 75,000,000 bushels. One guess 
is about as good as another. 


According to the Minnesota Experiment Station the 
neglect to check the growth of smut in wheat in that 
state last year cost about a million dollars. A recent 
report says that during the present season the disease 
has increased very rapidly. 

With the English hundredweights which are not 
hundredweights, with the quarter for every kind of 
grain, the Russian poods and numerous other un- 
speakable measures, isit not about time to adopt a 
world standard for measuring grain? 


When hay is unloaded from the car how much dif- 
ferent it can look from the sample! It often compels 
the commission man to make it up in small lots and 
sell at aloss. Thisis unjust. There should be better 
inspection and more safety in buying by sample. 


The Union Grain and Hay Company of Cincinnati 
recently received a sample of rye that had been grown 
in Montana. It is said that while the quality was 
fine, the grain being about twice the ordinary size, 
there were only tw» carloads raised in the whole state. 


A new plan for obtaining corn has been evolyed by 
an Iowa schemer. ‘The originator of the scheme 
advertises for samples of bushels: of corn in the ear, 
freight paid, and offers as a prize for the best one a 
$500 span of horses. As horses are cheap and corn 
dear, if suckers. should prove to be plentiful, the ‘‘man 
with the scheme”’ would make a very satisfactory in- 
vestment. 

The Corle Oatmeal and Cereal Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., have missed 300 bushels of grain since last 
spring, and recently Isaac Peters was caught in the 
act of stealing oats from the company. Peters got 
ninety days. He is an old offender with a special 
preference for grain. It is thought that a gang is 
working in Kansas City and selling stolen grain to 
small dealers, otherwise fences, 
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IMPORTANT CHANGES IN RULES 
OF MILWAUKEE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE. 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce has adopted 
arule governing public warehouses and warehouse. 
men, which will be read with interest by everyone 
connected with the trade. The new rule was adopted 
December 26, and is known as Rule XXXI. It is as 


follows: 

Secrron 1. It shall be the duty of every ware- 
houseman, corporation or firm operating a warehouse 
made and declared regular by the Board of Directors 
with the approval of this Chamber of Commerce to 
receive for storage any grain or flaxseed that may be 
tendered to said warehouse, in the usual manner in 
which such warehouses are accustomed to receive the 
same in the ordinary course of business, not making 
any discrimination between persons seeking to avail 
themselves of such warehouse facilities; such grain or 
flaxseed in all cases to be inspected and graded by the 
duly authorized inspector, and to be stored with grain 
or flaxseed of the same grade received at the same 
time, as near as may be as to the time of being re- 
ceived. In no case shall grain or flaxseed of different 
grades be mixed together while in store, but if the 
owner or consignee so request, and the warehouseman 
consent thereto, his grain or flaxsced of the same 
grade may be kept ina bin by itself apart from that 
of the owners of other grain or flaxseed, which bin 
shall thereupon be marked and known as a separate 
bin or special bin. If a warehouse receipt be issued 
for grain or flaxseed so kept separate, it shall state on 
its face that it is in a special bin, and shall state the 
number of such bin, and no grain or flaxseed shall be 
delivered from such warehouse unless it be inspected 
on the delivery thereof by the duly authorized in- 
spector of grain or flaxseed. Nothing in this section 
shall be so construed as to require the receipt of grain 
and fiaxseed into any warehouse in which there is not 
sufficient room to accommodate it or store it properly, 
or in cases where such warehouse is necessarily 
closed. 

Src. 2. The proprietors and managers of such ware- 
houses shall be in unquestioned good financial standing 
and credit. 

Sec. 3. Such warehouses shall be so situated that 
they can be conveniently approached by vessels of or- 
dinary draught, and by wagons. 

Src. 4. They shall be provided with appliances for 
the convenient and expeditious receiving, handling 
and loading of grain in bulk, into vessels, cars and 
wagons. 

Src. 5. The proprietors or managers of such ware- 
houses shall honestly and cordially cooperate with such 
system of registration of warehouse receipts as may 
be established by the Board of Directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and furnish to the registrar all 
needed information to enable him to keep a correct 
record and account of all grain, together with the 
grade thereof, received and delivered by them daily, 
and of that remaining in store at the close of each 
week. 

Src. 6. The proprietors or managers of such ware- 
houses shall promptly, by the proper publication, ad- 
vise the trade and the public of any damage to grain 
or flaxseed held in store by them, whenever such dam- 
age shall occur to any extent that will render them 
unwilling to purchase and withdraw from store, at 
their own cost, all such damaged grain. 

Suc. 7, The Board of Directors of this Chamber of 
of Commerce may, if it think advisable, require a 
duly authorized inspector to so supervise the storage 
and distribution of grain and flaxseed in any or all reg- 
ular warehouses, that no discrimination or selection 
can be made in the quality or grade of grain or flax- 
seed, in the delivery of such grain or flaxseed from 
common bins, but in delivering out from such common 
bins the grain or flaxseed that has been longest in 
store shall be delivered. 

Sec. 8. All proprietors or managers of regular 
warehouses shall be and are hereby prohibited from 
receiving grain on consignment in the city of Mil- 
waukee, after the first day of January, 1895, and if 
any consignment be made to them, or to any elevator 
or warehouse operated by them in said city, such 
consignment or consignments on arrival they shall 
turn over to such commission house for sale as may 
be designated by the shipper of such consignment, 
provided that neither such warehouse proprietor or 
manager, or any member of the firm of company of 
such warehouse proprietor or manager, shall have any 
interest in such commission house. 

Src. 9. All proprietors and managers of regular 
warehouses shall be and are hereby prohibited from 
purchasing grain at country points or from dealers at 
country points, but they may buy in the markets of 
the cities of Superior, Duluth, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Milwaukee or Chicago, provided 
thatin case any such proprietor or manager of any 
regular warehouse, who may prior to the first day of 
January, 1895, make application to have a warehouse 
made regular, have pending contracts or leases at 
country points, or ownership of warehouses at 
country points, such party may be permitted by the 
Board of Directors to buy grain at such country points 
until the first day of August, 1895, or until such con- 


tracts expire, if they expire sooner than August 1, 
1895. And incase of the ownership of any country 
warehouses which the said proprietor or manager of 
a regular warehouse may not have been able to sell or 
lease after the first of August, 1895, it shall be discre- 
tionary with the Board of Directors to permit said 
proprietor or manager of such regular warehouse to 
continue buying at such country warehouse for such 
further time as the Board of Directors may permit. 

Src. 10. The proprietors or managers of regular 
warehouses shall be required to sell their regular 
contract grades of grain or flaxseed stored in said 
regular warehouses in the Milwaukee market only, 
and shall not ship any grain or flaxseed on their own 
account from any regular warehouse of which they 
are proprietor or manager, except such grades as are 
denominated and understood to be off grades or un- 
cleaned grades, provided, however, that the Board of 
Directors of this Chamber of Commerce may upon 
application grant to such warehouse proprietors or 
managers the privilege of shipping such quantity of 
the contract grades of all grain or flaxseed from their 
warehouses as will sufficiently relieve such ware- 
houses from being overloaded, or as will maintain 
the condition of such grain or flaxseed. 

Sno. 11. Warehouse receipts issued by warehouses 
now or regular hereafter declared regular by the Board 
of Directors with the approval of this Chamber of Com- 
merce shall be regular for delivery on contracts under 
the rules of the Chamber of Commerce so long as said 
warehouse shall continue to be a regular warehouse, 
but the term for which any warehouse is declared to 
be a regular warehouse to issue such receipts shall be 
limited to and expire on the first day of August in 
each year. No receipts issued on grain after the first 
day of August in any year in any warehouse shall be 
regular for delivery under the rules of this Chamber 
of Commerce after that date unless the warehouse 
upon which they have been issued has again been 
declared a regular warehouse for the ensuing year by 
the Board of Directors with the approval of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, provided, however, that the receipts 
issued before the first day of August in any year upon 
warehouses which have been regular warehouses to 
that date, but which have not been declared regular 
for the succeeding year, shall be regular for delivery 
upon such contracts for six months after the said first 
day of August: but nothing herein shall prevent the 
Board of Directors from declaring any warehouse or the 
receipts thereof irregular at any time for violation of 
or non-compliance with the laws of this state or any 
of the rules of the Chamber of Commerce or the regu- 
lations or requirements of the Board of Directors in be- 
half of such rules. 

So. 12. No warehouse shall hereafter be made 
regular by this Chamber of Commerce until the pro- 
prietors or managers of such warehouse shall have 
filed with the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
a bond with sufficient sureties in such sum and sub- 
ject to such conditions as may be required. by the 
Board of Directors under or in furtherance of the 
rules of the Chamber of Commerce and- the regula- 
tions and requirements of the Board of Directors in 
reference to warehouses and for the security of the 
public. 

Src. 18. Proprietors or managers of all warehouses 
now regular are hereby required before the 8th day of 
January, 1895, to file with the secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce a bond with sufficient sureties 
in such sum and subject to such conditions as may 
be required by the Board of Directors under or in 
furtherance of the rules of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the regulations and requirements of the Board of 
Directors in reference to warehouses and for the secur- 
ity of the public. 

Sec. 14. Any important change in the conditions 
of any regular warehouse or rates of storage or disre- 
gard or evasion of the above requirements shall at any 
time be a sufficient cause for declaring any such 
warehouse no longer a regular warehouse within the 
meaning of the rules of the Chamber of Commerce. 


ADULTERATION OF CLOVERSEED. 


Consul Campbell at Newcastle, England, has called 
attention to a notice published in a newspaper in that 
city purporting to give the results of the inquiry by 
the Ontario agricultural station into the quality of 
American cloyerseed. The article states the seed is 
the most impure in the market, containing no less than 
9 per cent. of weed seeds, mainly sorrel. In six pounds 
used to plant an acre there were no less than 700,000 
weeu seeds. Orushed and dyed quartz is also used as 
an adulterant. In view of these facts the paper warns 
farmers to be careful in their purchases of American 
cloverseed. As the United States exported in the last 
nine months over 130,000 hundredweight of such seed, 
valued at £2 6s, per hundredweight, the consul thinks 
the department should be informed upon the matter, 


It is reported that a farmer at Pilot Grove, Ill., had 
500 acres in corn last summer which yielded on an 
average of 79 bushels per acre. 


SCREENINGS. 


“Oheer up, old man,’’ said‘ the bear to the bull, 
“you never can tell what’s in store for you.’’ 


Kansas appears to have made up its mind to pro- 
duce more wheat and fewer cranks next year. 


Can a fellow who has a bad habit of kissing girls in 
the hay field be properly called a hay-rake?—Hay 
There. 


‘IT can bear this no longer,’’ said the buchetshop 
keeper, as the markets took a turn; and he locked his 
front door. 


‘“Paw,’’ said Jamie, who was reading of a bucket- 
shop failure, ‘‘what does insolvency mean?’ ‘‘My 
son, insolvency is a long word for a short condition.” 


“Did I understand you to say that Thompson was a 
farmer?’ ‘Good gracious, no! I said he made his 
money in wheat. You never heard of a farmer doing 
that, did you?’’—Indianapolis Journal. 


Scientists are telling us that the canals on Mars are 
doubling. We do not know that a special election was 
held for the purpose, but it is evident the Marsians 
are trying to compete with America’s schemes in that 
line, ; 

“Excuse me, Brother Brown,”’’ said the grain dealer 
to the elder, ‘‘I never talk shop on Sunday.’’ Brother 
Brown had innocently asked him when he had first 
received light and had been arrested on his erring 
weighs. 

“‘T’d be afraid to allow my son to work in the Board 
of Trade office,’’ said the farmer, ‘‘but he says they’s 
no danger. Shakspeare and Milton did and they’re 
full of quotations yet, he says, and didn’t come to no 
bad end.”’ > 


“Henry,’’ she said thoughtfully. ‘‘What is it?’ 
responded the worried business man rather shortly. 
“T wish you could rearrange your business a little 
bit.”” ‘‘How?’’ “So as to be a bear on the exchange , 
instead of at home.’’—Judge. 


OPPOSE NEW INSPECTION AT 
SUPERIOR. 


A circular signed by the Globe and the Superior Ter- 
minal Elevator companies will be read to the Wiscon- 
sin legislature when a bill will be introduced through 
the influence of the millers of West Superior, Wis., for 
a Wisconsin state inspection of grain instead of the 
Minnesota state inspection, which is now in use in 
Superior. The circular says Wisconsin inspection 
would be detrimental to Superior elevator systems. 
The circular, which is as follows, is an unexpected 
opposition: | 
_ “The undersigned, who are owners of elevators and 
mills located at West Superior and Superior, under- 
stand an effort is being made to place the inspection 
of grain under the supervision of some authority 
created by the state of Wisconsin. We are satisfied 
with the present inspection, that under the state board 
of railroad commissoners of Minnesota. 

‘Because the grain is bought in the country under 
the inspection of the members of the Minnesota state 
board. 

“Shippers would not send grain to a market where 
it would be inspected under different rules from where 
bought. 

“Our chief competitors, Duluth and Minneapolis, 
are operated under those rules. 

“Two boards of inspection at the head of the lake 
would come in conflict and as a result grades would 
have less value in Eastern markets. 

‘“‘We are compelled to trade upon the Duluth board 
to protect our purchase because the wheat we buy 
there is recognized for delivery. ’ 

“We are of the opinion that if a new law was passed 
to compel us to use an inspection other than that used 
at Duluth it would give Duluth advantage over. us; 
these grades being known the world over we could not 
compete. 

“The move is not desired by the grain trade, and 
the only object we can see for its inauguration is to 
secure positions for a few inspectors. We feel that we 
are the interested parties and protest against any moye 
so detrimental to our interests,” 


oe 


PRESIDENT W.T. BAKER AND HIS 
POLICY. 


The Chicago elevator men succeeded in making only 
a slight protest against the recent re-election of Will- 
iam T. Baker to the office of president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, but they showed quite plainly that 
they are still looking out for their interests as closely 
as possible. The new president is strongly anti-2leva- 
tor, and opposed to public warehousemen being pri- 
vate grain dealers. He believes that the two interests 
should be kept entirely separate, and that the Board 
of Trade should oblige the elevators under heavy penal- 
ties to cease trading in grain and confine their opera- 
tions merely to the warehousing of grain. 

Mr. Baker at one time proposed that elevator re- 
ceipts should not be regarded as regular when the per- 
sons issuing the receipts were also dealing in grain. 

The annual meeting of the Board of Trade was held 
January 14, and Mr. Baker in his inaugural address 
said: ‘‘The business of this Board has suffered from 
evils distinctly local and that do not operate elsewhere. 
Bucketshop dealing has so honeycombed the trade as 
to seem ineradicable, though this association is fur- 
nishing the bucketshops that without which they 
could never have started and without which they 
cannot exist. The capital in trade of bucketshops is 
official, continuous quotations which you only can 
supply. Business would go on in your exchange if no 
quotations ever left the floor, but no bucketshop can 
run an instant without your quotations. To be of 
value enough to bucketshops to attract victims the 
quotations must be not only continuous but official. 
However simple-minded a man must be who ventures 
in a bucketshop, he will not long trust himself to the 
tender mercies of swindlers who could and would 
make figures to suit themselves in robbing their pat- 
rons. The various gambling devices in pool rooms or 
elsewhere in this city should not be confounded with 
bucketshop uses of your quotations. While you per- 
mit an additional attraction to the habitues of gam- 
bling resorts which adds nothing to your credit, the 
greatest wrong is done throughout the country, where 
patrons fail to distinguish between bucketshop thieves 
and honorable business establishments. The city 
gamester sees only a wager and may be as willing to 
bet on your quotations as on anything else that has 
an uncertain future. The customers of country 
buchetshops, on the other hand, believe their trans- 
actions are legitimate and are made on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. This Board once tried the experi- 
ment of discontinuing supplies to bucketshops. Was 
your business better while that experiment was oper- 
ating or since it has been discontinued? lIask you for 
an expression on this subject at this meeting and 


recommend that your directors be authorized to dis- 


continue the present plan of supplying continuous 
official quotations of our markets. I am aware of the 
possible embarrassment of again making this arrange- 
ment acceptable owing to the unequal use of private 
telegraph wires by members, but think I may pledge 


the directory that this discretion, if given them, will 


not be used to your disadvantage. 
“Next to the incubus of the bucketshops is the 
tyranny of the elevator monopoly, which from a fair 


‘and legitimate beginning has grown to such propor- 


7 


tions within your association as to threaten its very 
existence. And it is a broader question than the sur- 
vival of the fittest among groups of business men and 
interests in this exchange. It concerns every mer- 
chant and every common carrier engaged in the great 
commerce of this city, and every farmer who con- 
tributes to make that commerce possible. The ware- 
housing of grain is only an incident in its transit from 
producer to consumer. Its natural and healthy func- 
tion is in accepting on storage the overflow of the sea- 
son of freest movement that the channels of com- 
merce may not be clogged or obstructed, and safely 
caring for the same while waiting a demand. But in 
Chicago the accumulation and storage of grain have 
come to be the chief end and aim of potential and 
dominating forces. The alliance between railroads 
and elevators has resulted in reaching out after mill- 
ions of bushels not naturally tributary to us, and 
when gathered here, preventing it by such tricks of 
trade-as you are familiar with from ever getting away 
again as long as storage can be collected on it. This 
policy has resulted in such stagnation of grain here 
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as to depress prices to the lowest point in history. 
For it is not the Chicago stock alone that this market 
has to carry. Its very volume invites dealers in every 
market in the world to make sales here against hold- 
ings elsewhere, which they would not dare to do but 
for abnormal accumulations brought and held here by 
uunatural means. Cargoes of wheat bought on Euro- 
pean account in Australia, India, Russia and Argen- 
tina, as well as stocks at all other points of accumula- 
tion, are sold against here, so that our market feels 
the weight of the entire world’s surplus. 

“This condition is only made possible by the enor- 
mous and unnatural hoard brought and retained here 
to satisfy the avarice of half a dozen corporations, the 
largest of which isowned in London. A system that 
permits the proprietors of public elevators, directly or 
indirectly, to deal in the property of which they are 
custodians is essentially immoral. The temptation to 
reserve for themselves the best of a grade is one to 
which the law never contemplated that they should 
be subjected. Inde2d, the principal motive of the ware- 
house law was to prevent their ownership or control 
of grain in public warehouses. Yet it is notorious that 
during the last year the proprietors of elevators have 
had for sale and have sold millions of bushels of grain 
at a large premium, not one cent of which in equity 
belonged to them. The grain bought elsewhere by 
elevator proprietors is promptly sold here to you for 
some future delivery, so they become the custodians 
of your property, which, however, you can only get 
on payment of such premiums as the urgency of the 
demand may enable them to exact. 

“Ttis an unwelcome task for me to criticise the 
methods of any class of our members, but this is an 
occasion for plain speech and honest, earnest effort to 
restore to this association its vanishing glory and 
traditions. The elevator monopoly is the same blight 
on legitimate business that antioption legislation 
would have been if enacted. The old time open com- 
petition of thousands has been superseded by new 
conditions, under which each railroad terminating in 
Chicago is practically controlled by a single buyer. 
Special rates are made to favored individuals who 
have the further advantage of elevator control, so 
that rates charged to the public are rebated to them- 
selves, thus enabling them to outbid or undersell all 
competitors. This charge of three-quarters of a 
cent per bushel for the first term of storage 
is retained only as a protection to elevator managers 
against the competition of legitimate dealers in grain. 
It is a charge that you cannot avoid, but which is ig- 
nored by them in their own trausactions, thus forcing 
everyone to sell toor buy of them. The fact that this 
charge is not bona fide, but only a foil to competition, 
proves that it is unjust and should be abolished. 
While elevator proprietors are willing to pay one cent 
per bushel more for grain ‘to go to store’ in their own 
warehouses than the market price of the same grain 
in store (and subject to the charge of three-quarters of 
a cent per bushel) is evidence that the first storage 
charge is not legitimate and also that the subsequent 
terms of storage are unduly profitable. The charge 
for the transfer of grain from cars to vessels, a dis- 
tance of perhaps 100 feet, is greater than the average 
rate of freight during last season from Chicago to 
Buffalo. The same grain is transferred on track by the 
railroads themselves from western to eastern cars for 
nothing. : 

‘‘A proper solution of our difficulties must include 
facilities by railroads entering here for free ware- 
housing of grain on arrival and fair rates for storage 
on naturally acquired accumulations. The device of 
collecting storage in advance of delivery of grain has 
supplied largely increased capital to elevator pro- 
prietors to be used against you in the unequal com- 
petition for business. There is no legal nor moral 
right in this practice and it should be terminated 
altogether. Warehouse receipts for’ grain are made 
current by your rules. These rules are absolutely 
binding on every buyer in your market whether he is 
a memberof your Board or not. 

“Tt therefore behooves you to protect the innocent 
purchaser by every safeguard within your power. It 
is not only your right but your imperative duty to 
have such an oversight of elevator management as 
will assure to holders of warehouse receipts made 
regular by your rules that their receipts represent not 
only property but uncontaminated grades and condi- 


tion. In providing the requisites for regular re- 
ceipts it may be possible to correct some of the abuses 
complained of as well as give adequate security to 
holders of warehouse receipts. But the Legislature 
must be appealed to fo so amend the warehouse law 
as to make it impossible for public warehousemen to 
be also dealers in grain, and railroad companies hay- 
ing terminals here should be required to warehouse 
their grain on arrival as they do every other species 
of merchandise. With this purpose in view, I recom- 
mend the appointment of a committee on legislation 
outside the board of directors to promote the nec- 
essary legislation at Springfield. 

“The uniformity and integrity of the inspection of 
grain are of paramount importance to the members 
of this association. It has been placed by the state 
entirely beyond our control, and so long as it is fairly 
conducted we would not have it otherwise. Thus far 
there has been little to complain of, but there is, and 
always will be, danger of politics dominating the 
department to the detriment and demoralization of 
the service. I therefore earnestly recommend that 
you direct your efforts toward such a modification of 
the law as will place the department under civil ser- 
vice reform rules. There should be no appointments 
except for merit and no removals except for cause. 
There can be no question of the necessity and justice 
of this proposition. An inspector of grain in fixing 
its grade thereby Ccetermines its value, a trust that 
should not be confided to men who are not skilled in 
their calling. Zeal in partisan campaign work does 
not qualify men for this occupation, and none should 
ever be employed who cannot stand such an examina- 
tion as only a ripe experience will prepare them for, 

“Trading in privileges has become so common out- 
side of exchange hours as to impair the good name of 
the association. These transactions are outside the 
law and are distinctly obnoxious to your own rules, 
They cannot be enforced either in the courts or under 
the rulesof this Board, and anybody can sue at any 
time and recover for even consequential losses. The 
Illinois statute prescribes penalties of fine and impris- 
onment for making such contracts and specifically de- 
clares that all such contracts ‘shall be considered gam - 
bling contracts and shall be void.’ It is claimed that 
the dull state of trade makes these transactions nec- 
essary, but do they not contribute to an important ex- 
tent to the very stagnation you complain of? By 
cooping prices within a narrow limit, day after day, 
do you not discourage business that you would count 
on in a free and unrestricted market? The risks as- 
sumed by you as commission merchants are beyond 
computation and more than all else in making these 
transactions we violate the law. I sincerely urge that 
means may be taken to put an end to the practice at 
once.” * 

At the close of the address H. I’. Douseman offered 
a resolution asking that steps be taken to secure legis- 
lation whereby the inspection department might be 
controlled by civil service rules. W. H. Beebe offered 
a resolution asking that a new committee of seven 
members outside of the directory be appointed by the 
president to be known as the Committee on Legisla- 
tion. W.S. Warren offered a resolution looking to- 
ward the total suppression of trading in privileges. I. 
P. Rumsey offered a resolution to the effect that the 
president be supported in his position relative to de- 
priving the bucketshops of ways of receiving official 
quotations. J. P. Sherwin offered a resolution asking 
that all the recommendations of the president be in- 
dorsed by a general resolution of the board. All these 
resolutions were adopted. 


Secretary Morton has prepared a bill which provides 
for the government distributiuon of seed other than 
through congressmen. 

Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa are managing to cut 
down the demand forcorn by feeding with cottonseed 
meal, oil cake and wheat. It is said that the demand 
for cottonseed meal is rapidly increasing in these 
States. 

A scientist has given out the startling information 
that hay doesn’t have seed, and, therefore, there can 
be no such thing as a ‘‘hayseed.’’ The next thing we 
know somebody will be finding out that hay doesn’t 
have fever, and we will be in a pretty boat to diagnose 
our usual ailment, 
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SPECIAL CARS FOR GRAIN. 


As grain constitutes a large portion of all the 
freight carried by Western and Northwestern 
roads it merits better care than carriers give it. 
With the exception of enlarging their cars a lit- 
tle carriers have not improved their facilities for 
transporting grain in bulk since they commenced 
it years ago. 

Jarriers provide cars of special pattern for 
transporting live stock, coal, furniture, oil and 
other articles, yet for grain, which constitutes a 
greater proportion of the freight carried by the 
roads traversing the grain-producing territory of 
the North than all of these articles, no cars have 
been provided. Grain shippers and receivers 
have been charged with being the most apathetic 
class of business men on earth and their remark- 
able toleration of impositions and neglect of 
needs and just rights at the hands of. carriers 
does not prove the contrary. 

Light weight oats and old wornout car doors 
cause shippers much trouble and loss. In order 
to get a carload of oats in some of the small 
cars it is necessary to nail up the doorway. 
These are broken open by inspectors and sam- 
plers and the oats fall out. It is the same way 
with wornout car doors. If the grain cars were 
made without doors in the sides and windows in 
the ends, and provided instead with two doors 
in the roof for loading and a small window in 
each side at bottom for unloading, much grain 
which is now lost would be saved. A tin-cov- 
ered floor inclined towards the center would 
greatly facilitate the unloading of grain and save 
much that is now left in the car. The weighing 
of the grain which is left in the car at destina- 
tion would also increase the carrier’s freight bill. 
It would also increase the shipper’s profit and 
encourage him to do more shipping. 

One of the trunk lines is reported to be mak- 
ing cars large enough to carry 100,000 pounds 


of grain ard every one of them willbe made just 
like the old cars, so that they can be used just 
as conveniently for carrying miscellaneous 
freight west, or both ways when cropsare short. 
Special cars for grain made as indicated in the 
foregoing could easily be made strong enough 
to carry 80,000 to 100,000 pounds of the heavier 
grains without making the car much heavier 
than those used at present. The reduction in 
the weight of cars in a train would be suflicient 
to effect a material saving in coal and enable 
carriers to transport grain at a lower cost. 


CHICAGO’S GRAIN TRADE. 


The grain trade of Chicago in 1894 was far 
from satisfactory. The elevator men made some 
money; so did the insurance men. Pretty nearly 
everybody else did not. The lake freight busi- 
ness was unprofitable; and its misfortune did 
not redound to anybody’s advantage except the 
consumer’s. The average rate on corn from Chi- 
cago to Buffalo was less than 1 1-5 cents, the 
lowest on record. In July rates went down to 
less than a cent. 

Failures in the Chicago Board of Trade were 
few and not important. The only failure of real 
consequence was that of Ernest Hess, who got 
on the short side of corn at the wrong time. 

The receipts of wheat through 1894 amounted 
to 25,665,902 bushels; of corn 64,951,815 
bushels; of oats 63,144,885 bushels; of bar- 
ley 13,418,392 bushels and of rye 1,368,157 
bushels. Of flour 4,223,182 barrels were re- 
ceived. Aggregating the business the total 
receipts including flour were 172,772,333 bush- 
els. Compared with 1893 there was a falling 
off of every individual item named above except 
barley, which was about the same. The total 
receipts in 1893 were 246,972,966 bushels. The 
largest falling off was, of course, in corn, of 
which over 91,000,000 bushels were received in 
1893. The total inspection in and out for the 
fiscal year ending Nov. 1, 1894, was about 62,- 
000,000 bushels less than in the preceding year, 
and 53,834 less cars of grain were received. 

The receipts of grass seeds amounted to 47,- 
524,961 pounds; of flaxseed 5,092,668 bushels; 
broomcorn 17,138,112 pounds. The trade in 
cattle and dressed meats was perhaps the most 
satisfactory of all Chicago’s varied commerce. 
But all in all 1894 was not a pleasing year; but 
it might have been a great deal worse. This is 
shown in the comparative paucity of business 
failures. We hope 1895 has better things in 
store for all of us. 


THE COST OF RAISING WHEAT. 


The cost of raising wheat is an economic rid- 
dle, judging from the widely varying figures 
given. It is not to be expected, of course, that 
the cost should be the same for all parts of the 
country; but it does seem reasonable to expect 
that the estimates should have some consistency, 
not to mention sense. The statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture makes the cost per 
acre $11.69, which he thinks is almost normal. 
If it is, then wheat that cost a dollar a bushel to 
raise has sold in 1894 for less than 50 cents. If 
this is so, if farmers have been scoring a loss on 
their wheat right along, why do they continue 
to raise it? If Mr. Robinson’s figures are cor- 
rect the farmers lost nearly $200,000,000 on the 
crop of 1894. Yet they go right in to score 
another loss in 1895. ither the figures are 
wrong or the farmers are crazy. 

The figures are wrong. For instance, they 
include $2.81 as the rent of the land. Why 
should this be included? Why should interest 
or rent be counted and a profit expected besides? 
No business man sets aside ‘dnterest” on his 
capital invested and reckons profits outside of it. 
Why should a farmer? Then again; Mr. Robin- 
son’s figures include $2.16 per acre for manure. 
What proportion of the wheat lands of the coun- 
try is fertilized to this extent? What propor- 
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tion is fertilized at all? Yet, here are two items 
amounting to nearly half of the whole estimate 
of the cost per acre, one of which has no busi- 
ness to be included at all, and the other only for 
certain sections of the country. Every other 
item in the estimate is a fancy price. 

A correspondent of the County Gentleman 
reviews some of the figures commonly given and 
adds some of his own. Here is his estimate: 


Origin ale plowing sem aera Ge aa selec iateieretelers $0.75 
aD Alou: b Noga gemodaie otc Hoon bode don soc oe 13 
See 6 Cena Re Ra ashy EON: DIES OOEROOC cI cose iC 65 
PLAEVOSGID Esser ole seis scien een iete he erent ene 90 

Threshing ({4 pushels)i.cae cues nec terete 98 _ 
Marketing (14 bushels) 2 s2%. slew elector are 49 
Wear and teanecanty ites nye sebttsets tigen trees 10 
POUAISC ONE sis ehtte Goats eah Olas hieapertaae sateen $4.00 

Cost per bushel on basis indicated......... 0.285 

In regard to this estimate he says: ‘I have 


discarded all fancy prices for labor, exclusive 

teams and board charges, and while my conclu-. 
sion is far different from the official statement 

quoted, and a radical departure from the com- 

mon opinion, I believe it to be reasonable. It 

covers cost only and is a crystalization of the 

impressions I have received during several 

years close contact with wheat growers in the 

wheat districts of the West.” - 

But the whole argument is clinched by the 
fact that in spite of falling prices wheat, is still 
raised in immense quantities. It would not be 
and could not be, were the average normal cost 
anything like $11.69 per acre. 


LEGISLATION RECOMMENDED 
FOR MINNESOTA. 


Now that Minnesota’s legislators have again . 
congregated at the capital, it may be of advan- 
tage to those connected with the grain trade to 
call attention to some of the recommendations 
made by the committee appointed by the last 
legislature to investigate the grain trade of the 
state. Among other things that committee 
recommended that: ; 


All railroad companies of and doing business in this 
state should be required to construct and maintain track 
scales at all of their respective stations in the state 
from which there were shipped during any preceding 
year at least sixty carloads of grain; and as a recom- 
pense to the said companies for providing such ser- 
vice, and for doing and performing whatever else may 
be found necessary and incidental thereto, a reasona- 
ble charge should be allowed them. The committee 
believes that it would be no less than justice to such 
producing and shipping interests to require by law 
that common carriers be held responsible and ac- 
countable for the full amount of grain received by 
them on board their cars, which should in all in- 
stances be evidenced before the cars leave their re- 
spective stations by appropriate receipts; and in con- 
sideration of such responsibility and accountability 
and for loss by shrinkage and transportation or other 
cause, the said companies should be allowed to tax or 
assess one-half of 1 per cent. of the amount received. 

Public warehouses should be required by law to as- 
certain at least once during each crop year the 
amount of wheat in their bins and the amount of out- . 
standing warehouse receipts, which should be done un- 
der the direction of the railroad and warehouse com- 
mission at such time as the commission may deem 
most practicable, and the results thereof should be 
made a matter of public record. 

The committee would recommend, if practicable, 
that public elevators be required to construct scales 
and weigh grain upon the ground floor before the grain — 
is elevated so that the unloading of cars may be un- 
der the supervision of state weighers. 

The committee would also recommend that under 
no circumstances should grain or screenings be per- 
mitted to be shipped out of public warehouses with- 
out weighing and inspection. 


Minnesota could enforce a law requiring car- 
riers to put in track scales, because they could 
not hide behind that old plea of state interfer- 
ence with interstate commerce as they have done 
so effectually in Kansas. Most of the grain 
shipped from Minnesota country stations is con- 
signed to markets within the state. However, 
track scales are not wanted, a little practice at 
guessing will enable the shipper to determine 
nearer the correct weight of his grain than track 
scales at country points will in winter or stormy 
weather; unprotected track scales at points 
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where they cannot be inspected and kept in 
order by scale experts are an abomination. 

The clean bill of lading is one thing that 
shippers are fully entitled to, and a law requir- 
ing carriers to issue a clean bill of lading to 
every elevator man who put in hopper scales 
and weighed the grain in the presence of the 
station agent could be enforced, and should be 
enacted. 

The recommendations regarding public ware- 
house men also merit serious consideration. 
Although there is little cause for complaint 
against the public warehousemen of the state, 
still nothing can be lost to the trade by placing 
additional restrictions around the public store- 
houses. 


SEED FOR DESTITUTE FARMERS. 


There are large areas in the Northwest where 
the farmers must be supplied with seed from 
some source if a crop is to be raised this year. 
This is particularly true of South Dakota, some 
parts of Minnesota, North Dakota and a large 
part of Nebraska. The drought bore upon some 
localities with unexampled severity. The farm- 
ers are destitute of everything except land, and 
the seed for the next crop must be supplied from 
outside sources. ~~ 

Naturally the elevator companies are expected 
to grapple with the question and they have 
already formulated plans to meet the emergency. 
Hitherto distribution of seed in ‘small lots on 
credit has not heen a paying investment to the 
elevator men, and now matters are so bad in 
some sections that the farmers can tender no 
security whatever for the loan of the seed. So 
the elevator people propose to supply seed grain 
to the counties, accepting county warrants in 
payment, and so have the county commissioners 
attend to the distribution of the seed and the 
security for its payment. Possibly the plan 
may not be strictly legal, but in an emergency 
like that presented by the seed problem, objec- 
tion is not likely to be made. The county leg- 
islators have authority to take care of the desti- 
tute and it would seem strange if they did not 
have the power to prevent people from be- 
coming utterly destitute and a charge upon the 
authorities. Anyhow, the plan is the best that 
has been suggested and will no doubt be adopted. 
The Peavey Company has supplied one county 
with 200 tons of coal, taking county warrants in 
payment. The need of seed is just as pressing 
as the need of coal. - 


WHEAT PRICES AND FREIGHT 
CHARGES. 


Some years ago, in 1887, we believe, Mr. Kd- 
ward Atkinson made some statements before the 
royal commission appointed to examine into the 
causes of agricultural depression in Great 
Britain. These figures plainly showed that one 
cause of the decadence of wheat production in 
Great Britain and the decline in price was the 
largely decreased cost of transporting wheat and 
flour to great Britain from the American North- 
west. Mr. Atkinson now says he has gone over 
the whole ground of freight charges for grain 
and finds that his former statements were strictly 
within the bounds of accuracy. 

Comparing last year with 1874, Mr. Atkinson 
finds that the railroad charges from the North- 
west to the Atlantic Coast show a reduction of 
45 cents per bushel, while the reduction in ocean 
freights amount to 16 cents per bushel. The 
decreased cost of production on the farm and 
milling the wheat he places at 18 cents more. 
Consequently the decreased cost of transferring 
a bushel of wheat from Dakota to J.ondon in the 
form of flour amounts to 79 cents. The price of 
wheat in Mark Lane for 1870-1874 was about 
$1.70 per bushel. Consequently the price of 
wheat has been nearly cut in two by reductions 
which have not come out of the farmer. 

This does not prove that the farmer is getting 


a good price for his wheat now; but it does show 
that all of the fall in price has not been taken 
out of the farmer; and that 50-cent wheat is 
only about half as bad as it looks, compared 
with twenty years ago. The comparison does 
not make present prices attractive by any means; 
but it does show that they are not so bad as the 
bare quotations would indicate, 


A NATIONAL CONVENTION OF HAY 
DEALERS. 


A national convention of hay dealers will be 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, next Tuesday, January 
22. The prospects are that the meeting will be 
well attended and much good work will be done. 
The object is to establish a uniform system of 
grading for the entire country and to organize 
a National Hay Dealers’ Association. Every 
grain dealer who handles hay should attend this 
meeting and help along the good work; then, too, 
the time may not be far distant when the grain 
dealers will want to organize and a little experi- 
ence in this line will be valuable. 


A GOLDEN MOTTO FOR GRAIN 
DEALERS. 


A Quebec correspondent suggests that we 
adopt as the golden motto of this journal the 
words ‘‘grain should be bought and sold by the 
hundred pounds.” For years we have cham- 
pioned the cause of this amount as the standard 
unit of measure for all grains, and have had the 
extreme pleasure of seeing the American Seed 
Trade Association adopt it and drop the bushel 
of different weights in different states. 

The multiplicity of standard measures is con- 
fusing to an exasperating degree. ‘The bushel 
of every grain save wheat varies in weight in the 
different states. The hundredweight ranges 
from 100 to 112 pounds in the different markets 
of the world, and the quarter is no better, as will 
be seen by referring to a reply to a ‘‘query” in 
this number. 

Freight is charged by the 100 pounds and all 
grain scales are made to weigh by the 100 
pounds and fraction thereof, and how much 
simpler it would be to buy all grains by the 100 
pounds instead of by a bushel weighing 30 to 70 
pounds. No reductions from pounds to bushels 
would be necessary and the labor and time 
could be saved. ‘The errors made in reducing 
would be prevented and one could more readily 
determine the freight on his grain, as the rate 
would be quoted per unit. The cental of 100 
pounds is the only standard unit that merits the 
support of the grain trade. 

We would be pleased to receive the opinions 
of dealers on this subject. 


SELLING GRAIN WITHOUT CLEAR 
TITLE. 


Some time ago a number of Illinois grain deal- 
ers in convention assembled decided to ask the 
present Legislature to give them some relief 
from the impositions practiced upon them by 
tenants who sell the landlord’s share of the grain 
produced, and by farmers who sell crops which 
were mortgaged when growing. As yet nothing 
has been accomplished, but it is not likely that 
the dealers have forgotten it, for a number have 
suffered loss at the hands of dishonest farmers 
who have practiced this trick,’ and all are 
anxious to have it stopped. If it was made a 
criminal offense punishable by one year in chains 
at work on the public highways, few farmers 
would indulge in the profitable practice of sell- 
ing grain to which they have not perfect legal 
title. 

It seems that North Carolina farmers have the 
same weakness, for a bill has been introduced in 
the Legislature of that state providing for the 
repeal of the law which allows farmers to give a 


lien on their unplanted crops to secure money 
and supplies wherewith to make the crops. It 
is argued that the present system admits of 
methods by which purchases are made of much 
in the way of bacon, fertilizers, forage, etc., 
which should be produced on the farm; and that 
under this system the acreage in cotton is larger 
than it otherwise would be, because this pro- 
duct is a cash article as soon as on the market. 
- Such a law, if enacted, would be unconstitu- 
tional. A man may mortgage whatever he can 
get aloan on, nothwithstanding state laws to 
the contrary. 


INDEPENDENT INSPECTION AT 
SUPERIOR. 


The move being made to secure state legisla- 
tion which will provide for the establishment of 
a grain inspection department at Superior, Wis., 
is meeting with considerable opposition, and it 
is rightly so. Another inspection department 
at the head of the lakes with a new set of stand- 
ard grades would only add confusion to the 
trade. Superior’s trade would suffer for some 
time, for dealers would refuse to buy the grades 
of that market until they had learned the quality 
of the grades and the reliability of the inspectors. 

The trade is already cursed with numerous 
grades and many inspection departments whose 
work is of doubtful value. The number should 
be reduced rather than increased. 

The grades and work of the Minnesota in- 
spection department is all right and should be 
maintained at Superior. If Wisconsin covets 
the profit made by the Minnesota department, 
let it be provided that the receipts at Superior 
shall be expended in the interests of the depart- 
ment at Superior and that the charge for inspec- 
tion shall not exceed the cost. 


Trunk line roads running east from Chicago, 
and especially those in the pool that have not 
been receiving their percentage of the freight, 
have been secretly cutting the rate to 17 cents 
Chicago to New York. However, it has not 
been instrumental in increasing the business. 
Rail carriers so persistently ignore the require- 
ments of the interstate commerce law that it is 
difficult to understand why they labor so hard in 
behalf of the amendment permitting them to 
form pools. 


Tuer National Convention of Manufacturers 
will meet in Cincinnati on January 22. We are 
informed by E. P. Wilson, secretary of the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton county, O., that arrangements have 
been made by which delegates to the convention 
will be returned to their homes at one-third fare 
provided they secure from the agent at the 
point of departure a receipt for the fare paid to 
Cincinnati. This arrangement covers all the 
territory embraced in the Trunk Line and Cen- 
tral Traffic, Chicago & Ohio River and Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis Passenger Associations; also 
points on the Chicago & Alton, and Chicago, 
R. I. & Pacific Railways. <A large attendance 
is expected at the convention. 


Tue annual meeting of the National Board of 
Trade will be held at Washington, D. C., Janu- 
ary 29 and the two following days. All sorts 
of things will be discussed, as usual, and some 
excellent recommendations made to Congress, 
which, as, in years past, Congress will proceed 
to ignore. One question will come up that is 
sure to start a breeze; that relating to the 
monthly and yearly government crop reports. 
The resolution recites that the government re- 
ports have in recent years been ‘‘confusing, 
misleading and manifestly erroneous,” and re- 
solves that if continued they should be im- 
proved. That resolution may not be acted on by 
Congress but it will certainly elicit a letter from 
Secretary Morton that will be worth reading. 
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ENTION 


Ir would seem that all the Chicago grain ship- 
pers are now enjoying cut rates Hast; and east- 
bound traffic will swell again. Those who got 
in first made some money; but everything is 
now on the same old level, and the lower prices 
quoted are no longer attractive to the Hast. 
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Country elevator men who have extra fine 
wheat, white corn or oats would find it to their 
profit to send samples to the different marketa, 
Wheat flour, grits and oatmeal millers are con- 
tinually seeking grain of superior quality and 
when they find it generally are willing to pay a 
premium for it. 


Burrato grain dealers want the carriers to 
erect a first class grain transfer elevator at that 
point for transferring grain from cars of west- 
ern to those of eastern roads. The business at 
that point merits such improved facilities and 
the provision of such by carriers would prove 
of profit to them as well as to the dealers. 


Wownpers will never cease. The Illinois & 
Michigan canal, in the report of the commission- 
ers for 1894, shows that it not only earned ex- 
penses but a surplus besides, of something like 
$12,000. The net receipts were the largest 
since 1876. And yet the experience of 1894 
would hardly justify building more canals. 


You will confer a favor by sending us a state- 
ment of the facts whenever you make any 
change in your firm, elevator or place of busi- 
ness, for publication in the American ELEvA- 
TOR AND GRAIN TRADE. You will also prevent 
our republishing the erroneous statements so 
often made by newspaper men not familiar with 
the trade. 


Sincr Germany and Prussia have patched up 
their tariff quarrel, the imports of Russian grain 
into the German Empire have increased enor- 
mously. For the first ten months of last year 
the wheat trade between the two countries in- 
creased more than 100 per cent, and the barley 
trade more than 300 per cent. Evidently we 
need to patch up some of our tariff quarrels. 


Tue directors of the Chicago Board of Trade 
voted to suspend from membership for ten years 
Harris D. Booge Jr., of Booge, Frazer & Co., 
which made a failure last summer. The charge 
made was that the firm had been bucket-shop- 
ping all its trades; but perhaps they fired Mr. 
Booge principally on account of his name. 
Booge is an ominous-sounding and forbidding 
name. 


We welcome a new daily which hails from 
Duluth under the name Daily Commercial 
Record. It will devote considerable space to 
the interests of those engaged in handling grain 
as well as produce, and give complete market 
reports. The editor, Geo. H. Larke, seems to 
be thoroughly in touch with the trade of that 
district and merits the support of everyone con- 
nected with it. 


Tuer new rules adopted by the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce have met with consider- 
able opposition from the elevator men, who 
threaten to ignore the rules and conduct their 
business ti) suit themselves. The trade may not 
have hit upon a plan for the successful solution 
of this problem, but the evil cannot and will not 
be tolerated. The public’elevator man cannot, 


in justice to his patrons, deal in the grain stored} seals as soon as the grain is inspected. 


in his own elevator .and the trade should per- 


This should be done at every central market 


sistently oppose it until a way is found to| and the cars well guarded as well. The short- 


stop it. 


Tur Eastern Minnesota Railway has estab- 
lished a minimum weight for carloads of flax | 
and flour of 24,000 pounds. This is ap in- | 
crease of 4,000 pounds and makes the weight 

the same as enforced by other western roads. 

Now if the roads would only establish a maxi- 

mum time for the transportation of grain 100 

miles, shippers would have something for which 

to be thankful. 


Tux Chicago Inter Ocean, in an editorial arti- 
cle, places the wheat production of Argentina 
at 666,000,000 bushels, and its available export- 
able surplus at 499,000,000. This makes Ar- 
gentina the largest wheat producer in the world; 
or rather the extra cipher does, which the Jnter 
Ocean has added to the estimated crop and ex- 
portable surplus. The cipher in this case is a 
good deal like the proverbial inch at the end of 
a man’s nose. 


Iv Mr. Murry of the Cincinnati Price Current 
is correct, our average crop of wheat the past 
five years has been 525,000,000 bushels. This 
is said to have been his response to an inquiry. 
If he is right, no wonder wheat has so persist- 
ently fallen in price in spite of famine, alleged 
short crops and everything else. What we 
want, however, and cannot possibly get, is a re- 
liable estimate of the amount of wheat now in 
farmers’ hands in the United States. 


Tue Fraternal Industrial Temple is the name 
of a new farmers’ organization which has been 
started near Danville, Ill. We are told that the 
intent of this organization, ‘‘is from a mathe- 
matical calculation based on statistics to set and 
establish a minimum price on grain and other 
products.” This is what the law of supply and 
demand is supposed to do; and we suppose the 
legisiature will be asked to repeal this law and 
let the job out to the Fraternal Industrial Tem- 
ple. 


AN effort is again being made at Buffalo to 
inaugurate trading by grade instead of by sam- 
ple as at present, and to have the grain stored in 
the elevators by grade instead of by. lot. This 
would facilitate speculation by persons who do 
not know wheat from barley, but it is not likely 
that it would change Buffalo from the cash to a 
speculative wheat market. The millers, who 
are the largest buyers in that market would 
continue to buy by sample, as they find it more 
satisfactory. 


Tur Grain Receiver’s and Shipper’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago held another meeting revently 
and actually appointed committees on weighing, 
inspection and transportation. Now, if country 
shippers will write a few lines of encouragement 
to the association and call attention to the snow- 
bound track scales, the jumbo transfer cars with 
their unreliable weights, the shortages due to 
leaving cars unsealed in unguarded yards and 
to dockages for future shrinkage, the association 
may find something to do. 


Minnesora’s chief grain inspector was instru- 
mental in greatly reducing the shortages in cars 
of wheat received at Minneapolis by resealing 
every car as soon as the grain was inspected and 
thus preventing the ‘“‘sweepers” from stealing 
from the loaded cars. The crusade against the 
petty thieves was so successful in reducing the 
shortages that the chief inspector has ordered 
the cars resealed at Duluth where shortages 
have frequently been caused by ‘‘sweepers” tak- 
ing grain from the loaded cars. Here- 
after the inspectors will seal the cars with state 
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ages are not all caused by leaking cars, poor 
scales and careless weighmen; thieves are active 
in nearly every market. 


Ir was thought that the death of ex-Senator 
Fair might bring out the true inwardness of the 
gigantic wheat deal which has been engineered 
in San Francisco for the last year. It has been 
thought all along that Fair was furnishing the 
money. But the secret has been well kept so 
far, and possibly the public is as far from the 
truth in its conclusions as. it usually is in such 
matters. During the progress of the Harper 
deal, nearly every rich man in the country was 
rumored to be connected with it. 


On Wednesday, January 16, there will be a 
novel display of grain at Worthington,Ind. Mr. 
J. EK. Miller, an enterprising grain dealer at that 
place has offered a series of prizes for displays 
of corn at his elevator. The prizes include $15 
for the largest load, $10 for the next largest 
and $5 each for the best loads of white and yel- 
low corn and $1 each for the six largest ears of 
white and yellow corn. Such av exhibtion is 
sure to bring out both quantity and quality; and 
it is a pretty good advertisement as well. 


SpecuLators in Austro-Hungary and Ger- 
many are going to be ‘‘regulated” by govern- 
ment. The Austrian government has already 
appointed a commission to visit the various 
Bourses of Europe. The German Emperor in 
opening the Reichstag declared that the abuses 
of speculation were exerting a predjudicial 
effect on general prosperity and that a bill to 
remedy the evil would probably be introduced. 
1f Emperor William will wait until March 4, he 
can secure the services of one who knows all 
about regulating speculation. We refer to our 
own Farmer Hatch, whose job will expire by 
limitation on the date just named. 


Ir the Chicago Board of Trade undertakes 
and completes the line of work mapped out for 
it by President Baker in his inaugural, it won’t 
have much time left for trading. The pro- 
gramme includes the suppression of the bucket- 
shops, the discontinuance of ‘‘privilege” trad- 
ing, the cessation of continuous quotations and 
legislation to regulate.the Chicago elevator peo- 
ple. This is a pretty large programme for one 
administration. It only lacks the currency and 
tariff questions to make it a hummer. How- 
ever, if the Board succeeds in suppressing the 
bucket shops or in settling the elevator question 
most people will regard the administration as a 
success. 


TueE Superior Court of Indiana has just de-. 
cided a suit which concerns the relationship of 
the railroads to shippers. The plaintiff in the 
case was Anson Wolcott, of Wolcott, Ind., an 
extensive grain dealer on the state line division 
of the Panhandle railroad; and he brought suit 
for damages resulting from the failure of the 
railroad company to furnish cars to transport 
grain, hay, straw, etc., to eastern markets and 
the seaboard. ‘By reason of this failure he lost 
money on products stored at Wolcott, Seafield 
and Remington, owing to the falling of prices 
and suffered other damage in the items of insur- 
ance, shrinkage and increase of freights. The 
original suit was tried in the Circuit court in 
1891 and Wolcott obtained a verdict of $12,- 
532.77. The case went up on appeal and the 
judgment has been affirmed, giving Mr. Wol- 
cott $15,312.97; the original sum with interest. 
The Panhandle was the only road by which Mr. 
Wolcott could ship; and he showed that at the 
time he was unable to procure sufficient cars to 
carry his produce to market, the railroad had 
agents in Chicago soliciting freight from west- 
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ern roads. He also showed that the company 
had diverted cars from non-competing points, 
where he was doing business and was obliged to 
use the Panhandle, to competitive points. It 
seems to us that the contention is entirely reas- 
onable that,a railroad must not rob its patrons 
of facilities simply because they have no recourse 
in other roads, in order to do as much business 
as possible at competitive points. 


Tum free distribution of seeds by the United 


_ States Agricultural Department is to be stopped. 


During the last fiscal year nearly 10,000,000 
packages of seeds of all kinds were distributed 
gratuitously at a cost to the government includ- 
ing the work of the postoffice department of 
over $250,000. These packages of seeds were 
sent to nearly two million people; but less 
than a thousand of these acknowledged receipt 
and most of the thousand or less asked for more. 
It is all well enough, perhaps, for the govern- 
ment to distribute seeds and instructions in the 


- ease of some new and important plant; but this 


turnip and pumpkin seed business has been 
clearly overdone. 


Accorpine to the report of the Bureau of 
Statistics breadstuffs to the value of $9,476,947 
were exported during the month of December, 
against an amount valued at $11,290,680 in 
December, 1893; the exports for the six months 
ending December 31 were valued, at $54,938,- 
507, against a valuation of $95,625,468 in the 
same time in 1893. The exports for the calen- 
dar year ending December 31 were valued at 
$121,297,292, against $182,939,962 in 1893. In 
December 6,994,681 bushels of wheat were ex- 
ported, against 5,990,862 bushels in December, 
1893, the exports for the six months ending 
December 31 being 41,442,638 bushels, against 
58,010,197 bushels in December, 1893; and dur- 
ing the year ending December 31, 72,256,221 
bushels, valued at $42,490,934, were exported, 
against 108,918,562 bushels valued at $79,- 
393,172, in 18938. There were 42,345 
bushels of ‘oats exported in December 
against 58,518 bushels in December, 1893, 
the exports for the six months ending December 
31 being 292,684 bushels, against 5,389,519 
bushels in the same time in 1893; and in the year 
ending December 31, 581,973 bushels were ex- 
ported, against 7,052,715 bushels in 1893. 
There were 8,368 bushels of rye exported in 
December, against 37 bushels in December, 
1893, the exportations for the year ending 
December 31 being 8,654 bushels valued at 
$4,991, against 763,756 bushels valued at 
$468,761, in 1898. During December 2,300,- 
116 bushels of corn were exported, against 
5,213,695 bushels in December, 1893, the ex- 
portations for the year ending December 31 be- 
ing 40,210,348 bushels, valued at $18,643,769, 
against 53,815,878 bushels, valued at $26,482, - 
531, exported in 1893. During December 112,- 
368 bushels of barley were exported, against 
327,138 bushels in December, 1893, the exporta- 
tions for the six months ending December 31, 
being 1,077,842 bushels, valued at $557,913, 
against 3,611,110 bushels, valued at $1,706,557, 
in the same time in 1893; and during the year 
ending December 31, 2,212,278 bushels, valued 
at $1,043,515, were exported, against 5,400,090 
bushels, valued at $2,555,410, in the same time 
in 1893. 


In view of the fact that the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change thought it unwise to change the grades of 
Manitoba grain until the next crop, the agitation 
about grading and mixing has about ceased. After 
the present crop is disposed of, no scoured wheat is to 
be allowed to grade No. 1 Hard. 

The grain trade of Pittsburg, Pa., is shown in the 
following figures, which give amounts of wheat han- 
dled during 1894: Wheat, 1,408,715 bushels; rye, 585,- 
270 bushels; oats, 4,283,400 bushels; corn, 1,822,250 
bushels; barley, 661,760 bushels; hay, 40,389 tons; 
malt, 11,282 tons; millfeed, 15,342 tons, 


Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part—and widely advertise ! 


The Knickerbocker Company’s Cyclone Dust Col- 
lector patents have been sustained in Germany. 


Manufacturers and dealers in elevator machinery 
and supplies should send us copies of their catalogues 
as issued for notice. We keep them on file in our 
office. 


S. W. Edwards & Son, grain commission firm of 
Chicago, are reminding their patrons and friends that 
they are still in business by sending out very neat 
calendars for 1895, 


Charles Quast has placed in operation at Bucyrus, 
Ohio, a new 6-horse power gas engine of his invention. 
The engine was designed to run at from 250 to 300 
revolutions per minute, but at a trial run made 800 
revolutions, and at this high speed worked as smoothly 
as at a much siower gait. It requires but one gallon 
of gasoline per horse power per day for its operation: 


Hach chop chips a chip, each ad addstrade. The 
sharper the axe, the larger the chip. The more 
effective the ad, the better results. It’s the last chop 
that fells the tree. To its effectiveness is added that 
of all that have gone before. So also it is the last ad 
that is most effective. Had it not been for the first 
chip the last could not have been cut. If it could the 
effect would haye been nil. So, too, with the last ad. 
It was smaller than the first and cost less, but it felled 
the tree of success, scattering branches of prosperity 
over ground that was bare before. 


The Macdonald Engineering Company has_ been re- 
cently organized with Jas. Macdonald, president, and 
J. M. Witherspoon, secretary and treasurer. It has 
offices in the Medinah Building, Chicago. Both gen- 
tlemen were formerly of the Metcalf-Macdonald Com- 
pany, which has been long and favorably known in 
the elevator building business. The new company 
will reach into the field of elevator designing and con- 
struction as well as the erection of power plants, 
heavy factories, mills, warehouses and special con- 
struction in connection with machinery installations. 


BETTER HAY—NOT UNIFORM 
GRADES. 


Just now when the subject of uniform grades is be- 
ing agitated, many practical hay men are asking 
themselves the question: How can uniformity in 
classification be arrived at when there are hardly two 
sections of the country which can raise the same kind 
of hay? At first blush this question may seem based 
on a misstatement of facts, but an examination of the 
hay product which arrives at any hay center of magni- 
tude from the more or less remote hay raising sections 
will show that not only do alleged similar grades vary 
in nature and quality, but that the grasses of each sec- 
tion, for natural ‘reasons, cannot be subjected to an 
arbitrary classification in which will result much 
more satisfactorily than the hit-and-miss system now 
in vogue. We believe, therefore, plausible though the 
agitation alluded to may. be, that the effort is not in a 
practical direction. The great effort should be for the 
raisers of each section to bring their forage crop to 
the highest state of cultivation possible. This will 
never be accomplished so long as the farmer or hay 
raiser will not give the same attention to their mead- 
ows that they do to their cereals or other products 
which they develop to the highest state of productivity 
by artificial assistance which has become essential in 
successful modern agriculture. 

There are hundreds of hay raisers who think the 
primeval sod is all that is necessary to raise forage for 
the market so long as the yield is luxuriant and 
abundant. The idea that cultivation can do as much 
for the native or tame grasses as it does for the cereals 
does not seem to have occured to many of them. It 
has been shown repeatedly that when properly raised 
and cured, hay can pay a better profit for the labor 
involved and acreage sown than most of the grains. 
Yet hay is made only an item of secondary importance 


in the list of a majority’of farmers. Poor and inade- 
quate methods of curing and saving in a majority of 
cases contribute to completing what lack of proper 
cultivation has left unaccomplished. 

It is deplorable that where so much has been done 
in educating the farmer in better methods regarding 
agriculture, the meadows, the very basis of scientific 
farming, have received but scant attention.—Hay 
There. 


MEETING OF GRAIN DEALERS 
AT SIOUX CITY. 


The grain dealers of the Northwest, at a meeting 
held at Sioux City, lowa, recently formulated a plan 
for furnishing seed grain to the farmers in the drouth 
stricken counties of South Dakota and Nebraska next 
season, so that there will be a crop and so that there 
will be business for them to do. They found from 
carefully prepared estimates that the farmers of one- 
tenth of the area of tne two states are so destitute 
that they will be unable to buy seed to sow in the 
spring. 

A proposition has been made to the counties affected, 
by the grain men, to furnish the best seed at a scale 
of prices based on 55 cents for wheat, if the county su- 
pervisors will take the seed and distribute it and pay 
for it with county warrants or bonds. It is expected 
that the counties will secure themselves by taking 
seed liens on the crops. 

It was stated that the lowest cash price that the 
dealers could quote and handle the seed would be $1.50 
a bushel, and thatif it was sold on time the losses 
would make it necessary to ask at least $2 per bushel. 
So far as heard from the plan is meeting with general 
approval in the counties interested, and it is probable 
it will be adopted. 


THE POOLING BILL. 


One of the prominent railroad presidents who has 
been at Washington in the interest of the pooling bill 
was in New York yesterday, and in speaking of that 
measure hardly found words sufficient with which to 
express the good things he expects it to accomplish for 
the railroads of the country. Among other things he 
said, the effort to regulate the railroads has been like 
an effort to regulate the hotels in. New York, forcing 
all of them to give the same accommodations and to 
charge the same price. The railroads with the best 
facilities got all the business in prosperous times, 
when people hurried in traveling and in shipping 
goods. In bad times, the poorer equipped roads took 
advantage of the times, and by rate concessions got 
the business away from the prosperous roads, which 
immediately cut rates to save some trafic, with the 
result of demoralization for good and bad alike. In 
other words, in prosperous times nobody wants to use 
anything but the best railroads; in hard times they 
use the cheapest. 

Under the new interstate law, when the percentages 
of traffic are adopted, everything will move smoothly, 
and all roads will share alike the good and bad times. 
Nobody can break away from the pooling agreement 
once made, and there will be established by law a 
railroad code of honor which has been impossible un- 
der existing laws. Where men are compelled to live 
up to an agreement by law, the agreement holds, 
Agreements among gentlemen in railroads or the coal 
business have never been kept, but the law will now 
compel them to be kept. 

In his opinion this pooling bill is the most important 
legislation affecting railroad interests the country has 
ever seen, and at the same time the most equitable, 
because the public will hereafter be protected better 
than it has ever been, and discrimination in favor of 
any class of shippers will be absolutely abolished.— 
Wall Street News. 


Hay dealers will hold a convention this month, 
whose prime object will be to discuss the establish- 
ment of a uniform system of grading hay when 
placed upon the market. Farmers doubtless would 
feel a little more at ease on the matter if the hay 
could be graded before it goes into the markets,— 
Mirror and Farmer, 
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RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


The daily range of prices for cash grain at Chicago 
since December 15 has been as follows: 
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For the week ending December 15 Prime Contract 
Timothy sold at $5.524(@5.60 per cental; Prime Con- 
tract Clover Seed at $9.15(@9 20; Hungarian at $1.00(@ 
1.50; German millet at $0.75(@1.35; buckwheat at $1.00 
(@1.15 per 100 pounds. Keceipts of hay for the 
week were 5,846 tons, against 6,596 tons the previous 
week; shipments were 710 tons, against 793 tons for 
the previous week. The market ruled rather dull 
during the past week. The arrivals were liberal, es- 
pecially of upland prairie, and the local demand was 
only moderate. Inquiry for shipment very light. 
Good state hay met with a preference over the coarse 
and medium grades of lowa, Prices were weak for 
prairie hay and steady for timothy. Sales of No. 1 
Timothy ranged at %10.50(@11.00 for good to choice 
and $11.25(@11.50 for fansy; No. 2, $9.50(@10,00; mixed, 
$9.00; not graded, $7.50@@10,50; Illinois Upland Prai- 
rie, $5.00(@8,50 for poor to choice; Indiana, $6,00(@@ 
9,00 for fair to fancy; Kansas, $6.00 for poor; Minne- 
sota, $7.50; Wisconsin, $8.00(@8.50; Iowa, $6.50(@'7.50 
for poor and coarse, $8,00(@9.50 for fair to good, and 
$10,00(@11,00 for choice to faney; packing hay, $4.00, 
Wheat straw sold at $4.25(a@4 50, oat straw at $3.00 for 
poor and $4,50(@4.75 for good, and rye straw at $3.50 
for poor and $%5,50(@6.50 for good to choice. 

For the week ending December 22 Prime Contract 
Timothy sold at $5.50(@5.55 per cental; Prime Contract 
Clover Seed at $9.15(@9.20; Hungarian at $1.00(@@1.50; 
German millet at $0.75(@1.35; buckwheat at $1,00(@1.10 
per 100 pounds. Receipts of hay for the week were 
5,925 tons; shipments, 520 tons. The offerings of tim- 
othy hay were liberal during the past week, and the 
demand light from all sources. A dull and heavy 
feeling prevailed, prices declined 50 cents per ton, and 
the market closed weak at the reduction. The mar- 
ket for upland prairie ruled dull during the early part 
of the week, but toward the close the demand im- 
proved, especially for choice grades, and although 
prices show no particular change, a firmer feeling ex- 
isted, Choice Illinois and Indiana hay continues to 
meet with a very fair demand, and buyers are taking 
it in preference to the poorer gradesof Iowa, Sales of 


No, 1 timothy ranged at $10.00(@11,00, for fair to 
fancy; No, 2, $9 00(@10.00; tirixed, $8,00(@9.00; not 


graded, $9,00(@10.50; threshed, 86,50; Ilinois Upland 
Prairie, $7.00(@7.50; Indiana, $5.00 for poor and $6.00 
(#8,25 for fair to fancy; Kansas, $10.00(@10,50; Min- 
nesota, $7,.00(@7.50; Wisconsin, $8.50; Lowa, $7.50(@ 
8.50 for falr, $9.00(@10,00 for good to choice, and 
$10,50(@11,00 for faney; No. 1 Prairie, $7.50. Pack- 
ing hay, $4.00, Oat straw sold at $4.25(@4.75, and 
rye straw at $5,50(@6, 25, 

For the week ending January 5 Prime Contract 
Timothy sold at $5,524(@5.55 per cental; Prime Contract 
Clover Seed at $9.10; Hungarian at $1.00(@1.50; 
German millet at %0,75@1.85; buckwheat at $1,00@ 
1.15 per 100 pounds. Receipts of hay for the week 
were 2,638 tons; shipments, 628 tons. The market 
ruled very dull during the early part of the week, 
The offerings were small, but the demand was very 
light. Since the beginning of the new year local 
buyers have been taking hold a little more freely and 
as the arrivals continued light a firmer feeling pre- 
vailed, especially for timothy hay. Little or no de- 
mand for shipment. Prices show no material change. 
Sales of No, | Timothy ranged at $10.00(@11.00; No. 
2, $8.50(@9,.50; mixed, $7.00(@8.50; not graded, $8.50(@ 
10,25; Illinois Upland Prairie, $7.00(@8.00; Indiana, 
$6.00(@8.00; Kansas, $1,00(@10.50; Minnesota, $6.50; 
Wisconsin, $7.50; Lowa, $7.50(@10,50 for fair to fancy; 
packing hay, $4 25(@4.50, Wheat straw sold at $4.00 


(@4,50, oat straw at $4,50(@4 75, and rye straw at $5.00 


(6.50, 


For the week ending January 12 Prime Contract 
Timothy sold at $5.55 per cental; Prime Con- 
tract Clover Seed at $9.10(@9.20; Hungarian at $1.00@ 
1.50; German millet at $0.75(@1.35; buckwheat at 
$0.75(@1.15 per 100 pounds. Receipts of hay for the 
week were 5,528 tons; shipments, 374 tons. Although 
the arrivals showed a liberal increase over the previ- 
ous week, the offerings were not excessive. The local 
demand was quite good, and the market was well 
cleaned up every day. Receipts of Iowa hay were 
very light, but the arrivals from Illinois and Indiana 
were liberal and made up for the shortage. The ship- 
ping inquiry continues light. Prices for timothy hay 
show no particular change, while prairie hay was 
firm to a shade higher. Salesof No. 1 Timothy ranged 
at $10,00(@11.00; No. 2, %9.00(@9.75; mixed, $8,00@ 
9 50; not graded, $4.00 for damaged, $8.00(@10.00 for 
falr to good; threshed, %5.50(@7.50; Illinois Upland 
Prairie, $7.00(@8.50 for fair to fancy; Indiana, $5.00@ 
8.50 for poor to fancy; Kansas, $9.75; Minnesota, $7.50 
(8.00; lowa, $8.00(@10.50 for fair to choice, and $10.75 
(@11.00 for fancy; packing hay, $4.25(@5.00. Wheat 
straw sold at $4.50, oat straw at $4.50(@4.75, and rye 
straw at $5.00(@6.00. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
TOLEDO. 


’ The receipts and shipments of grain at Toledo, 
Ohio, during the 4 weeks ending December 29, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Denison B. Smith, secretary 
of the Produce Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. —_|—————_- 
1894, 1893. 1804. 1893. 
Wheat, bushels....... 534,400) 672,200, 211,900 41,800 
Corn, bushels......... 1,635,100) 702,900) 1,295,000) 243,600 
Oats, bushels......... 6,900 14,500 8,400 6,000 
Barley, DUSMOIG sai cuelie cde veer letiete eietetaye 1,600 400 
Rye, bushels,........ 4,900 15,900 8,400 14,400 
Clover seed, bags..... 8,002 9,543 7,822 11,790 
Flour, barrels........ 8,561 7,775 31,388) 65,563 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


The'receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Minneapolis, Minn., during the 4 weeks ending De- 
cember 29, as compared with the same period of the 
preceding year, were, according to G, D, Rogers, sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. aa 
1894. 1893. 1894. 1893. 

Wheat, bushels.......| 8,871,940) 4,871,850} 888,900} 409,620 
Corn, bushels......... 108,810) 1,219,270 28,810) 704,410 
Oats, bushels......... 646,580! 268,060) 148,510) 128.680 
Barley, bushels,...... 106,700) 100,090 73,080 75.260 
Rye, bushels ...,..... 15,720 21,060 14,810 8,970 
Flaxseed, bushels..... 84,150 61,190 49,720 67,780 
Hay, CONS). cee vet es 8,510 2,984 B70 122 
Flour, barrels........ 6,581 24,081} 406,698) 581,522 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
DETROIT. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Detroit, Mich., during the 4 weeks ending December 
29, as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Geo, M. Lane, secretary of 
the Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments, 
Articles, a ~ woe 
1894, 1898. 1894, 1898, 

Wheat, bushels, , 261,516) 648,486 49,030 70,801 
Corn, bushels... d 290,645) 158,406) 120,520 64,615 
Oats, bushels,........ 91,899) 167,908 6,058 28,205 
Barley, bushels.,..... 81,008] 101,000)......... 22,088 
Rye, bushels......... 4,594 4,400 1,942 * 4,009 
ELay,, TONE). 15 sterner: LBOCH I ats Gu acceatn LOO) Sarceiternec 
Flour, barrels,....... 14,109 14,467 18,810 M411 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
ST. LOUIS. . 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at St. 
Louis, Mo., during the month ending December 31, as 
compared with the same period of the.preceding year, 
were, according to Geo. H. Morgan, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments, 
Articles. ~ -|- 
1804, 1898, 1804, | 1808, 
Wheat, bushels,.,....} 155,850) 549,250 77, BBB L810 
Corn, bushels,........ 1,897,200) 8,289,000 58,688) 2,782,527 
Oats, bushels......... 542,800) 757,900) 195,088) 825,800 
Barley, bushels,..,... 501,000) 817,250 12,524 1,47 
Rye, bushels ,........} 18,200 54,600 18,804 40,266 
FLAY, TODS va cukah aes 18,025 18,550 2,813 2,978 
Flour, barrels ,.... state 738,585 91,890) 118,828) 180,840 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The following table, compiled by George F. Stone, 
secretary of the Board of Trade, shows the receipts aud 
shipments at Chicago during December, 1894 and 1893, 
of seeds, hay and broom corn: ; 


Other : 

grass Flax- | Broom F 
Repts. | Timothy,| Clover, | seeds, | seed, corn, | Hay, 

Ibs. lbs. lbs. bu. lbs. | tons. 

1894...) 2,919,610) 566,038) 587,207! 537,989) 199,030) 24,488 
1893 ..| 3,060,392|1,828,702) 649,595) 57$,012)4,497,660) 31,151 
Shipts. 
1894 ..| 1,704,948) 848,327) 204,537) 177,369) 263,081] 2,853 
1893 .,|_ 1,881,870)3,888,427) 278,370] 319,469/1,256,044 7,198 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
' BUFFALO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Buffalo, N. Y., during the month ending December 31, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according tc Wm. Thurstone, secretary of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, as follows; 


Receipts by lake. Shipments by canal. 
Articles, - ee 
; 1894. 1893. 1894. 1893. 
Wheat, bushels. ..| 1,290,254| 1,814 588 
Corn, bushels... .. 8,545,610) 1,209,005 
Oats, bushels..... 821,617) 251,000 
Barley, bushels...| 967,450} 632,650 
Rye, bushels s.;. selon ccs eae 4,000 
Seed, bags........ 638 2,851 
Flaxseed, bushels. 80,000 3,700 
Hay, tones f225 elles seek sel ee eave cle 
Flour, barrels ....| 770,837| 648,248 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MILWAUKEE. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., during the 4 weeks ending December 29, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Wm. J. Langson, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles, — 
1894, 1893, 1894. 1893. 
Wheat, bushels... .. 694,266 914,900} 88,765) 216,199 
Corn, bushels ,..... 89,050 254,175 11,700) 118,050 
Oats, bushels....... 621,000 649,000) 244,874) 582,400 
Barley, bushels..... 704,405 759,458) 187,848) 457,977 
Rye, bushels....... 58,149 121,200 87,000 81,585 
Grass seed, pounds, 461,890) 1,447,745) 227,010] 1,882,702 
Flaxseed, bushels... 28,822 48,340} 22,62) 22,04 
Broom: Gon Le raj ic!}ieis ieoats, nio%e, fe atniste ow eis'el ate ee eee ens 
Hay tons scs saint 1,815 1,074 84 8387 
Flour, barrels...... 168,120 188,651] 854,101) 858,627 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
DULUTH. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Duluth, Minn.,during the 4 weeks ending December 29, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Frank EK. Wyman, secretary 
of the Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. | Shipments. 
Articles. saa reece roar ——— 
1804, 1808, | 1894, 1893. 

Wheat, bushels...| 5,604,604 6,488,960] 8,651,080] 2,587,955 
Conti DUBE] EK rarralin eet rt cones Waie'slaiel igi re cette 4 Ss wares 
Oats, bushels... .. RTO OO canes OF, WOOK cau 
Barley, bushels. . . 652,246) 287,820) 1,201,770} 254,886 
Rye, bushels..... 6,586 17,577 82,058 10,292 
Flaxseed, bushels. 86,905 74,862} 195,006 111,476 
Flour, barrels... .. 756,805} — 506,206)..........] 757,281 
Flour, produced , 

Dwlwthynos et 185,285 188,968 891,182 197,891 

Superior....... 260,287 194,888]  255,906!.. 2... usted 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at San 
Francisco, Cal., during the month ending Dee, 81, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to T, C, Friedlander, secretary of 
the Produce Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts, Shipments, 
Articles, | - 
1804, | 1808, | 1804, 1898. 

Wheat, centals,.... | 838,520} 760,480] 767,811] 687,987 
Oorn, ee ena 25,862) 56,680 B80T) 20,059 
Oats, SE cs 86,052 7,662 SQ 304 
Banigy | aise. 150,060) 158,588 T8AR0) 178,520 
Rye, SOR Say ATT BSUS Sadan cnc CR 
Flaxseeds, sacks... , tn) th) pi een RPE es 
Hay, tOniic vss 4 6,556 S67) about 463) .... 0.0... 
Flour, 4g bbis.......) U28,805) 79, sas 


SQ Tt 
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since the reduction of the tariff, 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
PEORIA. 
The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 


Peoria, [ll., during the 4 weeks ending December 29, 
aS compared with the same period of the preceding 


year, were, according to R.C. Grier, secretary of the 


Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. —_—_—_-. 
1894. | 1893. 1894. | 1893. 
Wheat, bushels....... 57,600, 40,200] 25,800 10,800 
Corn, bushels ........ 906,700) 3,102,980 55,400 SSO,S70 
Oats, bushels ........ 691,900) 1,437,700) 486,200, 1,360,500 
Barley, bushels... .... 444,600 214,800) 382,000) 145,100 
Rye. bushels......... 27,600, 24,600 7,800 6,600 
Mill Feed, tons....... 720) 135 4,682 5,481 
lJ re 780,000) 2. 22-555. POROUS enc. ss 
Broom Corn, Ibs...... 15,000) 105,000)... 22... 60,000 
EMOTES. Sd 3,610 3,190} 739 S81 
Flour, barrels........ 24,750 = 21,000 25,650 19,350 
Spirits & Liquors, bbls. 3,184 3,425 18,883} 28,590 
Syrup & Glucose, bbls. 350 1.450} = 36,041 40,071 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and shipments of flaxseed al Chicago 
during the 17 months ending with December, as re- 
ported by S. H. Stevens, flaxseed inspector of the 
Board of Trade, were as follows: 


= 
| 


Receipts. Shipments, 
Months. —— — | -——$$ $$ __$_____—__ 
1894-95. | 1898-94. | 1894-95. | 1893-94. 
August. 1 (360,250) 414,700 429 37% 841,609 
September. ...... 751,300) 1,881,550} 875,623) 1,195,783 
BRBGE rss es ses 801,350) 2,340,800) 351,888) 1,810,110 
November........ 426,800} 1,178,650) = 143,788) 887,708 
December........ 459,962 493,900; 111,981 383,982 
REREAD icicle yc tac Succ ws AGS COU te swie spa en 186,674 
GNOME ce ancl gccles cass SAO aires eetio 142,645 
SOG 5 SORE Gerace WAOOOKOLE. See 92,050 
ENE lcs ain vc fiwsnwieaye's | LAD. AGE BR ws 60,422 
ON 6 OAS Eee LBS REO... ctewate 72,463 
RUMSOC), cillo.c's vanes a BS S00 SS oes castes 78,607 
Cy pene BOP a ors) (cra'n. ofa ise cde POOROUIES wAtcataa ve 88,547 
a) 8,799,662) 7,098,683) 1,412,498) 5,285,498 


The receipts at Chicago of flaxseed of the crop of 
1894, from August 1 to December 381, was as follows: 
By railroad, No. 1, 2,897,400 bushels; Rejected, 745,- 
250 bushels; No Grade, 49,500 bushels, making a total 
of inspected railroad receipts 3,692,150 bushels; the 
lake receipts were 53,512 bushels, aking the total 
receipts by rail and lake for the five months 8,745,662 
bushels. The total receipts by rail during the year 
1894 amounted to 4,324,650 bushels; lake receipts 
amounted to 205,095, making a total of 4,529,745 
bushels. The shipments for the same year were, by 
rail, 991,094 bushels; by lake, 641,848 bushels, the 
total of inspected shipments amounting to 1,632,942. 
Besides this there were 883,900 bushels in through 
and 62,700 bushels in non-inspected cars, making the 
total shipments from Chicago 2,079,542 bushels. 

In 1898 the receipts of inspected flaxseed were 
7,857,850 bushels, together with 54,450 bushels in 
through cars, which makes a total of 7,912,800 bush- 
els. Shipments for the same year amounted to 7,269,- 
860 bushels. In 1892 the total receipts were 9,046,950 
bushels, the shipments 8,278,986 bushels; in 1891 re- 
ceipts were 18,229,150 bushels, shipments 9,474,283 
bushels. 

Flaxseed stored in regular elevacors at Chicago 
Saturday, Dec. 29, 1894, was as follows: No, 1, 421,- 
615 bushels; No Grade, 609 bushels, a total of 422,224 
bushels, against 337,088 bushels No. 1, 5,207 bush- 
els Rejected, and 609 bushels No Grade, making a 
total of 342,994 bushels, at the same time in 1803. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 
The wheat receipts at nine primary markets 


during the 27 weeks ending January 5, for the three 
last years, were as follows: 


1805. 1804, 1808. 
St. Louis.............| ,243,000| 10,715,0v0| 21,956,000 
Toledo.........++«++++| 12,459,000) 10,194,000) 19,904,000 
DUSTRORUG pry eecnrerces 5,110,000 6,544,000 65,068,000 
Kansas City.....,...+-| 5,690,000) — 9,807,000) 19,429,000 
OMeiMath., 1. +1000 619,000 673,000] 1,887,000 
Winter..........-..+.| 80,121,000] 38,028,000} 60,144,000 
Chicago ........+++++| 20,715,000} 16,424,000) 43,651,000 
Milwaukee,,.,...,.... 4,165,000) 7,866,000) 9,425,000 
Minneapolis.......,,.-| 95,781,000) 82,696,000) 41,774,000 
Duluth,..........:++++| 26,863,000} 25,655,000) 1,982,000 
Spring.............| 86,074,000) 82,141,000] 126,882,000 
Total, 27 weeks, ,.,.| 117,095,000) 120,164,000) 195,976,000 


The imports of Canadian hay have largely increased 


a 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply of grain 
Saturday, Jan. 12, 1895, as compiled by George F. 
Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade: 


} 1 
In Store at | Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
} bu. bua. bu, bu bu. 
12,000 TAQOUL, Sea asses 48,000 
857,000 113,000 43,000) 0, Lowe cnen 
83.000 249,000 12,000 16,000 
442,000 51,000 81,006) 1,363,000 
712,000 109,000) ...0 05 sees 108,000 
3,652,000! 1,294,000 148,000: $1,000 
489,000 BEE COO can vealec[acenwans oi 
32,000 172.000 9,000 189,000 
68,000 23,000 2,c00 7,000 
do afloat..... Bet MN ac uRatwrans Nang Coane ns Ge whorls Peni Raatun ates 
Duluth .... .... 8,831,000) 3,000 590,000 4,000 $5,000 
do afloat..... 83,000). ...05 0005 Padeccwscins [isle adeanellaoaees cued 
Indianapolis...) — 175,000) 179,000) 110,000)... fee aes 
Kansas City....} 1,567,000) 208,000 314,000 TQORE c cece ss sh 
Milwaukee ..../  805,000/...... .... 5,000 $4,000} 112,000 
WOON GRT ccs Voa5 8 vac ReaW rh sencfvess couuiel as cre Sa catys RNAS ¢ Ae 
Minneapolis... | 17,059,000 10,000 692,000 46,000 84,000 
Montreal ...... 666,000 2,000) 216,000 6,000 12,000 
New York...... 10,441,000 882,000) 1,385,006 10,000 43,000 
do afloat. 2,450,000 8,009) 1,187,000) 59,000 $26,000 
Oswego ........ 37,000)... canes TesaglWncs tas fis He AS 186,000 
PeOOTIA.. 65s ..0s 208,000} 382,000) 807,000 TOO00 CSc caes 
Philadelphia. .. 638,000 238,000 TER OOOI a win siatnei| cotiteisnes 
St. Louis... .... 5,888,000} 1,991,000 748,000 4 000 84,000 
GG AHO. ihe ses sees Jeaascucecclecracs sesfewseencesetees wee 
Toledo.. 2,790,000; 990,000) 10,000 BQOuU a wucavcutae 
do afloat..... SER UOU cxak avelen’s Leawerstes as Re Pepi Ae Pres 
Toronto....... BG000T.. Siccc. 16,000 42,000 
ee Re ee Cec ceed ere) ene Sera Ath. sulci ew area 
On Canals....., COMMA OF Menaleians 
Oa Miss, River. s | eas ceunarfecceemeeap [ace sevens 
Total..... ....) 86,615,000) 11,084,000] 8,663,000} 475,000] 2,624,000 
Corresponding } 
date, 1894, .... | 80,433,000! 11,310,000/ 8,973,000] 878,000} 2,160,000 


INSPECTED RECEIPTS AT CHICAGO. 


According to the report of Chief Grain Inspector 
George P. Bunker the grain received at Chicago during 
the month of December, 1894, was graded as follows: 

WINTER WHEAT. 


: White. Hard, Red 
Railroad, —---|-————--- OO 
{ No 
28 | 4)1 2 8 V 2 3 4 |Q'de. 
pe ES a eS (a Pa 3) BS 
OL BUG Oc. os erie 5 | 88) 18 UV RR 
Chto lre it areas) css a 6 14) 8 anions 
WGe Anwes tas ocites MR eel all eee 6 45) 21 5 8 
Tilinois Central.| 1  2}..),2) 19 8}. 140; 47 BY eves 
Hpesport DAV cael sicily eis olatewleeass is Bis, SHOR. 
Galena Div.N.W]..'...)0.].-/eees Bis sho sarcted lena eel oe tetas 
Wis. Div., N. W eal Re dian Wa sesce.a'lture 1 Blcatetal paras 
Wabash... ...... | AS tc 90) 60) 56 1 
OPS Dey anes 118) 47 4 5 
C., M. & &t. P.. Dri lav Lemulle swell esta tise x haces igi Pee 
Wisi COnts..sseliss|s ss Heli ciiisceteen tae fas Wales oe ow Btaalaeaee 
Qr, Western. .<,]..!... Hieritsee ds ae Die scamih ine Aeteats 
Bast hic OS) Pal its al.» are 15; 5b). ll) 84 8 8 
Through & Spee 5, ! 28 5 858} 181 > apeeas 
Total each grade} 9} 5 108) . 78)../ 1,860} 890) 26 13 
Total W. wheat. | ihe Neal ares Ail ara [Cateretaes ites ee 4) 1XO83 
SPRING WHBAT, 
1 | | pet 
Meets #3 
|S hite.| 44 
Railroad, |S *| 8] 8) 4 [gna |W MO Se 
| 2) 8 | Q) 8 | 9)! 
CR Era Oi emer ns lye Bie A eles eeletee yh shee es alfonlieer 
Cy, BLL SAR airs. loci tlinctod lala ecok Chir Ba tera Ack 
Cosy aicicis fee ech oamalla lle Spare lePine ler abe 
Minos COMinaly car verhesl rvilverelceielsecc lawns ne 
Brgawove (yas neler ite here ctallleteelleates!lties eivit 
Galena Div., N. W.., (21) 8i.,..)...- Waevedita heat ltrs 
Wis, Div., N. W..... eae e Fon tts | atnacitf oka Solsial| ws Pialeees Aiteesl ens ce 
MVBDOSE, Nea cekarar (echemimtercel ct wkite fats 
er Goody aca kes vce ed vole minulive walais walter dete 
Cry, M, WeStrPgi es al diselesn. Wl 
Wiss Comtiaauteateas levilalllvetseleares lAeeeditcAbeesiets 
©. Ga, Western...... | 
A.,T. & 8. Fe... .... 1 
Through & Special,,.!..|, «Neer 
Total each grade .... 21) ¢ 4 (se Sit aero rye 
Total sp. wheat,.....|..|24).... I 10). 
RYH. 
Railroad, 1) 2] 8 |\NoGrade, 
ie AN RAP Cd Ot i et, Aes Alene CAREER POO 1 ag Sa A cee re 
Lea Eke AMO eee ok ue vores stra 555 ae 4 Lt he addins » 
Dy LORS Ae ee HNC ate Hol Vea eae Fe iL) SE crise 
THINOW DADtrhl cutee eda cemneruie® + feelers ei muiteahs tat ear 
ESOUOR. OLY canes valine fe ely sis ace Dar MLR ee tee eters a8 a9 
Galena “Diy, WOW iiseccdpees slants ce MLS MO Sealine settee len 
Wisconsin Divs Ne Wis evineseain ees BE Reale erae a ns 
WY DORM ie pert Metis li-sin koe G28 Coicanan cies I Bisa allerlenbyaaws 
ey Pog lide Oe ae ne ade RAMOS ae eee Valtrall Un beLE ha eh e's ofals 
CAD ee Bla Lahey aiicr nevis ren vod oh de lice CAR OP TICE 
Wisconsin Central Pi CER ans aay pee 
OR WW BRANT jai ied tie atVxucn cn Gautier Creole dilinaiasclisecna Gre ata a 
A., T, & & Fe., Ae ire lee iaiell at atc ae 
Through @& Special............0%- 0s Die REN aoe ete 
Toteleachigrade: sso: ..cecceuserne 1) 107 Bie vst. « 
STU a Oita eee hie ved vist’ se eae nals beaeles velevee 116 


CORN. 
Yellow. White. os 
Railroad. |—————-|— 2 8 |) 4/48 
| 2 3 2) 3 | o 
C., B. &Q 17) 165) 5; 10) 4! 168! i}...... 
OE Fe At 6 S4).. 4 19 71) Bil canis 
LON. WR 8) 251 1] 46 9) 417 o7 5 
Tilinois Cent. 19) 1,190 9} 249 ry Oia. TOO. wa 
Freeport Diy. 1, a ae 1 13) Sleeves 
Gal. Div.N. W. ye LED oe ats 3) 1| 8 
Wis. Div.N, W]..... tiletce aan Uiks.caate 1 ey ees eee ca 
Wabash, ...| | 601) 8] 257 6}  g77| 124) "86 
CG. & BI...) 1) 451) 1): 120 2} 504} 149), 
C., M. & St. P. 4) Bee sll. 2} BY 20) 1 
Wis. Central.|..... PeAMe ela es class liacte uals tue cee ounce ox [arcades 
C. G@. Western|..... | Bie each aloticcia ¢ } 4 Ss 5 
A., T. &8, Pe} . 5} 107)....| 22 | 90) | eae 
Thr’gh &Spel).....| 421). #2 28) 384) 98 6 
Totaleachgrd 67/ 8,292) 19) 752 108} 2,448} 810 43 
Total corn...}..... TS ated te al AS EN ery RY Ae 7,534 
| | 
OATS. 
White 
White. } \Clipped.| No 
Railroad, —| a\é Gde 
Lh 2 3 a ‘ | 
ab | ESae| = ie 
Ci -Bu Qos. vallen | 419] 118} 118s 14 Bikes 
O53 RING Picts: js] 91 96} «82 Q6l....] I 4 
FUER arteritis tae hiss 40 24 30 Vis et aalaahe, state 
Illinois Central,..|..; 95 43 BO UU aetins Sel l 
Freeport Div...)..) 124 B4 reli calimeal ravage 
Galena Div. N. W.|..| 241 112 68! 1b). al 1 
Wis. Div N. W...]..| 108}, 24 Sent | 
Wabash to. ec. Jj 44 LOPS Pt 2Or VEL. 
CEES ALA Gates | 42 46) 62. BS!'s. 
C., M. & St. P ..| 201 86 64 19).... iN fe AB Os 
Wisconsin Central! ,. SANs |e SGA On k eweeal ieee ancacie 
C. @. Western....|.. 74 51 26 10). en Alitiny 
Pcs Ny C8 ctSe, Dares crel ts 19 443) 27 DN Fetal asta heat. on 
Through & Special). , 22 15} 91! 18}, ates 
| | 
Total each grade.}../ 1,602) 700) 507 190 7} 6 
Total oats........ Malaise <tallruan wea sialltudisistaed xy kie'llata. ei] b6i 6 : 3, 102 
| 
BARLEY 
: | Nag 
Ei | og 
m 23 
3 Oo ao 
ops OM 
Railroad, Ais v cb 
sl BD eee 
aS ic) a3 
3) 8/2) 8 4 rae ee ba 
CAB: & OPS SU 20| 24 I om. 1,310 
Cah lo & PE, vis 8 738 11) 1 680 
GCRGHACAS, pec ets Seem aece 8 I eieistale'bite stare 1,068 
Dinols Contral’, cies elvestaes calllsierecns emai ase 2,505 
Freeport Div...)../.+|.. 69 Pee all's ace aheks 290 
Galena Div, N. W.|../..| 1 75 5 1 ee 570 
Wise DIVING Wrett celiac ore 106 34) 4 6 401 
Wabash. ........ Weel haat's ee iutintete's ee 1,553 
Cae Ts § teres Sy Chel IRA gcalliweteys ell lety cd claus 1,589 
C,,M. & St. P..../..)../100 178 ) 19 8 R24 
Wisconsin Central}. ,|..]... 17 BON aay alates 53 
C. G@. Western....|.:/..| 6 79 by 286 
Ae De us, Be sehr by lice Alt ee Noy tite a Bad 
Through & Spec’l]..|..|.../...... Rice dtc sete sc 2,140 
Total each grade,|..!../214] 629 111 26 9] 18,758 
COB THATTO Parvertiaralltorlins les aiticansnaeleieae’ssilrae ote» 989 ane 
Pte SPR ree hie vatotan dere glosses «tacts ane ae 13,758 


BUFFALO’S GRAIN TRADE. 


Less grain passed through Buffalo last year than for 
the three years immediately preceding. The Erie 
Canal was open 214 days and carried more grain than 
the railroads. The receipts of grain in Buffalo dur- 
ing the season included 456,694 bushels of rye, 14,- 
830,596 of oats, 8,627,546 of barley, 50,224,588 of wheat 
and 28,675,571 of corn. The receipts during the last 


Flour, | Grain, Grain, Ine, 
Barrels, Bushels, Flour, Bu, 
5,178,552| 738,916,679] 99,784,489 
5,888,081| 90,895,894) 117,885,799 
6,179,421/ 88,880,844) 119,777,949 
7,005,839) 128,828,750] 168,855,445 
9,696,279) 188,418,069] 181,899,464 
10,566,670| 184,401,810] 187,285,160 
11,680,620) 102,814,995] 160,968,095 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
I’. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
January 12, as compared with same weeks last year, 
have been as follows: 


For the week ending)For the week ending 

Jan. 12, Jan, 18. Jan, 5. Jan, 6. 

1895. 1894, 1895. 1894, 
Wheat, bu........ 1,246,000] 1,198,000] — 904,000) 1,217,000 
COR ssc ieueelersao ts > 581,000) 1,964,000 94,000) 1,288,000 
OB re Rahikt cree 7,000 58,000 11,000 82,000 
RNa, Ste ad aitealed Pinch ces p RAVE cc valine dias «axl on cakes 
Hlouy, WDB... 0-6 203,000 829,000 291,000 244,000 
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ELEVATOR 4 ==— 


ie ——=+ GRAIN=NEWS 


A cotton seed oil mill will be erected at Merrion: 
Ala. 


W. D. Sloan, grain dealer at Huron, Kan., 
out. 


A 30,000-bushel elevator is to be erected at Lakota, 
Minn. 

J. Irish is carrying on a hay, feed and coal business 
at Clinton, Wis. 

Giles Burt is doing a good business in hay and coal 
at Clinton, Wis. 

There are rumors of another elevator being erected 
at Clyman, Wis. 

R. O. Pennewill has started in the grain business 
at La Hogue, I'l. 


A.S. Loomis of Halifax, 
lumber and coal. 


has sold 


Pa., is dealing in grain, 


Geo, K. McComas and others will build an elevator 
at Covington, Ind. 

A company has been organized to build an elevator 
at St. Johns, Ohio. 


It is reported that a large elevator will be erected at 
Grand Trunk, Ind. 


Hartman & Markward have leased the Fitch Eleva- 
tor at Warrensburg, Mo. 


Grant Cardiff has purchased Jordan Bros’, 
business at Birkbeck, II]. 


A. M. Hill & Co. of Fort Fairfield willerect a starch 
factory at Easton, Maine. 

W. H. & E. 8. Minor, dealers in grain, etc., at Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., have sold out. 


IF. H. Deane & Co., grain dealers at Richmond, Va., 
have dissolved partnership. 


J. M. Bunker & Son, hay dealers at Dover, N. H., 
have dissolved partnership. 


J. P. Litchfield’s elevator at Lacon, Ill., is com- 
pleted and is now in operation. 


grain 


John Schroeder is building a new granary and a 
machine shed at Waterloo, Wis. 


Dunean, Hollinger & Co., grain brokers at Omaha, 
Neb., have dissolved partnership. 


Wm. Fant of Flemingsburg is erecting a large grain 
warehouse at Johnson Junction, Ky. 


Zeller & McIntyre, grain dealers at Sterling, IIl., 
are reported as receiving a great deal of corn. 

Farmers at Calamus, Iowa, are said to be selling 
corn to each other—those who have corn to sell. 


Norton & Winton have succeeded to the grain and 
feed business of Norton & Clock at Delta, Colo. 


M. C. Nelson has succeeded to the milling and grain 
business of Nelson & Humphrey at-Hssex, Iowa. 


Buehrig & Imig have finished their 40,000-bushel 
elevator at Minier, Ill., and it is now in operation. 


E. D. Tilson will build an elevator to be operated in 
connection with his flour mills at Tilsonburg, Ont. 


J.T. Burgett, the enterprising grain merchant of 
Duvall, Ohio, is building a flour and salt storehouse. 


In three days recently 2,000 bushels of wheat was 
delivered at Austenville, Ohio, at 504 cents per bushel. 


Farmers of Lawrence county, Pennsylvania, are 
said to be generally holding wheat for a rise in prices. 


Baker, Hale & Co., grain and flour dealers at Provi- 
dence, R. I., have been succeeded by U. P. Hale & 
Co. 

John EK. 
Haynes & Elton, dealers 
Ga. 

J. S. Hewins, a prominent citizen of Rankin, I1l1., 
is operating an elevator and carrying on a grain busi- 
ness. 

The B. & W. Railway Company is reported as con- 
templating the erection of an elevator at Hedrick, 
Iowa. 

The Heri-Rendlen Brewing Company has been in- 
corporated at Hannibal, Mo., with a capital stock of 
$56,000, 

The Mankato, Minn, Malt and Grain Company are 
making stringent efforts to secure barley at their nome 
market. 

Tn the suit of the Soo road ys. the Home Insurance 
Company for loss sustained by the burning of plain- 
tiff’s elevator at Gladstone, Mich., in 1891, the court 


Elton has succeeded to the business of 
in hay, etc., at Savannah, 


ra 


has awarded the road 
March 2, 1892. 


The Mead Mercantile Company of Slater, Mo., deal- 
ers in grain and tobacco, assigned recently. 


S. L. Robinson has retired from the grain and pro- 
duce commission firm of C. A. Whyland & Co. of 
Chicago. 


IF. V. Haven & Co. have succeeded to the grain 
shipping business of A. B. Taylor & Co. at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 


The Enterprise Mill Company will build an cleswtee 
to be operated in connection with their mill at St. 
Jacob, Il. 


A. Lanehart, grain dealer at Butler, Ohio, is build- 
ing a model corn crib in connection with his grain 
warehouse. 


$28,607, with interest from 


The elevator on the Northern Pacific tracks at St. 
Cloud, Minn., will be moved and equipped with mod- 
ern machinery. 


D. O. Martin paid $7,200 for the salvage in the dam- 
aged wheat at the Mapleton, N. D., elevator which 
burned recently. 


The Midway Elevator Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has recently been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000. 


The W S, Ankeny Seed and Grain Company has 
been incorporated at Minnneapolis, Minn., with a capi- 
tal stock of $50,000. 


The farmers’ elevator at Cypress River, Man., has 
been compelled to close down, no grain being mar- 
keted at that point. 


Canterbury & Co. have purchased the stock of bar- 
ley damaged at the burning of Michael’s warehouse 
at South Side, Wis. 


Farlow & Fleming, grain dealers at Allenville, I1l., 
have moved their grain office to their elevator for 
greater convenience. 


Smith G. Young, a member of the Kilmer Commis- 
sion Company of Chicago, dealers in hay, etc., has 
retired from the firm. 


The total wheat receipts at Superior, Wis , elevators 
during 1894, estimating the last three days of Decem- 
ber, were 16,109,647 bushels. 


The Union Grain & Hay Company of Cincinnati are 
contemplating buying the Morgan & Dye elevator and 
warehouse at Milldale, Ohio. 


Thomas Baldwin & Son have bought the stone ele- 
vator and warehouse at Dixon, Ill , and -will uperate it 
in connection with their mill. 


It is reported that C. P. Christianson of Norway, 
Iowa, will build a wheat hospital at Superior, Wis., 
in time for next season’s crop. 


The John Desert Lumber Company of Mosinee, 
Wis., recently bought the Matheson Trading Com- 
pany’s elevator at Elkhorn, Wis. 


W.B Tilghman & Oo., bay grain receivers of Balti- 
more, Md., assigned recently. Assets, $15,000; liabili- 
ties, between $15,000 and $20,000. 


Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. are thinking of build- 
ing an elevator at Waseca, Minn., next spring, to be 
run in connection with their mill. 


P. G. Kraemer & Co. are erecting a large building at 
Duluth, Minn., in which they will carry on a hay, 
feed and flour commission business. : 


There are said to be about 4,000 tons of wheat at 
the West Seattle, Wash., elevator, all of which belongs 
ts only two or three different persons. 


If reports may be trusted, and all the projects 
materialize, there is going to be a great increase of the 
elevator capacity of Manitoba this year. 


Dow & Curry have completed a large grain ware- 
house which they will operate in connection with 
their oatmeal mill at Pilot Mound, Man, 


W.H. Scott isthe manager of Smith, Hippen & 
Co.’s elevator at Havana, Ill. The house was re- 
modeled last summer at a cost of $1,000. 


A grain company under the firm name of W. A. 
Gundry & Co. has been organized at Scales Mound, 
Ill, by W. A. Gundry and Alfred Hicks. 


The grain firm of Stacy & Co. of Bloomdale, Ohio, 
have dissolved partnership. Mr. Campbell has retired 
and Mr. Stacy will continue the business. 


The Midway Elevator Company’s new 750,000 bushel 
house at Minneapolis has made application to the 
Chamber of Commerce to be made regular. 


The Chicago Feed and Grain Company has been in- 
corporated at Chicago by I. W. Metz, Ernest Sadler 
and H. Ff. White. ‘I'he capital stock is $10,000. 


Over 500,000 bushels of oats have been marketed at 
Remington, Pa., since harvest, and it is said there are 
100,000 bushels more to be marketed at that town. 


The Lake of the Woods Milling Company at Winni- 
peg, Man., has decided to erect twelve storage eleva- 
tors and one receiving elevator at different stations in 


Manitoba. Six of them will have a capacity of 40,000 
bushels each, and the others 10,000 to 16,000 bushels 
each. 


J. H. Marks, grain and stock dealer at Boscobel, 
Wis., is building up a good trade in the general mer- 
chandise business, and has a branch at Fennimore. 


The Iisher Company, said to be one of the largest 
bucketshop concerns in New York City, sustained 
heavy losses recently and has gone out of business. 


The Gardener elevator has been incorporated at, 
Detroit, Mich., by Richard W. Katherine and Oliver 
N. Gardener. They have a capital stock of $25,000. 


The farmers’ elevator at Zumbrota, Minn., has 
bought 120,000 bushels of barley and twelve carloads 
of wheat and rye since the house was opened last fall. 


The Prescott Elevator Company has applied for in- 
corporation with a capital stock of $250,000. The 
company will build a new grain elevator at Prescott, 
Ont. 


F. O. Weeks & Co., grain dealers, have closed their 
commission office at Galena, 1]. They have placed 
ae branch at Scales Mound in charge of Alfred 

icks. . 


Pemberton & Gilmore are carrying on a successful 
grain business at their elevator at Havana, Ill. They 
have put in a gasoline engine which gives good satis- 
faction. 


The Mount Pulaski Grain Company of Mount 
Pulaski, Ill., is doing a good business. Large ship- 
ments of corn are being received at the branch house 
at Buffalo Hart. 


pee men are asking how it comes that Chicago, the 

ity of great things, is without a hay exchange, 
men hay terminals, and is altogether behind the 
times in such respects. 


Hartley Bros., grain dealers of Remington, Ind., 
have recently built a 160-foot corn crib, the latest ad- 
dition to their growing business, and have now 45,000 
bushels of corn in store. ‘ 


A. Woodard & Co. are dealers in grain, feed, coal, 
etc., at Clinton, Wis. They carry on a large business 
at their elevator, which is under the efficient manage- 
ment of H. N. Cronkrite. 


Traer, Iowa, is shipping in a good deal of corn— 
coming by the carload. A prominent stock feeder 
said that over $100,000 would be expended for grain 
in and about Traer this season. 


The Great Western Feed Company of St. Louis Mo., 
was organized two years ago, and under the leadership 
of A. W. Hicks has gained a prominent place among 
the business concerns of that city. 


Work on Rathje & Jurz’s new elevator at Frasiictorts 
Ill., is nearing completion. The brick engine house 
is completed and the engine and boiler installed. The 
elevator will soon be in operation. 


The Central Elevator Company of Delhi, Minn., was 
unfortunate enough to have 12 000 bushels of wheat 
in its elevator when the assessor called the other day, 
and the result was an enormous tax. 


Spellman & Bock are building cribs at Williamsville, 
Ill., which will have a capacity of 70,000 bushels. It 
js reported that the same firm is considering the erec 
tion of an elevator in the near future. 


The Simpson & Robinson Company is building a 
detached steam plant for the Keith elevator at Chi- 
cago. A new 700-horse power engine with all the 
latest improved appliances will be put in. 


M. G. Rankin, dealer in grain and feed, and Frank 
M. Durkee, dealer in coal, lime, etc., have formed a 
partnership and combined their businesses, which 
they will reinforce and carry on together. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Oakesdale, Neb., have 
sold about all their crops. Grain has been shipped 
from that market to the amount of 552,600 bushels, 
including wheat, barley and oats, but no corn. 


The grain warehouses at Crockett, Cal., are said to 
contain more wheat than ever before since they were 
moved tv that place. Eppinger & Co. have no more 
room and are compelled to store at South Vallejo. 


.R. E. Connell, who has carried on a grain and lum- 
ber business in connection with his general store at 
Hayton, Wis, has sold out his general store and will 
now give his whole attention to grain, lumber, etc. 


The Macdonald Engineering Company write us that 
they are erecting a 10,000-bushel country elevator for 
Southwork & Co. of Toledo, Ohio, at Moffatt Station, 
Ohio, on Macdonald’s Honeycomb Construction plan. 


A Burlington, Iowa, grain dealer knows how to hold 
his cap for the good of an ill wind. He is buying up 
corn in Jllinois and shipping it to various pointsin ~ 
Iowa, where farmers are glad to get it for feed for 
stock. ; 


Buckley, Pursley & Co., grain dealers of Peoria, I1., 
leased an elevator at Table Grove some time ago with a 
verbal agreement, according to the lessors, that they 
would vacate the house when it was sold. When the 
elevator was sold the company had a good deal of grain 
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in it that they could not ship without loss. They re- 
sisted possession in the court, but were ordered to 
vacate. 


The Pacific Elevator Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Los Angeles, Cal., with a capital stock of 
$50,000. The directors are G. L. Chapman, W. M. 
Bowen, T. M. Martin, L. B. Pemberton and C. C. 
Bowen. 


Madison county, Ohio, had the largest corn crop 
ever known in her history last season. During 
November, when only a small part of the crop was 
harvested, 392 carloads, or 255,000 bushels, of shelled 
corn was shipped. 


The Car Grain Dealers’ Association of Buffalo, N. 
Y., elected the following officers at a recent meeting: 
Charles Kennedy, president; Jas. H. Rodebaugh, vice- 
president; S. W. Yantis, secretary; and Wm. V. 
Downer, treasurer. 


The A. A. Davis Milling Company write us that 
they will build a 100,000-bushel elevator at Davenport, 
Wasn., next spring. This company is among the 
representative millers of the state, and its business. is 
constantly increasing. : 


J. W. McDow, grain dealer at Newbern, III., finds 
his business in first-rate shape and increasing. From 
August to the middle of November he shipped 50,000 
bushels of wheat to St. Louis, Mo., and large ship- 
ments of corn followed. 


The Rankin Grain Company claims the oldest and 
largest elevator in Rankin, Ill. The company is com- 
posed of J. L. McCauley, president; E. H. Whitman, 
secretary and treasurer; W. A. Rankin and B. H. 
Durham, both of Onarga, 


Tra G. Humphrey owned a grain elevator at Monroe, 
Mich. It was on the Michigan Central Railroad right 
of way and the railroad company recently demolished 


_the building, itisalleged. Mr. Humphrey has brought 


suit to recover $5,000 damages. 


W. J. G. Dickson, commission merchant of South 
Edmonton, Alberta, who has been shipping oats to 
British Columbia, has received the welcome intelli- 
gence that his shipments were so satisfactory that an 
unlimited quantity was wanted. 


The W. W. Ogilvie Milling Company will build six 
new elevators in Manitoba in the spring in order to 
accommodate the increase in the grain production. 
The company’s mill at Winnipeg will be enlarged and 
other improvements undertaken. 


The Garrison Milling and Elevator Company filed 
‘articles of incorporation recently with a capital stock 
of $50,000 to do a general milling business at Costilla 
County, Colo. The incorporators are J. K. Mullen, 


_A.S. King and Charles H. Wilkin. 


Bartlett, Frazier & Co. of Chicago have purchased 
the grain saved from the C., H. & D. elevator which 
was burned at Toledo recently. It is estimated that 
there is 347,000 bushels of wheat, and the price at 
which the deal was closed was $76,000 cash. 


Richard Leinbach of Harrisburg, Pa., has pur- 
chased the grain, coal and lumber business of 8S. B. 
Kepple at Robesonia. Mr. Kepple has been in the 
business for the last thirteen years, and he will retire 
next March, when Mr. Leinbach will take possession. 


James Wynkoop, a large jobber on the New York 
Produce Exchange, surprised the grain trade by an- 
nouncing his retirement the first of the year. He said 
he had made enough money to quite satisfy him, so he 
sold out to Williams & Rickerson. He is in an envia- 
ble position. 


Patten, Jackson & Co. have just completed the 
building of their new elevator at Carthage, 8. D. It 
has 2 capacity of over 45,000 bushels, which is 
claimed to be thelargestin the state. It is thoroughly 
fitted up with the latest improved machinery and is 
almost fireproof. 


The owner of the Jasper elevator at Quincy, Ill, 
has been notified by the city council that the elevator 
site has been selected as a fitting location of the water 
works pumping house and he will please vacate. But 
the elevator may not be moved for five months yet, 
as the lease does not expire till then. 


The case of C. H. Maxey ys. the German Insurance 
Company, in connection with the old Star Elevator 
litigation, was set for December 14 at Minneapolis. 
The defense did not put in an appearance until it was 
too late, and then wanted the case reopened. The 
court refused to set aside the judgment given Mr. 
«Maxey. 


The National Elevator at Chicago, notorious for its 
embroglios with the Board of Trade, has recently lost 
about half of its entire stock of wheat—350,000 bush- 
els The dealer who held the receipts chartered boats 
to Buffalo and loaded the grain out. It is said that 
the balance of the wheat has been secured by Murry 
Nelson. 


St. Lous, Mo., claims to have the largest elevator 
syndicate in the world—the United Elevator Company, 
whose houses have a capacity of nearly 10,000,000 
bushels. The company owns the Merchants’ Elevators 
“A” and “B,”’ the St. Louis, Union Depot, Central 


. A” and “B,’’ Venice, Union, Advance, East St. Louis 


and Valley. Among the members of the company are 
Web M. Samuel, president; Hugh Rogers, vice-presi- 
dent; B. L. Slack, secretary, and C. A. Cunningham, 
assistant secretary. 


W. E. Sherer, agent for the Eureka Grain Cleaners 
in the Northwest, reports the following recent sales: 
One No. 5 horizontal close scourer to M. B. Sheffield 
of Faribault, Minn.; one No. 14 milling separator and 
one No. 14 horizontal close scourer, one No. 2 double 
receiving separator and one No. 1 horizontal close 
scourer. 


There issome agitation for an elevator to transfer 
all-rail grain from car to car in Buffalo, N. Y. It is 
said that since the through billing arrangements went 
into effect the grain business has very largely in- 


creased. It is said that nothing short of a 500,000- 
bushel elevator willdo. A grain transfer car is not 
wanted. 


Several years ago the grain, flour and feed firm of 
Smith, Northam & Co. of Hartford, Conn , adopted 
a plan of profit-sharing. They recently made their 
usual annual distribution to 88 of their 45 employes, 
all who had been in their employ a year or over. The 
sum of $2,000 was distributed in proportion to the 
salaries of employes. 


C. and F. Haynes, formerly in the grain and produce 
business at Waukesha, Wis., have been arrested at Mil- 
waukee charged.with obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses. Itis alleged that they bought barley from farm- 
ers to the amount of several thousand dollars and have 
no money to pay them for it. Both claim to be con- 


‘fident of establishing their innocence. 


The Seckner Contracting Company has been 
awarded the contract for erecting a 60,000-bushel ele- 
vator at Gardner, Kan., for J. B. Ward. The com- 
pany has been receiving a great many contracts re- 
cently from the West and South, one of a late date 
being the construction of a store and office building 
at Houston, Texas, which will cost $184,000. 


Owing to increased business and lack of storage 
facilities at interior points the Northern Elevator 
Company (Limited) has decided to erect ten new ele- 
vators next season of 25,000 bushels’ capacity each at 
different points throughout the province. It is also 
the intention of the company to erect a storage eleva- 
tor at Winnipeg of 250,000 bushels’ capacity. 


Hall Bros., grain dealers of Duluth, Minn., who 
purchased the property of the Zenith Elevator Com- 
pany about a year ago and who have since continued 
the business under the same name, are making im- 
provements to their plant which will cost $2,000. 
They have completed their large warehouse and have 
putin appliances for the manufacture of cornmeal 
and feed, 


Joseph and Morris Rosenbaum and Secretary E. L. 
Glaser have retired from the Chicago O’Neill Elevator 
Company. Mr. O’Neill explained that there was no 
dissatisfaction or trouble of any sort; that the Rosen- 
baums were a receiving house and they concluded 
that it was unwise to be partners in an elevator con- 
cern at the same time, as it might give rise to com- 
plaints from their customers in some instances. 


“W.H. Howland & Co., one of the largest firms of 
grain dealers in Canada, with headquarters at To- 
ronto, Ontario, have decided to go into liquidation on 
account of heavy losses. Two years ago the firm had 
a surplus of over $200,000. Now it is stated that it 
has nothing. Sir W. P. Howland, ex-lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Ontario, is the head of the firm. His partner 
is P. L. A. Tilley, son of Sir Leonard Tilley, formerly 
finance minister of Canada. 


The Simpson & Robinson Company has secured the 
contract to erect a duplicate of the Aaron elevator, 
which has a capacity of 300,000 bushels, at South 
Chicago, Ill., for Albert Schwill of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
It will be erected at South Chicago, and work has al- 
ready been commenced. The Simpson & Robinson 
Company makes a specialty of time contracts and has 
gained an enviable reputation for the prompt manner 
in which their work is completed. 


Nathan Tufts & Sons, dealers in grain, meal, hay, 
etc., at Boston, Mass., is the oldest grain firm in the 
city. The business has been in the hands of fathers 
and sons for nearly three-fourths of the present cen- 
tury. And many of the employes of the company have 
been with them for over twenty-five years, Mr. Windsor 
Wright having completed forty-seven years’ service. 
The house is progressive and popular, too. Is there 
such another firm in the United States’ 


N. B. Kendall of the firm of Kendall & Smith, Lin- 
coln, Neb., was arrested recently on the charge of 
obtaining money under false pretenses. The firm of 
Kendall & Smith a couple of years ago was engaged in 
the grain business. Elevators and warehouses belong- 
ing to the firm were located at a dozen different points 
in the West. It is charged that the firm borrowed 
about $20,000 from the Nebraska City Bank and gave 
as security for part of the sum warehouse receipts for 
grain in their elevators. When the bank could not 
realize its claim from other securities an investigation 
was made, and it was found that there was no grain 
on hand in the elevators to secure the receipts. The 
issuance of the warrant was the result and the arrest 


followed. There is also a warrant for the arrest of 
Smith, the other member of the firm, but he has not 
yet been found. 


Geo. M. Irwin, the discretionary pool operator at 
Pittsburg, Pa., who ‘‘failed’’ some time ago, has de- 
cided to return all the money placed in his hands by 
customers and which was not actually invested by 
him in grain deals. This statement was made author- 
itatively by Irwin’s chief counsel, who said that his 
client was morally but not legally bound to return this 
money. He further said that not over $10,000 to $20,- 
000 is represented in the suits against Irwin. 


The Hayward Elevator Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., brought suit against the Royal and Phcenix In- 
surance Companies to recover payment of insurance 
policies on the plant, which burned two years ago, 
and were awarded $1,500 from the Royal and $2,045 
from the Phenix. A great deal of expert testimony 
was brought out as to the regularity of the company’s 
warehouse, construction, plant, etc., and with a hard 
fight the Hayward Company came out ahead. 


The receipts of grain of the crop of 1894 at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., compared with the receipts of the two 
previous years, is as follows: Wheat, 3,082,847 
against 5,771,117 bushels in 1898 and 6,591,713 in 1892; 
corn, 104,000 bushels, against 284,075 bushels in 1893 
and 172,000 bushels in 1892; oats, 2,443,000 bushels, 
against 3,308,000 bushels in 1893 and 2,969,368 bush- 
els in 1892; barley, 7,322,546 bushels, against 8 295,736 
bushels in 1893 and 6,259,719 bushels in 1892; rye, 
356,609 bushels, against 504,200 bushels in 1893 and 
973,865 bushels in 1892. 


The Freeman Milling Company at Superior, Wis., 
has completed its fine 250,000-bushel elevator. This 
house is located just south of the mill and is easily 
accessible by water and rail. The plant has a 150- 
horse power Corliss Engine, and is equipped with im- 
proved machinery throughout, including the belt sys- 
tem of conveying grain and rope drives. The plant 
has two receiving legs, with a capacity of 10,000 bush- 
els per hour, and the boots are exactly 36 inches above 
high-water mark, which absolutely insures them from 
being flooded. A special feature of this elevator is 
that it is so built that all the wheat can be cleaned 
before it goes to the bins, which is a step toward econ- 
omy in handling. 


A case of some interest has recently been decided 
at Duluth in the litigation of William Turle ys. Wil- 
liam C. and Mary Sargent to recover on a promissory 
note for $5,826. In 1890 Turle was associated with 
W.G. Hooker in the grain commission business at 
Minneapolis. In February, 1890, Turle claimed that 
Hooker misappropriated $8,000. Sargent was informed 
of the fact and being Hooker’s friend, gave Turle a 
promissory note for $8,000 to keep him from proceeding 
against Hooker. Sept. 29, 1892, the note, with inter- 
est amounted to $8,826, but was reduced by Turle 


without compensation to $5,826, with Mary Sargent’s 


indorsement. The court held that the note repre- 
sented no indebtedness or value received, was illegal 
and void, and that the defendants were entitled to re- 
cover costs and disbursements. 


W. A. Poyer, formerly a grain buyer of Norwalk, 
Ohio, but of late engaged in speculation in Chicago, 
was made the defendant in a foreclosure suit recently 
brought by John Gardiner, president of the Norwalk 
National Bank, in which judgment is asked for $20,- 
500. Poyer set forth as a defense that many years 
ago he was engaged in a certain transaction wherein 
he pretended to purchase certain commodities for 
future delivery; that the transaction was colorable 
only, and that it was not his intention to receive nor 
of the other parties to deliver these commodities, but 
that, at the time stated as the time of delivery, they 
should settle with each other upon the basis of the 
then market price of the commodities; that Gardiner 
was fully aware of the nature of che transaction and 
agreed to loan Poyer money to carry on the deal. 
Poyer further alleges that there was usury in the loan 
and that if Gardiner had properly given him credit 
for payments made the whole debf would have been 
canceled. Gardiner denies that he had any knowl- 
edge whatever of. the deal. About two years ago the 
Bellman Seed and Grain Company of Chicago brought 
suit against. Poyer to compel him to make good some 
margins. Poyer set up the same kind of a defense, 
but the court decided against him. 
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The annual election of the Superior Board of Trade 
is held January 15. 


Memberships of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce are held at $275 


Tickets of membership to the New York Produce 
Exchange are held at $425. 


The anhual meeting and election of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange was held January 9. 


The sales of sample tables at the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce resulted in premiums $104 in excess of last 
year’s. 

A Board of Trade Clearing House Association has 
been organized at Duluth with an authorized capital 
of $50,v00. 

The Duluth Board of Trade has fixed the member- 
ship assessment for the year at $35, with a rebate of 
$10 if paid within 30 days. 


Aa effort is being made to modify the by-laws of the 
Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange to cancel certificates of 
delinquent members instead of selling them at auction. 


According to time-honored custom Board of Trade 
men indulged in an innocent little frolic at the end of 
the old year 1894. The chief feature of the celebration 
at Chicago was exploding sample bags of flour and 
grain. 

Mr. George Spencer, president of the Duluth Board 
of Trade, has resigned his position in that institution 
and gone ona trip through the East and South. Vice- 
president B. C. Church will serve until the regular 
annual election. 

At the election of officers of the Duluth Board of 
Trade, held January 15, the following ticket is to be 
voted upon: For president, B. C. Church; vice-presi- 
dent, W. S. Moore; directors, A. H. Burke, George 
Spencer, J. N. McKindley. 

We have received fr>m T. ©. Friedlander, secretary 
of the San Francisco Produce Exchange, the twenty- 
seventh annual report of that institution for the year 
ending July, 1894, together with the statistical report 
for the year ending June 30, 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade have 
decided that as the two grain warehouses which have 
become irregular under its rules are licensed by the 
state of Illinois, the stocks of grain stored in them will 
be retained in the visible supply. 


The following members of the Toronto Board of 
Trade were nominated to be voted upon at the coming 
election: For president, Jas. A. Cantlie; first vice- 
president, John Torrence; second vice-president, John 
McKergow; treasurer, C, F. Smith and Frank J. Eart. 


H. D Booge Jr. of the firm of Booge, Frazee & Co., 
Chicago, has been tried before the board of directors 
of the Board of Trade for carrying on a bucket shop 
business. The trial resulted in the suspension of 
Booge from the privileges of the Board for ten years. 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce has adopted 
a rule prohibiting regular warehouses from _ pur- 
chasing grain at country points, or from dealers at 
country points. But they may buy in the markets of 
the cities of Duluth, Superior, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Milwaukee or Chicago. 


At a recent meeting of the Baltimore Corn and 
Flour Exchange the commission rules in regard tu the 
sale of clover seed were amended by the substitution 
of 14 per cent. commission on car lots instead of 2 
per cent., and for lots less than a carload 2 per cent. 
Lots of 150 bags are considered a carload, 


The meeting of the St. Louis, Mo., Merchants’ Hx- 
change to elect officers and directors for 1895, was de- 
clared to be the largest for years. The following 
officers were elected: Thomas Booth, president; C. 
M. Forster, first vice-president, G. D Barnard, second 
vice-president; directors, W. G. Boyd, C. L Heitze- 
berg, W. A. Gardner, Chris Sharp, S. J. Quinlivan 
and H. F. Langenberg. 


At the Chicago Board of Trade election January 7, 
the following officers were elected: President, William 
T. Baker; second vice-president,:RicLard S. Lyon; di- 
rectors, Carlos H. Blackman, W. B. Waters, William 
H. Crocker, Roswell P. Fish, John Hill Jr., Michael 
Cudahy, Thos. Bennett, E. S. Jones, Z. R. Carter, J. 
L, Clark, F. K. Dunn, J. C. Ross, G. R. Nichols, Wm 
Nash and W. lL. Kroeschell. 


“The new directors of the Chicago Board of Trade 
are having their attention called to the ‘retrenchment 
policy’ which cut some figure in the recent election,’’ 
said a member recently. “ett isa fact that the high 
salaries being paid to some of the officials of the board 
were instituted when members were getting 4c and $c 
commissions. As these are now 1-l6c and 1-32c¢ (or 
less) the majority of the members think that those offi- 
cials should share in hard-times prices. The members 


themselves have cut down their personal and office ex- 
penses at least a half, so their request is not unreason- 
able.’’ 


The Chicago Board of Trade clearing house makes 
the total clearances for the year $56,060, 294.88, against 
$68, 707,668.13 in 1893. Total balances were $20, 519,- 
901.58 compared with $26,896,677.17 for the previous 
year. 


The following officers were elected at a recent meet- 
ing of the Toledo Produce Exchange: President, T. 
A. Taylor; first vice-president, W. H. Morehouse; 
second vice-president, Milton Churchill; secretary, 
Denison B. Smith; treasurer, Wm. EK. Brigham; direc- 
tors, J. Frank Zaum, Frank I. King, Fred. O. Paddock, 
Juilus J. Coon, George A. White, Frederick J. Rey- 
nolds, James E. Randell, Frank N. Quale, Steven W. 
Flower, Ernest W. V. Kuehn. 


- Shippers and receivers of grain at the Chicago Board 
of Trade played a bear trick on the Board directorate 
to even up on them for raising the annual dues from 
$45 to $100. They made a compact not to compete for 
the sample tables this year, and Secretary Stone faced 
a small conspiracy when he began the auction sale. 
Last year premiums amounted to about $5,000, and 
they have run as high as $10,000. ‘The ‘‘trust’’ got in 
its work in the bidding by not bidding, and the treas- 
ury lost about $5,000. 


The new Kansas City Board of Trade held an ex- 
citing election January 8. J. K. Davidson was elected 
president, R. E. Talpey first vice-president, L. M. 
Miller second vice-president; directors, W. H. Reed, 
G. E. Thayer, F. P. Chalfant, E. W. Shields, W. T. 
Kemper, J. J. Glover, J. W. Moore, H. L. Harmon, 
H. Vanderslice, F. Goodnow, J. A. Robinson. The 
new president is a member of the grain firm of David- 
son & Smith, the first vice-president is a member of 
the grain firm of Talpey Bros. and the second vice- 
president, L. M. Miller, is president of the Zenith 
Milling Company. The Board of Trade has just 
severed its connection with the Commercial Exchange, 
and this was its first election. 


GLASGOW’S TRADE FOR 1894. 


In their annual circular reviewing the grain and 
flour trade of Glasgow for 1894, Dunlop Brothers of 
Glasgow, Scotland, say: Notwithstanding the low 
level of values with which the year opened, it will be 
found that, with the exception of Indian corn and Can- 
adian white peas, which are respectively about 1s 6d 
and Is per quarter dearer, every other article of the 
trade is cheaper now. On foreign wheats the reduction 
amounts to from 2s to 3s per quarter. In this connec- 
tion it may be noted that the official average price of 
English wheat is now given at 20s 5d per quarter, 
against 26s 6d this time twelve months—a decline of 
6s 1d per quarter. A much lower depth, however, was 
reached when, on the 6th October last, the average 
touched 17s 6d per quarter, as against 27s 6d for the 
corresponding period of 18938. Inferior quality of the 
grain then marketed doubtless had something to do 
with this abnormally low quotation. Grinding beans 
are some 6d to 1s per quarter cheaper; but feeding 
beans, barley and oats are each 2s to 2s 6d per quarter 
lower, and oatmeal Is 6d to 2s per load. 

Imports, with the exception of. barley and beans are 
lower than last year. Wheat, with 450,913 quarters, 
shows a decrease of 138,211 quarters. Flour is less by 
96,640 sacks, though showing the large total of 1,521,903 
sacks per 280 pounds. Indian corn comes remarkably 
close to last year, with the slight decrease of 4,757 
quarters, Mediterranean and Black Sea supplies sup- 
plementing an American deficiency. Barley, one of 
the exceptions mentioned above, exceeds last year by 
97,392 quarters, and, at 408,451 quarters, surpasses any 
previous record; the greater bulk of this came from 
Mediterranean and Black Sea ports. Oats, though 
about an average, are down 31,333 quarters. Beans, 
at 163,392 quarters, chiefly from Mediterranean and 
Black Sea ports, show the highest import for many 
years, exceeding last year by 52,09 quarters. Peas 
and rye are considerably under last year. We are 
again indebted to America and Canada for our entire 
wheat supply, saving some 41,000 quarters composed 
of Russian sorts received in the early part of the year, 
and afew thousand quarters of home-grown. Flour 
supplies, as usual, come chiefly from transatlantic 
sources, but Hungary contributed her usual propor- 
tion, increasing toward the close of the year. 

Exports by railway and coastwise indicate little 
change on flour; but wheat, oats, oatmeal, peas, maize 
and rye are all more or less reduced, while barley, 
beans and Indian peas are considerably increased. 

The year opened with exceptionally heavy stocks of 
wheat and flour, and, as was to be expected from the 
diminished import, closes with a reduction of 60,701 
quarters and 79,115 sacks. Barley and oats are in- 
creased respectively 32,354 quarters and 24,726 quar- 
ters, while Indian corn, oatmeal and peas are slightly 
reduced. 

The average weekly consumpt and export of wheat 
and flour this year we find to be 9,839 quarters and 30,- 
789 sacks respectively, showing little variation from 
the year before. 


Cheap wheat has killed many bulls the past year, 
but it has saved many a hog. 


SIBITUARY 


Desire Parent, grain and hay dealer at Montreal, 
Quebec, died recently. 


Andrew G. Lausten of the Northwestern Linseed 
Oil Company, Chicago, died December 21. : 


Phedime Demers, connected with the firm of G. 
Montague & Co., grain and flour commissission mer- 
chants of Chicago, died December 21. 


B. F. Williams, who had been in the grain business 
at Sheffield, Ill., since 1858, died December 22. He 
was a prominent Mason, and was well known in busi- 
ness circles throughout the state. 


Albert M. Quigley of the firm of Quigley & St. 
John, grain dealers, died suddenly at his home in 
Mobile, Ala., December 4, at the age of 36 years. He 
entered business at an early age, and although a young 
man was prominent in the business interests of Mo- 
bile. 

Mr. William Blanchard, one of oldest members of 
the New York Produce Exchange, died recently. Mr. 
Blanchard had been for many years a prominent and 
successful member of the grain trade, but he had 
lately been in poor health and not actively engaged in 
business. 


P. B. Mann, a well-known grain commission man of 
Minneapolis, Minn., died January 5 of Bright’s dis- 
ease. He went into the grain business at Minneapolis 
in 1887, and was president of the P. B. Munn Com- 
pany and of the Minuesota and Western Grain Com- 
pany. He was 61 years of age. 


Wm. A. Barkameyer, superintendent of the Hal- 
stead Milling and Elevator Company’s mill and grain 
storage plant at Halstead, Kan., died December 27 of 
pulmonary trouble. Mr. Barkameyer was widely 
known in the grain trade of the Southwest, having 
been associated with B. Warkentin for the past 19 
years. 

P. G. McLoughlin, a leading Board of Trade specu- 
lator at Chicago, dropped dead on the street January 
9. Mr. McLoughlin has been for many .years a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trade, and was well and favora- 
bly known among the members of that institution. 
He was 65 years of age, and leaves a wife and family. 
Some years ago he was the owner of the McLoughlin 
Elevator and operated a successful business for a long 
period of years, but finally met with financial re- 
verses. He was subject to fainting spells, which he 
said were caused by a stomach complaint. 


Enos M. Cowles, a well-known member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, died January 3 from the effects 
of a cold contracted a week previously. Mr. Cowles 
was born in Vermilion, Oswego county, N. Y., in 1835. 
He was engaged in the grocery business at Niles Cen- 
ter, Mich., for six years, and afterward was a citizen 
of Waverly, Iowa, for nine years. He came to Chica- 
go in 1875 and engaged in the grain and commission 
business. He was one of the charter members of the 
Open Board of Trade, and was for three years presi- 
dent of that institution. Mr. Cowles leaves two sons, 
William H. and Frederick S., both of whom are mem- 
bers of the Board of Trade. 


THE SEED DISTRIBUTION HUM- 
BUG. ‘ 


Secretary Morton of the Department of Agriculture 
now and then has a happy thought. The latest 
thought of this kind to strike him is the waste of 
money, time and labor expended upon the distribu- 
tion of seeds. He accordingly has prepared a bill 
providing that hereafter seeds, bulbs, cuttings, plants, 
etc., shall be sent direct to the agricultural experi- 
ment stations and by them be distributed only to such 
persons as really want them. To what an extent this 
nuisance has grown is shown by some of the statistics. 
Last year there were distributed 7,440,000 packages of 
vegetable seeds, 640,000 packages of flower seed and 
about 1,500,000 packages of cereals, forage plants, 
cotton, root crops and peanuts. There were 1,800,000 
citizens who received an average of five papers of seed 
each and the cost to the government was $255,000. 
How highly seed distribution is appreciated is shown 
by the fact that only 940 persons out of the 1,800,000 
cared enough for their packages to acknowledge them, 


A Nebraska lumber dealer wears a kernel of corn, 
mounted in gold, for ascarf pin. He states that that 
is the most expensive article that people can wear in 
Western Nebraska. 


Botanists say that the Indian corn is a grass of the 
tribe of Phalaridex; that the leaves are linea-lanceo- 
late and pubescent with a short ligule; that the in- 
florescence is monccious; that the pistillate flowers 
are crowded on a rachis; that the ovary is bifid, and 
that the withered glumes and palets remain on the 
rachis; and if you do not know all about the subject 
row, it’s your own fault. 


_ Texas, was recently burned out. 


, stock amounting to $20,000 December 25. 
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Robert Jacques’ barn at Lancaster, N. H., 
ing 20 tons of hay, was burnea recently. 


N. A. Duff & Co., grain dealers at Syracuse, Neb., 
suffered a loss by fire recently, amounting to $7,000. 


Frank Barrow’s elevator at Hope, Ind., was recently 
burned, at a loss of $1,800. It was insured for $700, 


Over a thousand bushels of grain were consumed in 
a fire which burned Hathaway’s barn near Paw Paw, 
Mich. 


S. G. Marshall, feed and grain dealer at Fort Worth, 
He carried no in- 
surance. 


Coplin’s three large barns near Pane Ill., were de- 
stroyed by fire recently, together with 2 500 bushels 
of grain. 


Oscar Newhart, manager of Cutler’s elevator at 
Uniondale, Ind., was recently seriously injured ina 
gas explosion. 


The Ross Elevator at Chalmers, Ind., was destroyed 
by fire receztly. It was full of corn and the loss 


“amounts to $50,000. 


Thomas Davis’ barn near Hudson, S. D., was burned 
recently, together with 60 tons of hay and a quantity 
of seed grain and feed. 


John Bingham, a well-known grain broker of Bos- 
ton, Mass., was quite severely injured recently while 
out sleighing with his wife. 


Michael Harney, a farmer near Sibley, Iowa, re- 
cently lost his granary and barn, together with over 
2,000 bushels of grain, by fire. 


The recent fire which burned Teberg’s barn at Pipe- 
stone, Minn., destroyed 10,000 bushels of grain, on 
which there was a small insurance. 


The Vernon Mill and Elevator Company’s elevator 
at Vernon, Texas, was burned recently. There was a 
small insurance on a loss of $40,000. 


The elevator at Holmes, Minn., was destroyed by 
fire December 15, together with 10,000 bushels of 
wheat. The fire originated in the office. 


The Northern Pacific Elevator at Mapleton, Minn., 
was burned recently, together with 40,000 bushels of 
wheat. The fire started in the engine room. 


The office of the M. & N. Elevator at Neche, N. D., 
was robbed recently and then set fire. The fire was 
extinguished before much damage was done, how- 
ever. 


Seeley & Farley’s grain warehouse at Abbott, Texas, 
was recently burned. The firm’s loss will be on 1,000 
bushels of corn “estroyed. The building belonged to 
W. R. Milton & Co. 


E. Gillet & Bro , hay and feed dealers at Baltimore, 
Md., sustained a ‘loss by fire to their warehouse and 
. There was 


an insurance of “$17, 000. 


The elevator at Hutchinson, Kan., owned hy the 
Kansas City Grain Company, was burned December 8, 
with about 5,000 bushels of corn. The loss is covered 
by an insurance of $4,500. 


William Metheyen, an employe at the Interstate 
Elevator at Minneapolis, Minn., while oiling the ma- 
chinery recently, was caught by a wheel and received 
injuries from which he died. 


About 800 bushels of wheat, besides a large amount 
of corn, oats, hay and fodder, were destroyed in the 
burning of John Woods’ barn near Bridgeport, W. 
Va. There was no insurance. 


The Consolidated Elevator Company’s elevator at 
Mapleton, N. D., was destroyed by fire recently to- 
gether with over 50,000 bushels of wheat. The ele- 
vator and contents were fully insured. 


Turner & Brenner, whose elevator at Wayne, Neb., 
was damaged by fire last month, sustained a loss of 
$1,000 on the building and grain. The fire was said 
to ‘have been caused ‘by an incendiary, and only the 


_ prompt action of the fire departmene saved the large 


elevator and roller mills. 


J. W. Walker’s elevator at Walker Station, Ill., was 
burned December 31, together with the corn ‘cribs 
and a quantity of grain. “The cause of the fire is un- 
known. The total loss is estimated at $10,000; the 
insurance on the elevator is $10,000; on grain and ma- 
chinery $4,000. The elevator will be rebuilt. 


The farmers’ elevator at Wells, Minn., was partially 
destroyed by fire on the night of December 28. About 
3,000 bushels of grain was damaged by water. It ap- 


pears that the fire started in the engine room, which 


was in the basement. The damage to the building 
will amount to $1,000, fully covered by insurance. 


Frank Wacholz, grain dealer at Glencoe, Minn., 
was recently burned out, sustaining a loss of $2,500. 


Benton L. Garber’s grain warehouse and mill at 
Bellville, Ohio, was destroyed January 4 together with 
3,500 Dushels of wheat. Loss $15,000; insurance $6,- 
000. 


The Empire Elevator and Warehouse Company’s 
Elevator ‘‘B’’? at Memphis, Tenn., was destroyed by 
fire on the morning of December 15. At the time of 
the fire there was in the building 5,410 bushels and 
405 sacks of corn, 11,599 bushels and 458 sacks of 
oats, and 15,772 bushels of wheat, besides considera- 
ble bran, flour and hay. The total loss on the build- 
ing and contents is estimated at $185,000; the insur- 
ance on the building and machinery was $63,000. The 
division of the insurance is, for the company, on 
grain, $26,000, and for various parties having grain on 
storage $31,700. The probable loss on the contents is 
90 per cent. The elevator will be rebuilt. 


The Dayton & Michigan Railway Company’s Ele- 
vator ‘‘B’’ at Toledo, Ohio, was destroyed by fire on 
the morning of December 29. The elevator contained 
625,000 bushels of wheat and 40,000 bushels of corn, 
worth $416,800. The elevator building was valued at 
$150,000. Total loss $663,800; insurance on building 
$135,000, on grain $363,400. The grain in store was 
owned by members of the Toledo Produce Exchange, 
Reynolds Bros., C. A. King & Co. and W. T. Carring- 
ton being the largest holders. Chris. Dandelion, a 
spoutman, who had been in the employ of the com- 
pany for along time, was caught at the top of the 
building and perished in the flames. The only fact 
known in regard to the origin of the fire was that it 
started in one of the Oe a ag ea gi te) Sauk aha floors. 
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Only ten wheat ships cleared from the several ports 
of California during the month of December. 


The receipts of flour and grain at New York during 
the past year were 42,129,348 bushels by rail and 43,- 
065,021 bushels by water. 


Navigation closed at Duluth with no charters for 
winter wheat storage other than one whaleback barge, 
which will carry all the grain afloat at that port this 
winter. 


The records of the custom house at Duluth show 
that the season of navigation closed at the late date of 
December 26, on which day a barge cleared for 
Superior. 


The Lake Carriers’ Association at its recent meet- 
ing in Detroit commended the improvements to the 
Erie Canal, which was declared to be the most practi- 
cable way of reaching tidewater. 


Traffic through the Portage Lake Canal for the sea- 
son of 1894 included 10,900 bushels of grain, against 
38,264 bushels in 1898, and 651,396 barrels of flour, 
against 200,548 barrels in 1893. 


The first charter of the winter grain fleet at Chicago 
was made December 14. Vesselmen were holding 
back for good rates, but a vessel was finally placed 
for storing oats till spring and shipping to Buffalo at 
24 cents. 


It is said that the blockade of grain at Buffalo about 
the middle of December was greater than at any pre- 
vious time, the railroads having been completely 
swamped. This was probably partly on account of 
all-rail grain traffic being so heavy. 


In 1850 it required 14,500 pounds of coal to trans- 
port a ton of grain to Europe. Now 350 pounds will 
carry a ton. An inch cube of coal will carry a ton of 
cargo two miles. In 1880 the cost of carrying a 
bushel of grain from New York to Peo was 18 
cents. 


In a message to the New York legislature Governor 
Flower stated that in 1889 the lake tonnage of the 
United States was 10,000,000 tons in excess of the com- 
bined entrances and clearances of all the seaports, and 
3,000,000 in excess of the entrances and clearances of 
London and Liverpool. 


Next November the people of New York will vote 
on an act making provision for issuing bonds to the 
amount of $10,000,000 to be expended in enlarging and 
improving the Hrie Canal. Work will begin three 
months after the issuance of the bonds, provided the 
act is voted upon favorably. 


The Illinois Canal Commissioners have submitted 
their annual report of the Illinois and Michigan Canal, 
in which they ask for authority to turn over $50,000 to 
the state treasurer. This is the first time the com- 
missioners have turned over money to the state, and it 
is said that it has been years since the interest was 
accounted for, The report shows that receipts for 


1894 were $145,961, disbursements $57,500, balance on 
hand $88,461. 4 


The average rate on corn from Chicago to Buffalo 
during the season of 1894 was .0119 cent per bushel, 
against .0143 cent during the season of 1893. 


Nearly 200 vessels make up Chicago’s winter fleet. 
They have a Gnpaerny of about 13,000,000 bushels, an 
increase of about 2,000,000 bushels oy er 1893, though 
the fleet is smaller in number. It is predicted that 
the grain fleet next spring will be the largest ever 
sent “from Chicago to the lower lakes. 


Traffic through the St. Mary’s Falls Canal during 
the season of 1894 included 36,414,491 bushels of grain, 
a decrease of 9,472,505 bushels from 1893, and 8,965, - 
773 bareels of flour, an increase of 1 545, 099 barrels 
over 1893. The total tonnage shows a ‘large increase, 
being 2,000,000 tons greater than in 1892. 


Pittsburg, taking the cue from Manchester, is in- 
dulging in great schemes for a canal to Lake Erie. 
The enthusiasts might have taken a further cue from 
the unprofitableness of the great English waterway. 
It is not yet stated that Pittsburg will extend the 
canal to Baltimore, but anything might be expected, 


California still clings to her ambitious scheme of a 
phe from Suisan Bay to Tulare Lake and down the 

San Joaquin Valley. A report Says that it is expected 
“0 see steamers running up’’ parallel to the coast 
pretty soon. It will cost. $10,000,000 and will give a 
profit to those controlling it of—but the ten million 
has not been raised yet. 


A company has been organized to construct a canal 
connecting Lakes Erie and St. Clair on the Canadian 
side. The Canadian government would have nothing 
to do with the scheme, deeming the expense, which is 
estimated at $4,000,000, to be too great for such un- 
certain returns. The proposed canal will be 14 miles 
long, with a depth of 21 feet. 


Shipments from the port of Superior during the sea- 
son of 1894 included 10,739,059 bushels of wheat, 
against 11,348,366 bushels in 1893; 820,000, against 
105, 000 bushels of flax and barley, 21, pee against 62, - 
977 sacks of bran; 3,077,888, against 2 2 642,812 barrels 
of flour. The total commerce showed a material in- 
crease over the season of 1893, 


The aggregate shipments of flour and grain via 
the Krie Canal during the season of 1894 amounted to 
48,494,521 bushels, against 48,042,715 bushels in 1893. 
Flour ‘shipments for 1894 were 2 028 barrels, against 
3,927 barrels in 1893. The total traffic shows an in- 
crease over previous years. The shipments by rail 
amounted to 42,129,348 bushels. The importance of 
the Erie has not been over estimated, it seems. 


At the recent meeting of the Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation at Detroit, Mich., considerable time was de- 
voted to a discussion of the Chicago Drainage Canal 
and its effect on lake levels. It was predicted that 
the canal would lower the levels of Lake Michigan 
and Lake Huron and also affect Lakes Erie and On- 
tario, which would be quite a serious blow to lake 
shipping industries, A resolution was passed asking 
for a board of engineers to investigate the matter. 


The special commission appointed at Washington 
to consider the feasibility of proposed routes for the 
Delaware and Chesapeake Canal has made its report. 
All the routes proposed were rejected, and one less 
direct declared to be more feasible for military uses 
in time of war. The Baltimore Board of Trade and 
the Corn and Flour Exchange discountenance all 
plans for a ship canal connecting the bays, claiming 
that such a waterway would be ‘of no commercial ad- 
vantage. 


Up to December 14 the arrivals at Chicago for the 
season were 7,492, the smallest number shown on the 
records since 1873. In 1880 12,788 vessels arrived. In 
1883 a decline began, until in 1889 there were about 
10,000 arrivals, in 1890 9,354, in 1891 9,393, in 1892 
9,245, 1893 8,251. But the shipping industry of Chi- 
cago is hardly decreasing. The record of the decline 
of arrivals is a record of increase in tonnage. Since 
1880 the average tonnage of arrivals has nearly 
doubled, and the freight carried has increased from 
year to year. 


™ An amendment is to be made to the pending sundry 
civil bill in the Senate which provides for the appoint- 
ment of three commissioners to investigate as to the 
feasibility of constructing such canals as may be nec- 
essary to provide for a passageway for ocean vessels 
through the great lakes. These commissioners would 
report on the methods for carrying it out, the proba- 
ble plans of construction, the probable cost of the 
work and the treaty negotiations necessary to carry it 
through. The appointment of this commission would 
be merely to acquire information sufficient to enable 
this country to act intelligently in the matter, and by 
no means commits it to the project. 


A machine for shelling corn in the shock has re- 
cently been tested at Lacon, Ill. The fodder was first 
fed into a common horse power corn sheller, the same 
as wheat straw into a thresher. The corn was per- 
fectly cleaned, while the ground fodder was increased 
50 per cent. in yalue, the stock eating it up as clean 
as new hay, 
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Austria-Hungary grows more wheat than is con- 
sumed, and the only great importation is rye flour. 


The report that Belgium intended to impose a duty 
on foreign cereals has been authoritatively dented, 


Sweden has raised the duties on corn to about 85 
cents per 100 kilos (of 2.2046 pounds each) and on flour 
to $1,'75. 


It is expected that the Spanish government will 
abolish its discriminative duties on American flour 
imported into Cuba, 


The Emperor of Garmany is talking of having laws 
passed prohibiting Board of Trade speculation. He 
imagines it’s a national evil. 


Brazil is said to grow a miniature Indian corn, 
whose ears are no larger than one’s little finger and 
the berries the size of mustard seeds. 


From January 1 to December 10 Russia exported 
44,608,000 quarters (of 480 pounds each) of grain, 
against 27.861,000 quarters in 1893 and 13,014,000 quar- 
ters in 1892. 


It is reported that Italy has decided to increase the 
present import duties on cereals. The present rates 
are .0367 cents per bushel on wheat and .0564 cents 
per bushel on corn. 


The Santa Fe, Argentina, Chamber of Deputies has 
refused to permit the modifications in the wheat tax 
proposed by the Senate. The tax remains 10 cents 
per 100 kilos of 2.201462 pounds eich. 


The United Kingdom imported from September 1 to 
December 29, 1894, 8,614,390 quarters (of 480 pounds 
each) of wheat and flour combined, against 8,860,752 
quarters during the same time in 1893. 


Reports from Australia point to the crop of 1894 as 
being exceptionally good. While there are a few re- 
ports of damaged crops from some districts, there is a 
very large area under wheat, and in most districts 
heavy yields are expected. 


Louis Stern, the United States Consul at Bamberg, 
Germany, submits statistics showing a remarkable 
growth of the imports of Russian grain. The im- 
portation of Russian wheat into Germany during the 
first ten months of 1894 increased 106.2 per cent., and 
of barley 298.1 per cent., as compared with the pre- 
vious year. 


A correct estimate or prediction as to the Argentina 
crops is difficult to obtain. The latest reports indicate 
some damage to the 1895 crops, and wheat is not ex- 
pected to equal last year’s yield. Colonists are begin- 
ning to give attention to the cultivation of other cere- 
als besides wheat, maize and. linseed, and it is said 
that canary seed is being extensively sown. 


Notwithstanding the prejudice of the Germans 
against corn they are using it more than ever before 
as a feed for horses and cattle, though they are slow 
about adopting it as an article of human food. Exports 
from this country have been gradually increasing until 
checked by the unusually high prices on this side of 
the ocean which resulted in small business. 


The statistical department at Parana, South Amer- 
ica, has issued a revised list of crops harvested in 
1893-94, which gives an idea of what South America 
is capable of in that line. There were 171 settlements 
in the province, occupying 2,100,000 acres, of which 
one-half was cultivated last season. Of this, 720,000 
were sown with wheat, 150 000 with maize, about 50,- 
000 lucerne, and the rest with linseed, peanut, etc. 


The influence of the last commercial treaty between 
Germany and Russia is seen in the latter’s exportations 
of cereal products to the former country. From Jan- 
uary to July, 1894, Russia exported to Germany 95,358 
tons of wheat, against 11,075 tons in the same time in 
1893; 188,845 tons of rye, against 29,189 tons in 1893; 
159,109 tons of oats, against 2,574 tons in 1893. The 
new treaty was in effect during the four months be- 
ginning with April. 


The editor of the Review of the River Plate of Decem- 
ber 1 says that on a recent trip from Buenos Ayres 
through Santa Fe he found that the crops all along 
the line were in splendid condition, and, in view of 
the increased tonnage of grain the railroad company 
will be called upon to handle, special arrangements 
have been made in the Rosario yard for facilitating 
discharge and handling. New sheds and sidings have 
been constructed, and the company now possesses 
about 380 per cent. increased storage capacity. Weigh 
bridges have been put in at each shed, and turntables 
and traversers have been built alongside the sheds so 
as to facilitate quick discharge. The company is now 
in a position to handle about 3,000 tons of grain per 
day easily, and consequently the yearly average works 
out at about 1,750 to 2,000 tons per day. Economy in 
handling and quick dispatch are now the only outlook 
for wheat, and as this means cheaper water freight 
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the company has not lost sight of these important 
items, as the new works carried out during the past 
few months will fully testify. 


It will occasion surprise to some Americans that the 
little kingdom of Roumania furnished the principal 
corn importing countries of Europe more corn than the 
United States. Roumania supplied 48,000,000 bushels 
and the United States 46,000,000 bushels of that cereal 
for European consumption in the yéar 1894. A recent 
report states that eight Huropean countries imported 
during the last fiscal year over 134,000,000 bushels of 
corn. Of this amount the United Kingdom took over 
70,000,000 bushels. and Germany nearly 33,000,000 
bushels; France took 10,500,000 and Holland and 
Austria-Hungary each took 6,500,000; Belgium took 
nearly 5,000,000 and Denmark and Switzerland 1,750, - 
000 bushels each. 


There is an agrarian party in the German Parlia- 


-ment which evidently thinks that the government 


ought to fix the price of bread. This party has, in 
fact, introduced a bill which provides that the pur- 
chase and sale of all foreign grain and flour for con- 
sumption shall be carried on by or on account of the 
state. That the price shall be fixed by the average 
price of the past 40 years, and that state granaries 
shall be established, where one-third of the amount 
annually imported, on an average of the past 10 years, 
shall be kept permanently stored. The Federal Coun- 
cil is also, it is proposed, to be empowered to prohibit 
all exports of cereals and flour in certain contingen- 
cies. Needless to add that such a bill has not the re- 
motest chance of becoming law.— Willers’ Gazette. 


From August 1 to December 1 France exported 131,- 
000 quarters (of 480 pounds each) of wheat, against 
164,000 quarters in the same time in 1893; of rye, 
2,200 quarters (of 480 pounds each), against 16,000 
quarters; of barley, 110,500 quarters (of 400 pounds 
each), against 51,000 quarters; of oats, 32,500 quarters 
(of 304 pounds each), against 55,000 quarters; of maize, 
20,300 quarters (of 480 pounds each), against 55,000 
quarters; of beans, 3,700 quarters (of 480 pounds each), 
against 3,500 quarters; flour, 469,500, against 234,500 
sacks in the same time in 1893. The imports for the 
same time, compared with those of the same time in 
1898, were as follows: Wheat, 1,807,000, against 
2,760,000 quarters; rye, 1,800, against 2,200 quarters; 
oats, 814,000, against 1,279,000 quarters; maize, 288,- 
000, against 237,000 quarters; beans, 35,000, against 
139,000 quarters; flour, 38,600, against 39,000 sacks. 


RICE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


According to the last report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics rice aggregating 325,000 pounds, valued at 
$15,663, was imported free of duty under reciprocity 
treaty with Hawaiian Islands during November, 
against 1,446,483 pounds, valued at $59,060, in Novem- 
ber, 1893; and during the eleven months ending 
with November 8,706,400 pounds, valued at $358,375, 
were imported, against 6,148,883 pounds, valued at 
$239,341, imported during the corresponding months 
of 1893. 

Of rice imported free of duty none was exported dur- 
ing November, against 5,300 pounds exported in No- 
vember, 1893; and during the eleven months ending 
with November 200 pounds were exported, against 
14,131 pounds exported during the corresponding 
months of 1893. 

Dutiable rice aggregating 9,925,458 pounds, valued 
at $186,507, was imported during November, against 
3,451,571 pounds, valued at $64,548, imported in 
November preceding; and during the eleven months 
ending with November 99,578,783 pounds, valued 
at $1,564,191, were imported, against 53,611,820 
pounds, valued at $900,444, imported during the 
corresponding months preceding. Of dutiable 
rice we exported 630'701 pounds, valued at $9,- 
486, during November, against 669,782 pounds, valued 
at $11,421, in November-preceding; and during the 
eleven months ending with November 10,068,940 
pounds, valued at $165,733, were exported, against 
10,486,710 pounds, valued at $193,840, exported dur- 
ing the corresponding months of the year preceding. 

Rice flour, rice meal and broken rice amounting 
3,943,738 pounds, valued at $55,746, was imported dur- 
ing November, against 2,991,649 pounds, valued at 
$45,226, in November, 1893; and during the eleven 
months ending with November 59,207,266 pounds, 
valued at $855,926, were imported, against 54,200,706 
pounds, valued at $892,499, imported during the corre- 
sponding months of 1893. Of imported rice flour, 
rice meal and broken rice none was exported in No- 
vember and none in November, 1893; and during the 
eleven months ending with November 987 pounds 
were exported, against none exported during the cor- 
responding months of 1893. 


It is to be hoped that all hay dealers will attend the 
Shippers’ and receivers’ meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, 
January 22. Several matters of importance need at- 
tention, and the trade should be well represented. 


Barley malt aggregating 10,980 bushels, valued at 
$8,173 was imported during the eleven months ending 
with November, against 2,359 bushels, valued at $2, 
872, imported during the corresponding months of the 
year preceding, ; : 
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J. H. Cook of the grain commission firm of J. H. 
Cook & Co., Duluth, Minn., who recently married an 
Ohio lady, is back to his business again. 


Thomas Leishear of the grain commission firm of 
Thomas Leishear & Co., Baltimore, Md., has been 
elected president of the Baltimore Shipping Com- 
pany. 

Fred Maynard, who represents, at Duluth, Wheeler, 
Carter & Co., grain commission merchants, Minne- 
apolis, has been quite ill with typhoid fever, but is 
now recovered. 


E. Cardin, formerly manager of the Northern 
Pacific Elevator Company at Minneapolis, is now on 
the Pacific Coast looking after the grain interests of 
the Great Northern road. 


C. M. Paine of Paine Bros., the well-known grain 
commission merchants at Milwaukee, Wis., attended 
the recent sale of the damaged grain of the elevator 
which burned at Toledo. ; 


Robert Lee, who had charge of the St. Anthony and 
Dakota Elevator at Northwood, N. D., has gone to 
New York. He will shortly leave for Liverpool, Eng- 
land, where he intends to live for a time. 


THE 3-I CLEANING ELEVATOR AT 
KANKAKEE. 


One of the largest grain dealing firms in the state is 
that of Carrington, Hannah & Co., who have a large 
number of elevators scattered through the grain pro- 
ducing sections. One of the principal points of trans- 
fer from local cars to those of Eastern roads is in 
this city, and is known as the 3-I elevator, located 
near the 3-I station. The firm also has another large 
elevator at Cairo, where it handles the grain sold to 
its Southern trade. 

The lack of room has for some time hampered the 
business in this city, and a large addition has been re- 
cently completed which it is expected will be ample 
for years tocome. This building has been fitted out 
with the latest modern machinery for unloading, ele- 
vating, weighing, cleaning and loading grain that 
money could purchase. The business of the firm in 
this city is managed by R. J. Pendleton. 

The boiler room is a recent addition and is con- 
nected with the old building which formerly con- 
tained both boiler and engine. It is built of stone and 
is 30x14 feet. The most noticeable thing is the huge 
brick chimney. A new engine of 100 horse power 
was added. Work was commenced on the addition 
to the elevator and engine room on September 1, and 
was completed last month. 

Loaded cars are shoved under a long shed, the door 
is opened over a receiving sink protected by iron 
grating, a steam shovel is set to work, and almost as 
soon as it can be written the car is emptied, not over 
five minutes being required. Every car is weighed 
when it goes in orout. Sometimes the whole carload 
is run through a cleaner, and right here some of the 
profit of grain buying comes in,’ Often the grain 
bought is dirty, and, of course, brings a lower price. 
Running it through the cleaner may make it inspect 
a grade better, and a consequent profit accrues to the 
dealer. From the scales the grain is conveyed in 
spouts to enormous bins, of which there are nineteen, 
some of them nearly 50 feet deep. 

The storage capacity of the elevator is 225,000 bush- 
els, and it is expected that this storage room will of- 
ten be tried to its full capacity. The elevating ca- 
pacity of the legs is 7,000 bushels per hour. 

In the tower of the elevator numerous spouts con- 
centrate and diverge, and a man is kept busy turning 
and opening gates to this, that or the other bin as the 
orders come to dump the grain. An endless belt of 
rubber conveys grain from the scales to all parts of 
the building. 

The upper floor contains two hopper scales, each of 
which will hold acarload. There is also an arrange- 
ment by which part of a load can be weighed in 
either elevator and be loaded in the same car. A sep- 
arator that divides two kinds of grain in case of mix- 
are isalso a fixture and does its work rapidly and 
well. 

This elevator can now handle 100 cars per day and 
is kept busy all the time when grain is moving rapidly 
as now. There are about ten men employed in vari- 
ous capacities, most of them directing machinery 
which does the work of a dozen men in a rapid and 
satisfactory manner.—7imes, Kankakee, Ill. 


Hay shippers and receivers attending the conven- 
tion at Cleveland, Ohio, January 22, will be accom- 
modated with reduced railroad fares and hotel rates. 
A uniform system of grading will be discussed, and 
other matters of importance attended to, , 
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Indiana Warehouse Legislation. 


The Supreme Court of Indiana held, in the recent 
case of the State of Indiana vs. Miller, that the act of 
March 25, 1879, applies to warehouses other than 
those constituted public warehouses under the pro- 
visions of the act of March 9, 1875. 


Prairie Hay Not ‘‘Crop.”’ 


In the case of the Farmers’ Bank of Emerado, N. 
D., against John Rice, wherein the point of law was 
raised, by way of demurrer, that prairie hay is not in- 
cluded in a lien on ‘‘crops,’’ unless so distinctly ex- 
pressed in the mortgage, Judge Templeton, Larimore, 
N. D., January 3, sustained the demurrer. 


Mutuality in Contract of Sale. 


A contract for the sale and delivery of corn at a 
time, place and price mentioned is not wanting in 
mutuality because it is signed by only the vendor. By 
the acceptance of such contract by the vendee he be- 
comes bound to accept and pay for the corn on its de- 
livery as provided; as much so as if he signed the 
agreement, and it provided in express terms that he 
would accept and pay for the corn on its delivery.— 
Ward vs. Spelts, Supreme Court of Nebraska, 58 N. W. 
Rep. 426. 


Validity of Purchase on Margin. 


The Appellate Court of Indiana recently decided in 
the case of Fisher vs. Fisher that where parties 
bought through reputable members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade a certain quantity of wheat which 
was delivered to them in the shape of warehouse re- 
ceipts, and actual delivery was intended by all parties, 
as they could have received the wheat on demand, 
but after carrying it a while on margin with said 
dealers the wheat depreciated and was closed out ata 
loss, which was all paid by one of the parties, the 
other giving his note for his share of the loss. A find- 
ing that the note was not founded on a gambling con- 
tract will not be reversed. 


Construction of a Receipt for Grain. 


A receipt for grain placed in store contained the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘The conditions on which this wheat is re- 
ceived at this elevator are that (the ware- 
houseman) has this option: Hither to deliver the 
grade of wheat that this ticket calls for, or to pay the 
bearer the market price for the same, less elevator 
charges, on surrender of this ticket.’’ This, the Su- 
preme Court of Minnesota held in the case of State 
vs. Rieger, did not render the contract one of sale. 
It merely gave the warehouseman an option to buy 
when the receipt was presented, which option he 
could only exercise when the receipt was presented 
and by paying the money.—Zimberman. 


Liability of Railways for Packages Stolen From 
Cars at Destination. 


The liability of a railway company as a common 
carrier is much greater at law than its liability as a 
warehouseman. Now in the case of portable boxes 
or packages of valuable merchandise, the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota holds (Kirk vs. C., M.& St. P. Ry. 
Co., 60 N. W. 1084) that the liability of a railway 
company aS common carrier does not terminate until 
the goods are removed from the cars and placed in its 
freight room, ready for delivery to the consignee, and 
the consignee has had a reasonable time thereafter to 
remove them. To illustrate: A valuable box of mer- 
chandise was left in the car in which it was trans- 
ported, and over 48 hours after the car arrived at the 
place of consignment was stolen from the car. It did 
not appear that there was any special reason for leay- 
ing the box in the car, or that there was any custom 
or agreement to deliver such packages to the con- 
signee directly from the cars. Under these circum- 
stances it is held that the railway company’s liability 
as commun carrier had not terminated. 


Bills of Lading as Receipts. 


A bill of lading in the usual form is a receipt for 
the goods or things shipped, and an agreement to 
carry and deliver the same as stipulated, says Pusi- 
ness Law. In the absence of any statute making it 
otherwise, the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
holds (the Guiding Star) the receipt is merely pre- 
sumptive evidence of the delivery of the goods, and 
may be modified and contradicted by parol evidence. 
But it is otherwise under a statute such as that of 
Mississippi, which provides that every bill of lading 
or instrument in the nature or stead thereof, acknowl- 
edging the receipt of cotton or other things, shall be 
conclusive evidence in the hands of every bona fide 
holder, whether by assignment, pledge or otherwise, 
as against the person or corporation issuing the same, 
that the cotton or other things have been actually re- 
ceived for transportation. Whatever may be the 


right of a shipper or carrier, independently of a 
statute, to supply an omission in a bill of lading by 
word of mouth, or to change or contradict that part 
of the bill of lading which is a receipt for goods to 
be carried, that cannot be done when such a statute 
as this is applied. The written acknowledgment must 
remain as it is written. If there is no written ac- 
knowledgment of the receipt of the cotton or other 
things, then there is no acknowledgment to be made 
conclusive evidence under the statute. 


Delay Must Be Located. 


A shipment requiring transportation over two dif- 
ferent railways was delayed in reaching its final desti- 
nation, causing a loss to the shipper. He then 
brought suit against the initial carrier, with which he 
made the contract of shipment, to recover damages. 
The Appellate Court of Indiana, however, holds (Lake 
Krie & W. R. Co. vs. Condon) that, inasmuch as the 
bill of lading contained a provision that such carrier 
only agreed to carry to the final destination, if on its 
line, otherwise to deliver to another carrier on the 
route to such destination, and that no carrier should 
be liable for loss or damage not occuring on its own 
road, or its portion of the through route, nor after the 
property was ready for delivery to the next carrier or 
to consignee, an allegation of delay in reaching desti- 
nation presented no cause of action in such case 
against the initial carrier, no failure in the perform- 
ance by that carrier of its duty to deliver to the suc- 
ceeding carrier being alleged. In other words, under 
such a bill of lading, the delay must be located and 
only the carrier which caused it sued.—Business Law. 


Recovery of Money Paid to Cover Loses in 


Corner. 


The case of Lamson Brothers against Boyden & Co. 
to recover $40,000, decided in favor of the defendants 
in the Superior Court, was affirmed January 10 in the 
Appellate Court at Chicago. This was the suit aris- 
ing out of a corner in No. 2 corn on the Board in De- 
cember, 1889, in which the plaintiffs were caught. 
They said they paid 50 cents a bushel for corn, which 
was at the market price 32 cents a bushel, under duress 
by reason of the market having been cornered. Judge 
Waterman in his opinion says: 

We do not think the payments were in this case made 
under any such duress as the law takes note of. Boy- 
den & Co. had not in their possession any property of 
Lamson Brothers, nor was the person of either of the 
latter in jeopardy or restraint. In every respect Lam- 
son Brothers were in as untroubled control of their 
person and property as they ever have been. Admit- 
ting as is contended a corner in grain existed and had 
been created by Boyden & Co., we do not see that the 
payment was other than voluntary. If the demands 
of Boyden & Co. were unjust, based upon a corner, 
the result of illegal transactions, Lamson Brothers 
were in a position to resist the demand with the money 
demanded in their pockets, If it be urged that Lam- 
son Brothers feared that if they did not pay to or settle 
with Boyden & Co. they would be suspended from the 
privileges of the Board of Trade, it is sufficient to say 
that no proceedings for such suspensions were pend- 
ing, or so far as appears were intended. Nor does it 
appear that Lamson Bros. might not have successfully 
resisted an attempt at suspension had one been made. 
The payment of money upon an illegal or unjust de- 
mand when a party is advised of all the facts can only 
be considered involuntary when it is made to secure the 
release of persuns or property from detention or when 
the payee is armed with apparent authority to seize 
upon one or the other, and to prevent this the pay- 
ment is made. 


PRICE OF WHEAT AT DULUTH 
AND LONDON. 


The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
has issued the following statement showing the price 
of No. 1 Hard Wheat at Duluth Dec. 7, 1894, as com- 
pared with actual sale of 16,000 bushels of same made 
in Liverpool on same day for London delivery, C. I. F. 
(cost, insurance and freight): 


December 7— Cents. 


Price No. 1 Hard at Duluth 605¢ (say)..... AS ee ae 60.60 
Duluth elevator charges, weighing and inspection...... 3.85 
Lake freight and insurance (close of season), Duluth to 

SB UAL Oa sites eta crsfetsivacd leis ole) pcs. e-em id nsdtege 3.50 
Buffalo elevator charges and commissions 1.00 
Canal freight and insurance, Buffalo to New York...... 3.00 
New York elevator charges, viz., towing, demurrage, 

weighing, transferring and trimming cargo.......... 1.50 
Ocean freight and insurance, New York to London..... 4.35 
Loss in weight, Duluth to London..................... 50 
Costaniiondony, Cale Harts c ein etaga waster dents saaiee sas 78.20 


December 7— 

Sold in Liverpool for London delivery, C. I. F., 2,000 
quarters (16,000 bushels) No. 1 Hard Duluth at 24 
shillings 9 pence per quarter or 7414 cents per bushel, 74.25 

Difference in price (nearly 4 cents)...........2..00e0es 3.95 
On same day 8,000 bushels No. 1 Hard Manitoba sold for 

same price. 

On December 5 8,000 bushels No. 1 Hard Manitoba sold for 
same price. 

On same day 8,000 bushels No. 1 Hard Duluth sold for same 
price. 
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CROP “ CONDITIONS. 


ALsyKE.—Alsyke is fortunately a good crop in Can- 
ada, a large crop in the United States and a moderate 
crop in Germany. Prices for alsyke of fine quality 
are lower than ever before known, and on many soils 
farmers will use this article as a substitute for white 
clover. 

SPRING WHEAT MARKETED.—It is said that along 
the lines of the Great Northern Railroad in North 
Dakota at least 82 per cent. of the last wheat crop has 
been sold and marketed; about 18 per cent. is still in 
farmers’ hands and about 2,000,000 bushels in eleva- 
tors along the line. 


WINTER WuEAT ACREAGE.—The acreage of winter 
wheat sown in the fall of 1894, according to the Agri- 
cultural Department, exceeds by 705,563 the area har- 
vested the same year. The total area of winter wheat 
harvested in 1894 was 23,518,795 acres, against an area 
now planted of 24,224,358 acres. 


THoman’s Crop RErortT.—Stocks of wheat in farm- 
ers’ hands are shown by Thoman’s crop report for 
January to be 35,000,000 bushels in excess of last year. 
The quantity which has been fed is estimated at about 
40,000,000 bushels. The exportable surplus on July 1 
this year is placed at 170,000,000 bushels. 


Potato Crop In KuropE.—A small acreage not ex- 
ceeding over half a million acres was planted in Great 
Britain in 1894, The weather conditions were very 
unfavorable previous to September, and this served to 
decrease the yield. The continental crops are also be- 
lieved to be short. During five years the imports into 
Great Britain averaged 1,250,000 tons, while last year 
they were so small that British markets advanced to 
the highest prices for years. 


RED CLOVER SEED.—The following is taken from 
an English circular: Red clover seed in England is 
almost a failure; the quality is poor and the quantity 
less than half of last year’s small crop. We shall get 
a limited quantity of fine seed from Germany, but 
France has nothing to spare, and our principal reli- 
ance will be on America. We calculate that the 
United Kingdom alone will require to import 100,000 
bags of American Red, and it is very doubtful whether 
America can spare the quantity, especially if France, 
as seems likely, competes with us for it. 


GOVERNMENT Crop REportT.—The report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture issued January 10 shows the 
corn crop of 1894, in rate of yield, is one of the lowest 
on record. In the last thirteen years the yield per 
acre of but one year—namely, 188l—was lower, the 
yield for that year having been 18.6, against 19.4 for 
the year 1894. Severe drouth and dry winds in a few 
of the principal corn producing states reduced the 
area harvested for its grain value to 62,582,000 from 
the '76,000,000 acres planted. The product garnered is 
1,212,7770,000 bushels, having an estimated farm value 
of $554,719,000. The wheat crop is above an average 
one in yield per acre. The entire product of the coun- 
try is 460,267,416 bushels, which is below the average 
for the five years 1890 to 1894, inclusive. The 
farm value of the crop is $225,902,025. 'The area, 
according to revised estimates, is 34,882,436 acres. In 
the revision of acreage the principal changes have 
been made in the spring wheat states. The rate of 
yield is 13.2 bushels per acre;.the average value per 
bushel 49.1 cents. The estimates for oats are: Area, 
27,023,553 acres; product, 662,086,928; value, $214,816,- 
920; yield per acre, 24.5 bushels. Rye—aréa, 1,944,780 
acres; product, 26,727,615 bushels; value, $13,394,476. 
Barley—area, 3,170,602 acres; product, 61,400,465 
bushels; value, $27,134,127. Buckwheat—area, '789,- 
232 «cres; product, 12,668,200 bushels; value, $7,040, - 
238. Potatoes—area, 2,737,973 acres; product, 170,- 
787,338 bushels; value, $91,526,787. Hay—area, 48,- 
821,272 acres; product, 54,874,408 tons; value, $468,- 
578,385. Tobacco—area, 523,103 acres; product, 
406,678,385 pounds; value, $27,760,739. 


Two necessary adjuncts to a prosperous grain busi- 
ness are the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
and the American Miller. You can see for yourself. 
The two papers will be sent to one address for $2.50 
per year. 
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1895-1894. 
—-Prom Zahm’s Circular 


ABOLITION OF THROUGH BILLING, 


What the commission merchants and shippers want 
is the abolition of all through billing of grain either 
through or around Chicago, and local rates charged 
from Western points to Chicago, and local rates from 
here Hast. This would allow unlimited time for the 
sale of grain at Chicago and would tend to keep it out 
of Eastern markets.—Jnter Ocean, Chicago. 


DISCRIMINATING RAILWAY FREIGHT RATES, 


The reference made in these columns to the action 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, in giving 
special rates to certain traders while denying them to 
others, has provoked a good deal of adverse ‘criticism 
against the company. In the case referred to the 
company point blank refused to give a special rate to 
a grain dealer in this city, under precisely the same 
circumstances as that recently granted to a Western 
dealer. Our grain dealers may well ask themselves 
how they can compete with ‘Western dealers and 
others, with such unfair influences working against 
them through the agency of a common carrying com- 
pany, which by law has no right to discriminate 
against one class of traders and in favor of another.— 
Trade Bulletin, Montreal. 


EXTREME PRECISION IN CROP ESTIMATES. 


The wheat yield of the United States last year is 
officially reported as 460,267,145 bushels. How the 
statistician at Washington managed to arrive at the 
fact with such extreme precision, when ordinary folks 
suppose he does not know to within many bushels how 
much wheat was produced in a single one of the im- 
mense number of townships in the United States, is 
something not easily explained in a manner that 
would be complimentary to the men who do the 
‘“‘work.’’ It is a wonder that somebody has not ere 
this called the attention of Secretary Morton to the 
fact that somebody in his bureau is playing the fool 
with figures, since no man who knows anything of 
the subject thinks it possible to ascertain crop results 
to the claimed exactitude.—Chicago Tribune. 


THE BLIND POOLS. 


One of the latest nuisances to the financial and busi- 
ness community is the development of ‘‘blind pool’”’ 
swindles, Pittsburg not long ago had an epidemic of 
this kind, and the New York police have just per- 
formed a useful service by raiding a number of these 
establishments. Such concerns have about the same 
relation to the stock and produce exchanges of the 
country that a ‘‘green goods’’ establishment bears to 
a bank. In both cases the swindlers trade upon that 
trait of human nature which leads people to listen to 
any plan, however impossible, by which a little money 
can be.rapidly turned into a great deal. The fact that 
such concerns have advertised their plans with per- 
fect impunity should lead to-measures which would 
put them in the same category with those of lottery 
and ‘“‘bunko’’ operators which they so strongly re- 
semble.—Bradstreet's. 


A POINT FOR CANAL BOOMERS, 


The folly of building a canal from here to the Twin 
Cities is brought out in bold relief by the compara- 
tive uselessness of the famous Manchester canal, 
which was opened to navigation with such pomp last 
year. After years of work and the ex,venditure of 
$70,000,000 the canal was opened last year. During 
the first eleven months the canal was open the receipts 
were 17 per cent. less than the working expenses, and 
the business is constantly on the decrease. A canal 
to the Mississippi would be even greater folly, and we 
think the people of the United States will view it in 
that light. With three or four lines of railroad com- 
peting for the business between the cities, rates will 
be in time as low as could be given by boats. The 
best thing the people of the Twin Cities can do is to 
turn in and advocate adeep waterway to the Atlantic. 
The latter is feasible and will be of vastly greater 
benefit to the Twin Cities.—Inland Ocean, Superior. 


THE NEW YORK WAREHOUSE TRUST, 


The talk concerning the formation of a warehouse 
trust to include all the warehouses and grain elevators 
from Newtown Creek to Bay Ridge has aroused a great 
deal of interest in both cities, and there is more or 
less speculation as to the effect which this extensive 
combination may have on the trade of the cities and 
the commerce of the port. We have had similar 
trusts in Brooklyn before and some of them worked 
well, apparently, for a time and others did not. 
Usually these combinations of the past have had for 
their main object the raising of the rates charged to 
customers by the extinction of the competition. That 
was a fatal policy, because in the end it was sure to 
drive business from the water front in this city to 
other places in which competition still existed. The 
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‘pounds was exported 


second result would be, naturally, increasing injury to 
the business interests of the city in general. But the 
new combination which seems likely to be formed 
does not, it seems, propose to proceed in that way at 
all.— Citizen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INCREASING CONSUMPTION OF WHEAT, 


A matter that is receiving some attention in Kurope 
now is what is alleged to be increased consumption of 
wheat and the products of wheat. The receipts in 
four months in five of the principal importing coun- 
tries were 15,370,000 quarters this year, against 14,- 
547,000 quarters last year, with a little less still two 
years ago. It is conceded that if the other unreported 
and importing countries had been figured upon the 
same fact would remain for all.—Market Record, Min- 
neapolis, 


FREIGHT CHARGES ON THE LAKES. 


The era of high freight charges for vessel transpor- 
tation on the great lake system began to decline in 
1891 with the construction of larger and speedier car- 
riers of commerce. The decline, on the whole, has 
been steady ever since and each succeeding year has 
witnessed the construction of still larger vessels. 
Nearly all new vessels of modern type are designed in 
contemplation of the 21 feet of water promised be- 
tween Superior and Buffalo and on that draft several 
that are already built would readily transport from 
4,590 to 5,000 tons. It is more apparent this year than 
ever, that high freight charges passed forever with 
the coming of the 8,000 and 4,000-ton vessels.— V'ele- 
gram, Superior, Wis. 


THE LAKE TRAFFIC, 


During the past twenty-five years the traffic through 
our American lake system has increased to an extent 
that has amazed all the old-time vessel owners, and, in 
fact, all the parties that have been intimately con- 
nected in any way with this traffic. As a matter of 
fact this traffic has swelled to a volume that has put 
under eclipse the traffic of any other water transpor- 
tation route of which the world can make boast, and 
it begins to be seen that the whole volume of our lake 
traffic, vast as it now is, must in the not distant future 
be doubled in extent. Wehere take occasion to re- 
peat what we have heretofore said touching this mat- 
ter; that is, that the natural requirement in the case 
can never be met until there is a wide channel 25 feet 
deep opened through the lakes and St. Lawrence 
River between the head of Lake Superior and Mont- 
real, and having just as few locks as possible.— 
Drovers’ Journal, 


SEED EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


Seeds valued at $379,694 were exported during No- 
vember, according to the last report of the Bureau of 
Statistics, against an amount valued at $1,830,123 in 
November, 1893; and during the eleven months ending 
with November seeds valued at $2,871,049 were ex- 
ported, against an amount valued at $6,066,370 ex- 
ported during the corresponding months of 1893. 

Glover seed: amounting to 3,637,615 pounds was ex- 
ported during Noy ember, against 9,089,720 pounds in 
November, 1893; and during the eleven months ending 
with November 22,074,541 pounds, valued at $2,132,- 
607, were exported, against 26,358,808 pounds, valued 
at $2,759,363, exported during the corresponding 
months of 1893. Cotton seed aggregating 537,340 
in November, against 33,891 
pounds in November, 1893; and during the eleven 
months ending with November 5,768,186 pounds, 
valued at $45,818, were exported, against 2,197,142 
pounds, valued at $22,743, exported during the corre- 
sponding months of 1893. 

One bushel of flaxseed was exported in November, 
against 725,697 bushels in November, 1893; and dur- 
ing the eleven months ending with November 13,- 
079 bushels, valued at $15,526, were exported, against 
1,994,336 bushels, valued at $2,366,348, exported dur- 
ing the corresponding months of 1893. 

Timothy seed aggregating 210,482 pounds was ex- 
ported in } Yovember, against 1, 670, 031 pounds in No- 
vember, 1892; and during the eleven months end- 
ing with November 6,285, 988 pounds, valued at $381,- 
634, were exported, against 9,017,509 pounds, valued 
at $588,603, exported during the corresponding months 
of 1893. Other seeds aggregating an amount valued 
at $26,641, were exported during November, against 
an amount valued at $42,401 exported in’ November, 
1893; and during the eleven months ending with 
November other seeds valued at $381,634 were ex- 
ported, against an amount valued at $335,313 exported 
during the corresponding months of 1893. 

Flaxseed aggregating.440,512 bushels, valued at 
$584,664, was imported in November, against 
none imported in November, 1893; and during the 
eleven months ending: with November 1,488,495 bush- 
els, valued at $1, 867, 880, were imported, against 217; 
524 bushels, valued ‘at $2 53,832, imported during ime 
corresponding months of 1893. - Other seeds valued at 
$111,154 were imported during November, against an 
amount valued at $44,496 in November, 1893; and 
during the. eleven months ending with November 
other seeds valued at $406,299 were imported, against 
an amount valued at $419, 707 imported during the 
corresponding months of 1893. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
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We have received calls from the following gentlemen prom- 
inently connected with the grain and elevator interests, during 
the month: 


J. W. Robertson, Lockport, Ill. 

I’. H. Maskery, Maquoketa, Iowa. 

J. H. Tromanhauser of Tromanhauser Bros., Min- 
neapolis. 

Geo. W. M. Reed of the Pratt & Whitney Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 

F. Prinz of Prinz & Kau Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

G. M. Robinson of The 
pany, Sterling, II. 

L. S. Hodgboom, representing The Knickerbocker 
Company, Jackson, Mich. 

D. J. Davidson of the Davidson-Martin Manfactur- 
ing Company, Port Huron, Mich. 

L. S. Meeker, representing the Richmond Manu- 
facturing Company at Minneapolis. 


Charter Gas Engine Com- 


GRAIN ELEVATORS AT MINNE- 
APOLIS. 


The elevator capacity at Minneapolis was increased 


last year by the erection of five buildings with an . 


aggregate storage capacity of 4,600,000 bushels, This 
brings the total grain storage capacity of the city up to 
26,125,000 bushels, and illustrates forcibly how the 
grain interests are centering there. The addition made 
to the Peavey system of elevators, the ‘‘Republic,”’ is 
one of the greatest elevators in the country, having a 
capacity of 1,750,000 bushels. The Monarch Elevator 
Company has built another Monarch—No. 2—with a 
capacity of 1,000,000 bushels. The others range from 
500,000 to ‘76 50, 000 bushels. The new elevators are as 


follo WS: 
Capacity, 
bushels. 
Republic Elevator Company, Republic............ 1,750,000 
Monarch Elevator Company, Monarch No. 2...... 1,000,000 
Osborne & McMillan, Shoreham.................. 750,000 
Midway Elevator Company, Midway No. 2........ 600,000 
Standard Elevator Company, Standard............ 500,000 
Ota. «Sere e et te wae oaieteie ectys a ee ers ee 4,600,000 


The official list of elevators previously operating is 
as follows: 


UNDER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE RULES. 


Capacity, 
bushels. 
Union. 6a5 ssa Iie ove aiialed atte le Hertel REO 2,500,000 
EAI D os ara ana gtetoayeatavetttend © DE piaye rs eiaee One eae ee 1,000,000 
Star: cca ae aaekte oe nnn eae ROS oe Ee eee 1,000,000 
Central. ics a oausinseel-t hecids pine ate eae eee eee 250,000 
Northwestern Nort ovo jer. a. ae cer cue eee ee 900,000 
Bo SES PRU ao een fee oe ee Cie eee 1,000,000 
ih Ce eee Shier moemcointhhaaacharoacrioe Od 350,000 
VACtoriaiicts es tise ooo Meet eR Ts Gree eet 250,000 
Midiw ayy caesar eR eee oe ee ars tee eee 570,000 
Tnter-State xc purse «(es ole bye sevoyuceictacots relies capone acme 700,000 
Great WestOrmniN@ sl. c2cct crane wclaoe poy ae eta 500,000 
Security And arntn Nel Tae Ono Te MEST Seon eo Se 400,000 
PRR oe alee Sete sh chur os anes eee cba ae ehne meee 400,000 
CRS Nosy. AGO a soecete, sole Een ne ve, eee ee 200,000 
Atlante sa. Pete oe dete noha keteta valores eee meee eee 600,000 
dh OLR A Be eit eet Iso AOC ionic3 Gane cpa 1,000, 000 
Totalieapaciby ss. «<recyecaeat ee qe ee 12,220,000 
UNDER STATE WAREHOUSE LAW. 
Capacity, 
. bushels. 
UA INO. Ua etiidivaeahtotaeaalentesniiadiaten bimen iene 82&,000 
St. Anthony Nos tea stn ecnios seein ta sateen 1,500,000 
Interior INGOs) Lge ea, Fraibia hina ateritnce Get eat teed aes 1,750,000 
Tntertor NOS sola erates telcos csrsrae ca. Cerne 1,000,000 
Great Western No. 2..............: Sai eietsiste sererereeens ,000, 
NorthwestermiNorei «occ 2 Alter soe eee 100,000 
Dotalcapacit ann. <\Aaisstsctvist esters tare otal herent 6,175,000 
Total capacity regular elevators............ 18,395,000 
PRIVATE ELEVATORS. 
Capacity, 
bushels. 
St. Anthony No. 2, T. C. Metcalf, supermtendent. . 300,000 
Elevator ‘‘B”—C., M. & St. P. Ry., D. R. May, 
MANAG CT: eee a pe setela a ag Bah ocl piel eee 1,300,000 
Pillsbury Elevator—C. A. Pillsbury & Co., Jas. 
AVerMmetonwmeMa cer, oo. ecclevse cde ale een eee 550,000 
City Elevator—City “Elevator Company..ies.c0cee 130,000 
Diamond Eleyator—Minneapolis Grain and Feed 
Company sis sh imac noe. ates hee rae 100,000 
Interior No. 2—Interior Elevator Company........ 250,000 
North Dakota Elevator—F. H. Peavey, president. . 200,000 
New Brighton—City Elevator Company, G 
Maleolmson, manager..fe.5.aas< 0. deem ote 300,000 
Lotal, private. 5: cceeians sew cee soe see 3,130,000 
Grand Total [s.% 0; stateless eater temas 26,125,000 


A Kansas farmer says that cracked wheat soaked, 
with a quart of flaxseed to a bushel of thick slop, is 
the best hog feed in the world. Perhaps this sug- 
gestion is just what was wanted to overcome the ob- 
jection to the feeding of wheat to live stock which 
some have raised, that “the wheat causes derangement 
of aie SUEDE canal. If so it is worth passing 
around, . 
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Issued on December 11, 1894. 


Dust CoLLEcToR — Levi S. Hogeboom, Three Rivers, 
assignor to The Knickerbocker Company, Jackson, 
Mich. No. 530,642. Serial No. 522,867. Filed Sept. 
18, 1894. 


GAs Enernn.—Henry T. Dawson, Salcombe, Eng- 
land. No. 580,508. Serial No. 472,770. Filed May 2, 
1893. 

Gas Eneine.—Feodor Hirsch, Steinway, N. Y. 
530,523. Serial No. 502,815. Filed March 8, 1894. 

PNEUMATIC APPARATUS FOR CONVEYING GRAIN.— 


Frederick E. Duckham, London, England. No. 530,- 
829, Serial. No. 493,697. Filed Dec. 14, 1893. 


Issued on December 18, 1894, - 


Bauine Press.—Allen L. Cox, Wise, Ala. No. 531,- 
163. Serial No. 507,274. Filed April 12, 1894. 


Bauine Press.—Charles HE. Whitman, St. Louis, 
Mo. No. 531,240.. Serial No. 505,056. Filed March 
26, 1894. 


No. 


Issued on December 25, 1894. 


SEPARATOR FOR CORN SHELLERS.—John Q. 
Marseilles, Ill. No. 531,292. Serial No. 
Filed July 30, 1894. 


Issued on Java: ry 1, 1895. 


Batine Pruess.—Hezekiah Bailey, Willamina, Ore. 
No. 531,895. Serial No. 485,574. WFiled Sept. 15, 
1893. 


_ComBineD Door AND FRAME FOR GRAIN CaRs.— 
George H Knaub, Vincennes, Ind. No. 581,952. 
Filed July 28, 1892. 


STARTING APPARATUS FOR GAS ENGINES.—John W,. 
Raymond, San Francisco, Cal. No. 531,807. Serial 
No. 475,939. Filed May 29, 1893. 


Gas ENGINE. —Charles M. Rhodes, Wayne, Pa. No. 
531,861. Serial No. 504,068. Tiled March 17, 1894, 


Issued on January 8, 1895. 


ELEvator AND Dump.—Rusb. Bullis, Milton, Wis. 
No. 532,022. Serial No. 521,056. Filed Aug. 23, 1894. 


Gas ENGINE —John A. Charter, Chicago, Il]. No. 
532,314. Serial No. 424,429. Filed March 10, 1892. 


Gas, Orn or Varor ENGINE.—Joseph Robison, 
Greenbush, assignor of two-fifths to Jessie P. Mills 
and George Hibsch, Albany, N. Y. No. 532,098, 
Serial No. 512,309. Filed May 24, 1894. 


Gas or PerroLteuM Enetne.—Pierre Bilbault, Paris, 
Trance, assignor of one-half to Walter J. Flattery, 
same place. No. 532,412. Serial No. 513,453. Filed 
June 4, 1894. 


MACHINE FOR CLEANING AND SEPARATING GRAIN.— 
Charles Closz, Webster City, Iowa, assignor to the 
Closz & Howard Manufacturing Company, same 
place. No. 532,415, Serial No. 505,842. Filed March 
31, 1894. 


Hay Press.—Halvor O. Hem, Wyandotte county, 
Kan. No. 532,060. Serial No. 517,678. Filed July 
16, 1894. 


FEEDER FOR ROLLER Miuits.—John B. Cornwall, 
Moline, Ill., assignor to the Barnard & Leas Manu- 
facturing Company, same place. No. 532,141. Serial 
No. 526,760. Filed Oct. 28, 1894. 


Adams, 
519,041, 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FOR- 
_ EIGN BREADSTUFFS. 


The total value of breadstuffs imported during 
November, according to the last report of the Bureau 
of Statistics, was $405,345, against an amount valued 
at $561,874 imported in November preceding; and dur- 
ing the eleven months ending with November bread- 
stuffs valued at $1.971,857 were imported, against an 
amount valued at $2,098,752 imported during the cor- 
responding months preceding. 

Barley aggregating 1,257,844 bushels, valued at $519, - 
262, was imported during the eleven months ending 
with November, against 1,149,382 bushels, valued at 
$524,687, imported during the corresponding months 
preceding. Cornaggregating 3,993 bushels, valued at 
$1,956, was imported during the eleven months ending 
with November, against 2,010 bushels, valued at 
$1,346, imported during the corresponding months 
preceding. 

Oats amounting to 140,244 bushels, valued at $37,- 
129, was imported during the eleven months ending 
with November, against 17,340 bushels, valued at $7,- 
591, imported during the corresponding months pre- 
ceding. Rye amounting to 95 bushels was imported 
during the eleven months ending with November, 


against 8,505 bushels, valued at $6,801, imported dur- 
ing the corresponding months preceding. 

Wheat aggregating 1,392,600 bushels, valued at 
$816,048, was imported during the eleven months end- 
ing with November, against 1,083,913 bushels, valued 
at $755,149, imported during the corresponding months 
preceding. 

Of imported breadstuffs an amount valued at $11,- 
584 was exported during November, againsc an 
amount valued at $45 exported in November, 1893; 
and during the eleven months ending with Noyember 
breadstufts valued at $207,834, were exported, against 
an amount valued at $169,714, exported during the 
corresponding months of 1893. Imported barley ag- 
gregating 19,305 bushels, valued at $9,672, was ex- 
ported during the eleven months ending with Novem- 
ber, against 28,983 bushels, valued at $14,493, exported 
during the corresponding months of 1893. Imported 
wheat aggregating 317,099 bushels, valued at $180,189, 
was exported during the eleven months ending with 
November, against 197,177 bushels, valued at $140,- 
ah exported during the corresponding months of 

93, 


THE MARKETS. 


We will be pleased to publish under this head short reviews of 
the conditions ruling in the different markets Copy must reach us 
by the morning of the 14th of each month. 


GRAIN Report oF P. H. Benz & Son, Chicago, January 
14.—The bulk of the barley in the country, especially in the 
state of Minnesota, has been sold and farmers are now bring- 
ing it to market. Itis the general understanding that in a 
month there will be nothing to offer as the farmers are now 
receiying a good price. There is an abundance of seeds left, 
such as flax and timothy. As the condition of the seed 
market is now heavy and easy it is expected that in the course 
of two or three months there will bea reaction. Farmers seem 
inclined to hold their seeds for better prices, but it is doubtful 
if they will get them. There is an abundance of oats still re- 
maining unsold, and with this cereal it is hard to tell how the 
market will turn. No true estimate can be made until a fur- 
ther development of the market. Corn is good property. 
Wheat at the present prices is standard value and there is 
small probability of any great change in present prices for 
some time to come, The general trade throughout the country 
is expecting to do a lively business this spring, as there is 
much grain to be moved. There seems to be plenty of money 
in the country and farmers, as a general rule, are selling their 
grain in a business-like manner. They study the markets and 
are well informed on the subject of prices. 


GRAIN Report or L. NorMAN & Co., Limitpp, London, 
December 31.—Owing to the Christmas holidays there is little 
to report in the grain trade this week. Notwithstanding the 
small amount of business done the tone is firm. ENGLisH 
WHEAT. — Very little passing, but tone steady. ForEIGN 
Wueat, La Puatas.—Owing to crop advices, are not freely 
offered. A new crop sailer, January-February shipment, sold 
at 21s 9d to-day. CALIFORNIANS afloat are offering from 24s 
5d to 25s. AUSTRALIANS.—Parcels of Victorian for January- 
February shipment are offering at 23s 9d. Russians firmly 
held. Black Sea Ghirka for January-February shipment offer- 
ing from 19s 6d to 22s, and Azima wheat from 10s to 22s, ac- 
cording to quality. AMERICANS.—Steady but not active. No. 
2 Red Winter parcel on passage sold at 22s with further sellers 
for shipment at 22s 14¢d. CaNApIANS.—Quiet but steady. 
Manitobas for December-January shipment sold to-day at 24s 
Vigd. BariEBy.—Quiet but steady. Odessa-Nicolajeff parcels 
on passage are offering at 12s 714d for shipment, 12s 101gd 
asked, Maize.—Steady, with rather more inquiry. A parcel 
old crop Odessa on passage sold to-day at 20s 3d. For January- 
February shipment there are sellers at 20s. Oavs.—There is 
no change to report in this article, which continues- quiet. 
Pras.—There is very little doing in this article to London, 
while in Liverpool some decline is quoted. Canadians to Lon- 
don are offering at 24s c.i.f. Hay.--The market for foreign 
hay continues pravtically nominal. 


GRAIN Report oF SHANKS, PuitLtirs & Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., January 12..-The volume of business in this section is 
generally very limited during the holidays, and the present 
season shows no exception. - There are no especial features to 
make note of at the moment. Seed oats are attracting atten- 
tion, and are wanted, while the local yield of corn will prob- 
ably prove to be a factor affecting the spring movement of that 
commodity. It is variously computed that the corn crop 
within a radius of, say, 100 miles, will exceed .that of last year 
by 100 to 200 per cent. To-day’s track prices from first hands 
are as follows: Hay.—Choice timothy $12.59; No. 1 timothy 
$11.50; No. 2 timothy $9.50; choice clover mixed $12.00@12.50 ; 
No. 1 clover mixed $11.00; No. 2 clover mixed $9.00; choice 
Kansas Prairie $10.00; No. 1 Kansas Prairie $8.50; No. 2 Kan- 
sas Prairie $7.50; choice Arkansas $6.50. Corn.—Receipts 
more liberal and equal to requirements; some being shipped 
South, to ports. No. 2 white 4314 cents; No. 2 mixed 4214 
cents. Oats.—Fairly good demand. No. 2 white 35; No. 3 
white 34; No. 2 mixed 3314@34 cents; No. 3 mixed 33 cents; 
red rust proof 37@38 cents. WHEAT BRAN. — Large sacks 
$14.00; 100-pound sacks $14.25. Wueat.—No. 2 soft red win- 
ter 56 cents. FLour.—-Quiet and steady. Winter wheat pat- 
ents (in wood) $2.65@2.70; extra fancy $2.40(@2.45; fancy 
$2.15@2.20. CorNmbAL. — Very dull. Standard rolled (in 
wood) $2.00@2.05 ; 48-pound cotton sacks 471g cents per sack. 
Corn CHops.—One hundred pound sacks $16.00@16.50. Grr- 
MAN MiLuEeT.—None here yet. 


GRAIN REePorT oF CoLLiIns & Co., Cincinnati, January 
12.—Mild, soft and rainy weather has generally prevailed the 
past week, and country roads have not been in very good con- 
dition for a very free movement of grain, but the sudden 
change to extreme cold weather at the close of the week will 
harden the roads and facilitate the movement of grain to mar- 
ket, and at the same time stimulate the consumption. It was 
generally hoped that a greater activity in the demand would 
follow directly after the beginning of the new year, but it has 
been a little slow in materializing. The outlook at present is 
promising, however, for some improvement in prices now very 
soon, WH#8AT,—Is ruling strong and is in good demand, with 
the few offerings selling quickly, and the tendency is higher. 


No, 2 red at 55@551¢ cents; No. 3 red at 54@541¢ cents. Corn. 
—The receipts are ruling small! and the demand is good for the 
few offerings, with the market ruling firm and higher.” No. 2 
white at 44(@441¢ cents; No. 3 white at 43@431¢ cents; No. 2 
mixed at 4214(@48 cents; No. 3 at 411¢@42 cents. Ear Corn— 
The offerings have not been equal to the current wants of the 
trade, and prices are ruling firm. Choice selected yellow ear 
at 44(@45 cents; mixed at 48@44 cents; white at 42@43 cents. 
Oats.—The demand is more active, and the undertone of the 
market is firmer. No. 2 white at 34@341¢ cents; No. 3 white 
at 33@33!g cents; No. 2 mixed at 3214(@32l¢ cents; No. 3 
mixed at 314g cents, and the few offerings sold very readily. 
Ryer.—-Is ruling steady with few offerings, No. 2 at 541¢@5d 
cents. Hay.—Receipts for the week 1,980 tons, shipments 
1,315 tons; for the corresponding week last year the receipts 
were 1,598 tons, shipments 582 tons. The market is ruling ac- 
tive and firm with a good demand for shipping account and 
outside quotations are being quite generally obtained. Quick 
shipments will do well. Choice timothy, small bales at $10.75 
(@11.00; No. 1 timothy at $10.25@10.50; No. 2 at $9.00@9.50; 
clover mixed at $8.75@9.25; pure clover is scarce at $9.00@ 
9.50; grass mixed at $8.00@8.50. StTraw.—Is steady and very 
little offered. Good bright wheat at $4.50 per ton. MInu 
Frep.—Firmer and in better inquiry. Bran at $12.50@13.00; 
middlings at $14.00@14.50 ; $1.00 per ton more including sacks. 


LOCATIONS FOR FACTORIES. 


The name of the Chicago, Milwaukee &-St. Paul 
Railway has long been identified with practical meas- 
ures for the general upbuilding of its territory and 
the promotion of its commerce, hence manufacturers 
have an assurance that they will find themselves at 
home on the company’s lines. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany owns and operates 6,150 miles (9,900 kilometers) 
of railway, ‘exclusive of second track, connecting 
track or sidings. The eight states traversed by the 
lines of the company, Lllinois, Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, South Dakota 
and North Dakota, possess, in addition to the advan- 
tages of raw material and proximity to markets, that 
which is the prime factor in the industrial success of 
a territory—a people who form one live and thriving 
community of business men, in whose midst it is safe 
and profitable to settle. Many towns on the line are 
prepared to treat very favorably with manufacturers 
who would locate in their vicinity. 

Mines of coal, iron, copper, lead and zinc, forests of 
soft and hard wood, quarries, clays of all kinds, tan- 
bark, flax and other raw materials exist in its terri- 
tory in addition to the vast agricultural resources, 

A number of new factories have been induced to 
locate—largely through the instrumentality of this 
company—at towns on its lines. The central position 
of the states traversed by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway makes it possible to command all 
the markets of the United States. The trend of man- 
ufacturing is westward. Nothing should be permit- 
ted to delay enterprising manufacturers from investi- 


gating. Confidential inquiries are treated as such. 
The information furnished a particular industry is 
reliable. Address 


Luis JACKSON, 
Industrial Commissioner, C., M. & St. P. R’y, 
425 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Il. 


Chicago barley dealers held an informal meeting re- 
cently in order to arrange for the formation of an 
association to protect their interests. They claim 
that they are being discriminated against in freight 
rates between Chicago and Eastern points. They will 
also take measures for increasing the business of the 
local market and see what can be done in regard to 
malt since brewers have stopped its use to a great ex- 
tent. 


A Piano ata 
Nominal Price. 


Chicago’s largest music house, Lyon & Healy, 
moved into a magnificent new building some little 
time ago. They haye a number of slighily used and 
second-hand pianos returned from World’s Fair rent- 
ing, etc., etc., which they have determined to sacrifice 
rather than to continue to make room for. These 
instruments comprise Square pianos at $40, $65, $90, 
$100, and $125. Upright pianos at $125, $140, $150, 
$165, $190, $200, $225, $240, and upward. Grand pianos 
at $200, $250, $300 and upward. Nearly all originally 
sold for from two to four times their present price. 
Almost all prominent makes are represented, including 
among numerous others: Chickering, Knabe, Steinway, 
Weber, Decker, Steck, Fischer, etc. This is an oppor- 
tunity that will not occur again, as Lyon & Healy 
have not moved for twenty years. Immediate at- 
tention is therefore necessary. A good plan would 
be to order a piano, leaving the selection to Lyon & 
Healy. However, they willsend a list and full par- 
ticulars upon application. Any piano not proving sat- 
isfactory may be returned at their expense. Address 
at their new salesrooms, corner Wabash Avenue and 
Adams St., Chicago. Distance is no obstacle in taking 
advantage of this remarkable chance toobtain a piano, 
for in proportion to the saving to be made the freight 
charges are insignificant. If you do not already know 
them by reputation any banker will assure you of Lyon 
& Healy’s entire responsibility and record of over a 
third of a century for honorable dealing. Write to- 
day so as to avoid disappointment, 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR GRAIN 
DEALERS. 


The following standard works will be sent, postage 
paid, on receipt of prices given: 


Roprnson’s TELEGRAPH CrpHER.—The publishers 
have recently revised this excellent work, and we are 
now prepared to supply the trade. Cloth binding, 
$15505, Lenten cst ci.m cert geeks Sato emer Seas oer $2.00 

WercH Booxs.—Containing 125 perforated leaves 
with four weigh tickets and four stubs to each leaf, 
well printed upon good paper. The books are well 
bound. Copies will be mailed to any address for $1.00 

CLARK’s VEsT-PocKET GRAIN TABLES.—A very use- 
ful and handy little book for grain buyers; to be used 
in reducing to bushels any quantity of grain or seeds 
up to 100,000 pounds. Size 24 by 84 inches, 16 pages. 
Dieathteretbe’;.t stare - spcsicls cucat eae sie aus BRO emer tars 75 

Pounps To BusHELs.—These tables which show the 
number of bushels in any quantity from 20,000 to 70,- 
000 pounds were compiled for the Chicago Grain In- 
spection Department. They are well printed on good 
paper and conveniently arranged for quickly finding 
the number of bushels in a carload. Each book con- 
tains ten leaves and each leaf is indexed at margin 
and printed on one side only. Hach book is neatly 
bound in cloth. They will save clerks much labor 
and prevent errors in reduction. Price for ‘‘OaTs,’’ 
$1.00; ‘‘BaruEy,’’ $1.00; ‘‘CorN anp Rys,’’ $1.00. 
Me is6tir bisa vihars tretaie tie enrol stek be terre eevee tae $2.50 

JENNINGS’ TELEGRAPH CIPHER AND DIRECTORY TO 
New Enauanp TRADE.—A new guide to carload buy- 
ers of grain throughout New England. A list of those 
engaged in the grain, feed and flour trade. Western 
grain shippers and millers wishing to do business in 
this territory will find this directoryinvaluable. The 
telegraph cipher has met with favor and is highly 
recommended by users. In fact the code part of the 
book is considered by many shippers superior to any 


other in use. It is modern and practical, a great 
money saver and will prevent mistakes. Nicely bound 
in leather’ : 2. tins chee eeometon ion eae eer eee $3.00 


ApAMs’ CABLE CopEx.—This code is compiled es- 
pecially for sending cablegrams and is used exten- 
sively in this country and abroad. The seventh 
edition, which is about to go to press, will contain 160 
pages of cipher words, conveniently arranged. The 
code contains sentences covering and referring to buy- 
ing and selling, condition of market, sterling money, 
United States money, business, financial matters, let- 
ters of credit, drafts, standing of firms and many 
sentences used by travelers. The cost of the code is 
a mere nothing compared with the saving which can 
be made on one message. Price, postpaid....... $0.55 


Davis’ GRAIN TABLES.—These itables give the value 
of any number of bushels of produce weighing 60 
pounds to the bushel from 25 cents to $1.25 per bushel, 
and the value of any produce weighing 82, 48 and 56 
pounds to the bushel at 15 cents to $1.50. The 
book also contains Davis’ Dockage Table, which gives 
the amount to dock any load of wheat up to 600 
bushels at 14 to 5 pounds’ dockage. The book contains 
219 pages of tables, printed on good paper, with large 
type, and well bound in cloth. The book is a new 
publication, and the arrangement of the tables is 
much more conyenient than in some of the old publi- 
cations, $1.25 

CLARK'S GRAIN TABLES.—This work is published in 
several different forms, for use in different lines of 
business. In these tables pounds are reduced to bush- 
els, so that a buyer can quickly determine the correct 
number of bushels in a load without doing any figur- 
ing. Their use effects a saving every day of more 
than time enough to pay for them. The edition in- 
tended principally for reducing team scale weights to 
bushels contains nine tables, and is bound in paper. 
Price 50 cents. This will be found invaluable to 
country buyers. <A new edition, intended for shippers 
and commission merchants, reduces any quantity up 
to 64,000 pounds to bushels. It contains 16 tables, and 
is neatly bound in’ cloth. Price... 3... 0st. eee $1.50 


Ropprs’ COMMERCIAL CALCULATOR.—A small manual 
in compact form which contains a new system of use- 
ful and convenient commercial tables. Also a ‘‘Prac- 
tical Arithmetic for Practical Purposes’’ in which is 
embodied the shortest and simplest rules and methods 
known. It includes in its contents a table giving the 
value of cattle, hogs, flour, etc., for any amount rang- 
ing from 3 to 20,000 pounds, and in price from $2.50 
to $6.75 per 100 pounds. It contains a table which 
shows the equivalent of English market quotations 
from 1 to 100 shillings in U.S. money. It also shows 
the freight on grain per bushel from 1 to 50 cents per 
100 pounds. The grain tables show the number of 
bushels and odd pounds in any quantity of any kind 
of grain from 10 pounds to 100,000 pounds. he hay, 
straw and coal tables shows the value in tons of any 
amount ranging from 10 to 3,000 pounds at prices from 
25 cents to $18 perton. The interest tables are very 
complete and give the interest for any amount for any 
time and for any rate per cent. ranging from 6 per 
cent. to 10. The millers’ and farmers’ exchange table 
gives the number of pounds of flour to be received 
from wheat ranging from 5 to 5,000 pounds and from 
25 to 40 pounds to the bushel. Tables of money 
weights and measures are also included, and also the 


metrie system. The book contains much other useful 
INTOLMAtONI) ELC) cee scesa cee sitocatetaer iets .50 


For any of the above, address 
MrrcHevyt Bros. Co., 184 and 186 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


[Copy for notices under this head should reaeh us by the 
13th of the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month. | 


WILL EXCHANGE BICYCLE FOR GRAIN OR 
FEED. 

Wanted—To exchange a new high grade bicycle in 
part payment for a car of grain or feed, the difference 
to be paid in cash. Address 

E. C Gorpon, Rushford, N. Y. 


COUNTRY BANK STOCK WANTED. 


I have frequent calls for good country bank stocks, 
and solicit letters of inquiry from parties having such 
stocks for sale. Address . 

J. H. Hunt, dealer in stocks and bonds, member of 
Chicago Stock Exchange, 69 Board of Trade Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PARTNER WITH CASH WANTED. 


Iam desirous of having a partner in my elevator 
and coal business here for the purpose of putting in 
lumber and a feed mill. A good chance for a live 
man with $2,000 to make money. Will sell half inter- 
est in elevator and take half in lumber. Address 

G. H Tuomas, Geneva Elevator, Geneva, Iowa. 


RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


Is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, or 
money refunded. 50 cents per box. Send two stamps 
for circular and free sample to Marrin Rupy, Regis- 
tered Pharmacist, Lancaster, Pa. No Posrats An- 
SWERED. For sale by all first-class druggists every- 
where. Peter Van Schaack & Sons, Robert Stevenson 
& Co., Morrison, Plummer & Co., and Lord, Owen & 
Co., wholesale agents, Chicago, Ill 


DAVIS’ GRAIN TABLES. 


The value of wheat or any grain at 60 pounds to 
the bushel, for any amount less than 100 bushels is 
shown without addition or multiplication, and for 
any amount over 100 and under 1,000 bushels, with 
but a single addition; at any price from 25 cents to 
$1.25 per bushel. The value of bushels and pounds 
of other grain also is shown at 56, 48 and 32 pounds 
to the bushel at any price from 15 cents to $1.50 per 
bushel. Price, postpaid, $1.25. Address 


E. D, Davis, 610 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
13th of the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month. | - 


JENNINGS’ CIPHER CODE. 


Jennings’ N. HE. Telegraph Cipher contains many 
novel ideas, and is complete with instructions as to 
buying, selling, orderizg, market advices, offers, bids, 
finance, bill lading, instructions, freight inquiries and 
advices, shipping inquiries and instructions, guaran- 
teeing, etc., such as no other cipher contains. It is 
now in use with the principal shippers and dealers in 
flour, grain and feed. It is invaluable to shippers of 
corn and oats. For general shipping business it is 
superior to any other telegraph code. Send for list of 
users, which is the best argument in its favor. It is 
also a directory of the New England grain dealers. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $8. Address 

HENRY JENNINGS, 613 Chamber of Commerce, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


ELEVATOR SEPARATOR. 


One new No. 3 Barnard & Leas Elevator Separator 
for sale. Address 

Simpson & Rozsrnson Co., 71 Commerce building, 
Chicago, IIl. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


A large warehouse, grain elevator and coal yard at 
Ithaca, N. Y., for sale to close an estate.. The block 
is bounded on the south by West State street, the 
leading business street; on the west by Cayuga Inlet, 
where two canal boats can take or discharge cargoes 
at once; on the north by West Seneca street, and on 
the east by the D., L. & W.R. 8, from which a 
switch extends the whole length of the block, making 
unsurpassed facilities for shipping and receiving any 
kind of freight by rail or boat. -The warehouse has 
large storage room and the grain elevator 40,000 bush- 
els’ capacity, together with platform, grain and hay 
scales, with engine, boiler and machinery complete. 
On this ground for more than 60 years have leading 
men of Ithaca done business, not one of whom has 
been unsuccessful. The good will of this widely 
known grain, coal and warehouse stand is alone worth 
the price asked for the entire property. Address 

Mrs. C. S. WarTres, executrix of C. S. Wattles’ es- 
tate, by W. R. Gunderman, Ithaca, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 


THREE GRAIN ELEVATORS 


In Western Iowa on C. & N. W. BR. R. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
218 La Salle St., ~ CHICACO. 


ORDER YOUR COAL FROM 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 355 Dearborn Street. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manuat is a neat little 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
povtiry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 


receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


CONDENSED, PLAIN, PRACTICAL--UP TO DATE: AMONTHLY PAPER 


FOR - THE - BUSINESS - PUBLIC 


AND FOR EVERYDAY USE. 
Every Person in Any Business, Preparing for 
Business, or Having Property, Needs It. 
IT WILL SAVE MONEY AND HELP TO SUCCESS. 
IT COVERS THE WHOLE FIELD: Bargains and 
Sales, Contracts, Credits, Insurance, Master and Serv- 
ant, Partnerships, Patents, Transportation, etc., etc. 
Terms: $1.00 a year; single copies 10 cents: or, on trial, 


6 MONTHS FOR 25 CTS. 


Avorness: BUSINESS LAW, 
1021 Opera House Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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COMMISSION CARDS. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


COLLINS & Co., 


STRICTLY COMMISSION 
Grain, Hay and Mill Feed. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


w.F. JOHNSON. ¥, J. SOHUYLER. 


W.F JOHNSON & CO, 


Grain, Seed and Provision 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Room 59 Board cf Trade, CHICAGO. 


Rooms 406-408 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS. 
Room 317 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS. 
Room 23 Chamber of Commerce, MILWAUKEE. 


Address all Correspondence to and make all Drafts on Chicago. 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN 


TO 


P. B. & C. C. lies, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


PEORIA, ILL. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES. 
QUICK RETURNS. 


Established 1875. 


REFERENCES:—Conimercial Nat. Bank, Peoria Savings, Loan & 
Trust Co., Peoria. 


H. B, SHANKS. Established 1873. S. H. Pavuies, 


Shanks, Phillips & Co., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


HAY, CORN, OATS, BRAN, CHOPS, FLOUR AND CORN MEAL. 
306 Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Refer to Union and Planters’ Bank. Cash advances on B. of L. 


<PV> FB PEAVEY & 00, 


Minneapolis, 


Minn. 


GRAIN RECEIVERS. 


Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


E. | oe ROGERS & COo., Oe ge 
COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 


GRAIN, Flour, Seed, Hay and Straw. 
135 S. Second St., (Chamber of Commerce) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal advances made on consignments. Market reports furnished 
gratuitously on application. Torrespondence solicited. 


Corn Exchange National Bank. 
References: < Manufacturers National Bank. 
Merchants National Bank. 


Muhle & Herz, 


HAMBURC, CERMANY. 
> 


AGENTS 
Corn, Grain, Flour, 
Provisions, Mill Feed. 


Correspondence Solicited from Exporters and Shippers. 


BUY YOUR CRAIN 


FROM 


SUFFERN, HUNT & CO., 


ROOMS 10 AND 11 FENTON BLOCK, 


DECATUR, - ILLINOIS. 


We make a specialty of White and Yellow Corn for milling pur- 
poses. We also handle mixed Corn, white and mixed Oats, Mill Feed 
and Hay. Canship any line. We want your husiness 
Send for prices, 


J.J. BLACKMAN, G. W. GARDINER. 


J. J. Blackman & Co., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BRAN, MIDDLINGS, SCREENINGS, HAY, 


SEEDS, BEANS, PEAS AND CORN GOODS. 


95 Broad Street, Rooms 604 and 605, - 


GEO. N. REINHARDT & Co., 


Melrose Station, New York City. 


We sell ou Commission and buy direct, 


HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 


Storage capacity, 8,000 bales, 30,000 busbels* 
Let us know what you have to offer. 


D. G. Stewart, 


CRAIN AND COMMISSION. 
Proprietor IRON OITY GRAIN ELEVATORS. 
; Capacity, 300,C00 Bushels. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES ON ALL CONSIGNMENTS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLIUITED. 


OFFICE, 1019 Liberty Street, - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


T. D. RANDALL. ESTABLISHED 1852. GEO. 8. BRIDGE. 


T. D. Randall & Co., 


CENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 


GRAIN, HAY ANU FLOUR, 


219 South Water Street, = = - CHICAGO. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. O. Z. BARTLETT, 


L. Bartlett & Son, 


CRAIN AND PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


DARLEY AsSPECIALTY, 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Bldg, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Maltsters and Millers. 


Grain for Seed, Feed and Milling. 


£, R. Uricw. 


E. R. ULRICH, sR, 


E. R. ULRICH & SON, | 
wwestern Grain Merchants 


And Shippers of Choice Milling White or Yellow Corn, 


Also Mixed Corn, White Oats, Mixed Oats and Choice Red Winter 
Milling Wheat. Elevators and Storage along the Line of Wabash 
Ry., J. 8. HE. Ry., C. & A. Ry., and St. L. C. & C. P. Ry. in Central 


Illinois. 
Office, Sixth Floor, Illinois National Bank. 
SPRINGFIELD, Se ILLINOIS. 


We use Robingon’s or Jenning’s Cipher. 


NEW YORK 


_ COMMISSION CARDS, 


Bye Peau Bi hBR, 


Shipper of Wet Feed, 


From Chicago, [lilwaukee and La Crosse. 
Shipments of grain and hay taken in exchange for feed at 
highest Chic go market prices, Nocharge for commission. Spe- 


cial inducements made on Wet Grain for silo purposes during May 
and June. Write for circulars and prices. 


860 Calumet Bldg., 189 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 


Brewers’ Wet and Dried Gra‘ns Screenings, Barley Sprouts, 
Hominy and Mill Fe d. 


Robert [1‘Knight & Sons, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


AND DEALERS IN 
GRAIN, FEED AND HAY, 


. PHILADELPHIA 


2106 and 2108 Market Street, - 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


PAINE BROTHERS, 


~<te— (7010 Merchants, —£- 


28 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


REFERENCES: § 


Lessees of C., M. & BUY and SELL 


We 
7° OUTRIGHT, 


St. P. Elevator C. 

OATS We deal very largely in Oats 
and Barley, shipping by car- 
goes, and also handle consider- 

BARLEY able quantities of Wheat. 


—— We have special facilities 
for drying damp grain, and 

WHEAT ave always ready to buy low- 
grade Wheat, Barley or Oats, 
as well as Barley 


BARLEY SCREENINGS Screcnings 
DAMP GRAIN 


Screenings. 
We are always ready 
to make cash bids, free 


of commission, 
DAMAGED WHEAT on samples, and 
will pay sight 


draft against 

railroad re- 
ceipt for 34 val- 
ue, making final 


FIRE BURNT GRAIN 


WHEAT SCREENINGS peters ice 


ment arrives. 
MILL FEEDS We buy west and north 
of Chicago, and sell east 
727 and south of Chicago. 

Send us samples, quoting prices on 
anything you have to offer; or we will 
submit bids, if requested. : 

Milwaukee weights and inspection to 
govern all transactions when shipments 
touch this point. 

We can handle goods over Northwest- 
ern Line, and most other roads, as read- 
ily as over the C., M. & St. P. 

Unquestionable references furnished 
on request. 


=PAINE BROS.,= 


28 Chamher of Commerce, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Patented April 3, 1894. 


1 is THE NEW WAY of elevating ear corn, shelled 
grain or minerals into car or storage bin. 

Its cost is so small that it is practical for 
farm use. 

Its pulley blocks are roller bushed and steel, 
reducing friction to a minimum. 

With it ear corn can be cribbed with less 
expense than with a scoop, if cost of storage is 
considered. 

With it 3,000 bushels of oats can be 
elevated in one hour. 

With it a grain dealer’s elevator has 
the following advantages: 

Every team elevates 
its own load, thereby the 
power for elevating is ob- 


= 


TAWA 
04 


he Incline Elevator and Dump. 


NEW plan of chute, 
leading from ship- 
ping bin to railroad car, 
is used, through which 
either ear corn or shelled 


grain will pass equally 
well. The overhead car 
having a capacity of 100 
bushels can be complete- 


ly filled without moving. 


A safety ratchet holds 
every inch elevated and 


tained without cost. 
A whole 


load is ele- 


prevents a crash should 
a break occur; and the 


vated at time and 


dumped at the top, mak- 


a 


ing it practical to use an 
overhead car by which at 
the same cost you obtain 


more shipping bin capaci- 
ty alone than all the storage and snipping bin 
capacity of a belt elevator. 
Cleaning machinery can be adjusted with 
i} unusual convenience. : 


10,000 BUSHEL ELEVATOR FOR $700. 
It is the least possible investment and expense for the best results, 


teamster can unfasten 
rope without getting out 
of his wagon, 


Manufactured by 


H. KURTZ & SON, Mansfield, Ill. 


| Going to Buy a Scale? 


if so, read a few opinioas of Prominent Elevator People on the Merits o 
the Demuth Check Beam. 


©, A. PILusBuRyY, Prest. G. W. PorreEr, Treas. and Mgr. 
| ATLANTIC ELEVATOR COMPANY, Incorporated. 
GENERAL GRAIN DEALERS, Elevators on Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault St. Marie Ry. 
J, A. DEMUTH Esq., Oberlin, O. MINNEAPOLIS, Mtnn., May 25, 1893. 
DwAR Sin:—Replying to yours of the 22d, would say that we have the Check Beams oniwelve (12) 
scales in our Atlantic “A elevator, and like them very much. We find them a valuable check on the 
weighman, and good for reference to check up with. Yours truly, K. R. GUTHRIE, Secy. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LIGHTERAGE OO, NEW YORK CENTRAL ELEVATORS, 
Gibson L, Douglass, Mgr. WEST SHORE ELEVATOR. 1 and 8 Beaver Street, 
j A. DEMUTH, Esq., New York, May 26, 1893. 
Dear Str: —We are using nineteen Check Beams’) on the Fairbanks scales at N. Y. C. & H.R. R, 
elevator, and sixteen at the West Shore R R. elevator. Have discovered a number of errors through 
their use during the past two years, and consider them a good thing. 
Yours truly, G@. W. PHELON, Supt. 


ARMOUR ELEVATOR C©O., Rooms 1111 and 1112, 205 La Salle Street. 
Elevators on O, M. & St. P. Ry., and 0. B. & Q. Ry., Chicago. Total Capacity 9,900,000 Bushels. 
J. A, DEMUTH, 40 Elm Street, Oberlin, Ohio. CxHrcaco, May 26, 1893. 
Dee Sin:—Yours of the 22d inst. in reference to Check Beams in use on our Fairbanks scales. 
Would say that we have in use 35 of the Chetk Beams on scales at our elevators, and consider them 
invalaable for accurate weighing. Yours very truly, ARMOUR ELEVATOR CO. 


PADDOCK, HODGE & COMPANY, 
GRAIN MEROHANTS. 


K, R. Gururik, Secy. 


29 and 30 Produce Exchange. 
J.A. DEMUTH & OO., Oberlin, O. TOLEDO, OnI0, June 28, 1893. 
DAR Sirs:—In reply to you favor of a vecent date: Wehave had our Fairbanks scales supplied 
with your double entry system since lasi November, and in errors detected and corrected, for and 
against us, it has more than patd for itself, to say nothing of the satisfaction of knowing that our 
weighmano’s entries are absolutely correct after they have been balanced up by your system. 
Dictated by J. H. Yours truly, JAMES HODGE, Secy. and Treas. Toledo Elevator Co. 


Furnished only with Fairbanks Scales 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO., 


Machinists and Founders, 
Engineers and Contractors 


For Complete Power Plants, Power Transmitting Machinery, Shafting, 
Pulleys, Hangers, Gearing, Belting, Etc. 


THE WortTHiInGcTON STEAM Pumps. _ 


Simple and Compound High Speed Automatic Engines, 


ees J. S, Mundy Hoisting Engines and Machinery, 
Specifications . 
Furnished. Menasha Wood Split Pulleys. 


The Kaestner Patented Portable Mills. 
Sole Agents for Chandler & Taylor Co.’s Self-Contained Engines. 


OFFICE AND WORKS, 241-249 S. JEFFERSON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE ALBERT DICKINSON Co. |American Miller and the American Elevator and Grain Trade 


Timothy, Clovers, Flax, Hungarian, Millets, Red Top, Blue Grass, 
Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, Ensilage Corn, 


Pop Corn, Buckwheat, Field Peas, etc. 
OFFICES, COR. CLARK & SIXTEENTH STS., CHICACO, ILL. 


SEEDS 


|ELEVATOR FOR SALE 


OR LEASE, 


The Central Elevator of Pittsburg, Pa, 
is for sale or lease on favorable terms. The 
storage capacity is 250,000 bushels, equipped 
with Corn Sheller, Grain Cleaner, Steam 
Shovels, and three (3) Portable Chopping 
Mills. This Elevator is situated in the midst 
of acompact population of 500,000 persone, 
and is connected East and West with all the 
tracks of the Pennsylvania system: The de- 
mand for chopped feed is very great in this 


— 


ocality. For a good live man with some ERFECT coating Hate % tol an per 
capital thre is a splendid opportunity. Good OWER H. P. actually used per hour. 


reasons given for selling. For further in- 
formation address, 


T. L. RODGERS, Secretary, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE BEST ALL-AROUND FEED MILL, 


The conical burrs give large capacity with moderate power. Ahead of rolls or burrsin speed and quality 
of work for grinding all kinds of grain into first-class feed. Will crush corn and cob, and 
grind oats, rye, barley, wheat, shelled corn, cotton seed, oil cake, etc. Has self-feeder 
for ear corn. The divided hopper makes it practical to grind oats, wheat, or other small 
grain, and crush ear corn at the same time; mixing the two in any proportion desired. 
Are sold with or without elevator attachment; and are made in three sizes, ranging from 


i N. P. BOWSHER 


South Bend, Ind. 


For full particulars, address: 


NEW ERA IRON WORKS, 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


my circular. 


Medal 
Awarded 
World’s 

Fair. 


WITH ELEVATOR. 


WE SEND THE 


Both for One Year for 82.50. 


Address MITCHELL BROTHERS COMPANY, Chicago. 
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an SERNA ire 


CONVEYING, ELEVATING, 
AND 
POWER TRANSMITTING 
MACHINERY. 


H. W.CALDWELL & SON COMPANY, 


127, 129, 131 and 188 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


AVERY SEAMLESS STEEL 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


J. B. DUTTON’S 
Patent Automatic Grain Scale, 


FOR USE IN 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 380 DAYS’ TRIAL 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 
ADDRESS: 


AUTOMATIC POWER GRAIN 
SHOVELS, 

SOUTH BEND WOOD SPLIT 
PULLEYS, 


CALDWELL STEEL CONVEYOR. 
Manufactured exclusively by us at Chicago, with latest improvements, 


SPROCKET WHEELS, LINK BELTING, ELE 
VATOR BOOTS, BOLTS AND BUCKETS, 
SHAFTING, BELTING, HANGERS, 
PULLEYS, GEARS, CAR 
PULLERS, ETC. 


OALDWELL CORRUGATED SEAMLESS 
STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


CALDWELL CHARTER GASOLINE AND GAS ENCINES. 


2 7TO 75 ACTUAL HORSE POWER. 


These engines use gasoline from tanks lower than the engines. They are 
simple, reliable and safe. We build them substantially, ot best 
material, and we know they are the best engines made, 


PLEASE SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


AMERICAN MILLER. 


PUBLISHED BY 


MITCHELL BROS. CO, Chicago. 
$2.00 PER YEAR. 


z= |Steel Cable and Special Chains 


ELEVATING 
fo CONVEYING 
a MACHINERY 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY. 


Si or” 


a 


Forlongand short ~ 
distance Conveying. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 165 Washington st 
-! Columbus, Ohio. 


Send for Catalogue. 


EAGLE BRAND THE BEST! R rele) F : A C EAGLE BRAND THE BEST! 


It is superior to any other roofing and unequaled for House, Barn, Factory or outbuildings; it costs half the price of 
shingles, tin or iron; it is ready for use and easily applied by anyone; it is the best roofing in the m: wket, in durability, to 
all others, Send for estimate and state size of roofing. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. RU me B i R PAl N NO TAR USED. 


The best known paint in the world for tin, iron or shingle roofs, fences, sides of barns and outbuildings; it costs only 
60 cents per gallon in barrel lots, or $4.50 for a 5-gallon tub. Color, dark red. It will stop leaks in tin or iron roofs that will 
ast for years. It is guar anteed not to peel, cri ack, scale nor wash off, and is fire-proof against sparks. TRY 1T. 


EXCELSIOR PAINT AND ROOFINC CO., 


155 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


An Offer to Hay an and Grain Men,)Witt NOT FREEZE, 


IMPOSSIBLE 
THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR 22 | THE HAY TRADE JOURNAL 22 |TO CLOG UP FROM DusrT, 


DIRECTORY, 


$2.00 PER YEAR. 


GRAIN TRADE, 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


BOTH FOR $2.00. 


~ 


ADDRESS EITHEL 


Mitchell Bros. Co., 


184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Monthly. Weekly, So 8imple to Use, 


REASONS WHY 


THE MILLER FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


Are being adopted by so many of the Blevator 
Companies throughout the country. Call or 
address 


Miller Chemical Engine Co., 


13 N, State Street, - 


The Hay Trade Journal, OR 


Canajoharie, N. Y. CHICAGO, 
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Sava & Love's ils Wil Be One of the Best Seasons Ever 
dun. le 


Known for Feed Grinding. 


We Build 
them 
in Four and Six 
Roll Styles 


The Best 

IMachines to do ' AB 

the Grinding with 
are Gray’s. 


SSeS = | 
SSS 


Sa 


PATENT WAGON DUMP 1? Ses Meet Al! Reastements 


The only dump made that is always under S ti dcroniotcaieeed aoe 
the complete control of operator. 


- TRY US ON 

MinnEApPOLis, Minn., April 28, 1892. 

MESSKHS. SAVAGE & LOVE, Rockford, Ill. 
In regard to your Wagon Dump, we will say that we aexe about ely, af sca reach we have had SHAFT I NG, as LLEYS, BELTING AND 

i ‘tive 5: ice for the past four or five years, and in this time we have had very few breakages, an 
pitaine of any coelose Aes which we consider is very good. And taken all round we think them ALL KINDS OF 
as good, if not the best dump made. Yours truly, CARGILL ELEVATOR CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., August 9, 1894. E LEV ATOK SY 4 PLI ES. 


MESSRS. SAVAGE & LOV F, Rockford, II). 
vi have 
LEMEN:—In answer to yours of August 9, will say that our dumps that we got from you 
Gar Ba pOEEBEL satisfaction. Our buyers all say that it is superior to any dump they haveseen. What 
they claim superior to other dumps is that they can be letpart way down or all the way at ple sure. 


a 
This helps them where they have sacks and large loads of wheat. Yours truly, 
Dictated by J F. Cargill. CARGILL ELEVATOR CO, a j 


Manufactured only by 


THE SAVAGE & LOVE GO., Rockford, Ill, | ———— MIRWAUKEETSSg 


e s 
Dealers in Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Leather and Rubber T h e a icks G as a nd G asoli ne E ng ne. 


Belting and Elevator Supplies. The Latest 


and 
The Best. 


The Long Sought for 
Found at Last. 


An inpulse with every turn 
ofthe crank. Less gas or gaso- 
line. Steadier motion. Easily 
started. Lessspace. Self ad- 
justing in all its bearings. Price 


THE CHLEBRATED 


A. P, DICKEY GIANT GRAIN CLEANERS. 


m sea the meach ofall. cae 
| Over-Blast Suction Separator, TF EN DARD te eee te 
ma ee IN THEIR ie one eee 
LINE, Sooo 
66 G Y ain Write for catalogue and prices, 
Cleaned The Hicks Gas Engine Co. 
to a Cleveland, Ohio. 
e Cy (nee centr ae SSE a SE ee eee eee ee 
Standstill, STILWELL’S GASOLINE ENGINES. 
—> Stationary & Fortable 
sired size and pattern, with ACL SIZES: 


Dwarfs in size and’ 
Giants in Strength, 
}] Costs only 10 cents a Day 


) per H. P. torun them, & 
Scarcely any attention. 


EVERY ENGINE GUARANTEED 


capacities to accommodatethe 
largest Elevator and Flouring : Lime Extracting 
Mills, or small Warehouses | Wi Heater 

for hand use. Single and Uses Exhaust 
Double, End and Side Shake, 
and Dustless Separators, both 
Under and Over-Biast. 


seuss PATENT IMPROVED. ge 


Steam. 
Separates the Oil 
from the = Write for particulars 
Steam and Water. a and testimonials. 
It Regulates THE VANDUZEN GAS & 
the Feed. 
The bipes Never 
Pound. 
Prevents Scaie in 


Steam Boilers. 5 
aaa ANE'S 
allImpurities from E N 6 | N E 


| The Quadruple Suction Dustless Sepa- 
i i] Ih rator. Four separate suctions, independ- 
lh ent of each other with sieves and screens, 
= —_ requiring less power, less floor space, 

ij lower in height, needing less bracing, has 
better and more perfect separations, and 
furnishe’ with the only perfect force feed 
and mixer on the market. Guaranteed to 
clean Grain to any desired standard with- 
out waste once through this machine twice 
as well as any machine made. 


the Water 


Before it Enters ELE GTRO VAPOR 


the Boiler. 


—_ y| BOATS 


THOROUGHLY DONT JUDGE OUR PRODUCTION BY 
TESTED. SIZE OF AD. SEND STAMPS FOR CATALOGUE. 


Over 4,500 


OF THEM THE 


For CIRCULARS and PRICES address 


A p Ili Illustrated : SETI pam / Hoon \\\ 
lf t () ¢ atalogue Spar AL { mais : 
2 s . . Free. aie? NOT IN ANY COMBINATION OR TRUSTad MIKE 


. . . A MANUFACTURED BY 
The Stilwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Co. | parr BROS. -. Council Wlefie lewas 
DAY TONe OHIO. Mention American Elevator and Grain Trade, 


RACINE, WIS. 


-' aM 


—_ 
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MONEY MAKING MACHINES. 


The Hon PIINCE 


ones. 


500 to 2,500 bushels. 


by it. 


oughly. Respectfully yours, 


This is the only machine which will sutisfactorily clean smutty wheat in one operation. 
“409U1e}8ys SITY} 41oddns [[IM BUIOOBy, pue AID Ssusaey ‘OSvoTYyD Ul sesnoy Suruvayo yseR1v] ONT, 


For Proofs and References, beines and Circulars, 
etc., Write to Us. 


‘ This Separator contains all the latest improvements, 

among them are many entirely new and very valuable 
It has a force feed, double suction, side shake, 
is made with or without attachment of cockle separa 
tion; entirely dustless, and is built for a capacity from 


THE SIEVES 


Are constructed on an entirely new principle. 
for explanation of the same and you will be delighted 


G. J. ZIMMERMAN, Grain Dealer, 
No, 204 FLORIDA STREET. 
MILWAvuKEE, May 8, 1894. 


Messrs. Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
GENTLEMEN:—Have used your Grader and Separator 
for cleaning barley and wheat for the past two years, 
| with the very best of satisfaction, 
; work required of a machine of that kind and do it thor- 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE PRINZ & RAU MFC. CO, 


659 to 663 E. Water Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Prinz Improved Grader and Separator. 


BUILT FOR RECEIVING AND MILLING SEPARATORS, 


Write 


They do all the 


G. J. ZIMMERMAN. 


Cut Shows Machine with Cockle Attach pant: 


WM. & J. C. CREEY, Toronto, Ont., Sole Manufacturers in Canada for the Prinz Cockle Machines. 


THE SMITH PNEUMATIC TRANSFER 
AND STEEL STORAGE SYSTEM, 


Now in Successtul Operation 
at Toledo, Ohio. 


This is an entirely new and complete system for handling, treating and 
storing grain, seeds, millstuff, coal, sand, gravel, salt and other subdivided sub- 
stances which can be handled in bulk, and the protection and preservation 
of cereals, seeds, vegetables, fruits, ensilage and fodder crops, cotton, wool 
and other fibers, tobacco, provisions and all perishable substances and valuable 
commodities in absolute safety from fire, water, air, storms, floods, microbes, in- 
sects, vermin, animals, thieves, evaporation, fermentation, oxidation. or other 
causes of damage or destruction. 

This system has nothing in common with other methods, but is entirely differ- 
ent and distinct, in construction, arrangement and operation, materials used, prin- 
ciples involved, and results obtained, from all others heretofore in use. 


It is fully protected by 20 patents already issued, and others 
pending, in the United States and principal foreign countries. 


It was on exhibition at the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893, and was 
awarded four highest medals and diplomas and received in addition thereto the 
highest indorsement of the principal officers of the Exposition as well as of the 
highest authorities in all industries to which it is applicable. 

The title to all patents and other rights belonging to this system is vested ‘in 
The Smith Pneumatic Transfer & Storage Co., and any infringement thereon 
will receive prompt attention. 

The policy of the Company in regard to the introduction of its system is to 
make such liberal and easy terms with all who desire to use it that there will 
be no cause for complaint. 

Full particulars furnished on application in person or by letter to 


The Smith Pneumatic Transfer & Storage Co, 


1327 MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


315 DBARBORN ST, GHIGAGO, 


THE SIMPLEST ENGINE IN AMERICA, 


FULLY CUARANTEED 


i Work, Durability, Horse Power, 
| Economy and Safety. 


A Simple, Steady and Reliable Power. 


For Gircinars and Testimonials address 


Witte Iron Works Co.“‘B”, Kansas City, Mo. 


STEAM DRYER 


For Cornmear, Hominy, Buck- 
wheat, Rice, and all kinds of 
Cereal Products; also Sand 


coanust, ete. 

Drying Cylinder made entirely of 
Iron he machine has few parte 
and is not liable to get out of order 
Automatic in its See ae requiring 
no attention. Double the capacity of 
any other Dryer sold for same price 


eer Adjustment Wil 


The adjustment is positive and automatic, utilizing 
every Sts of the grinding surfaces. Can be started or 
stopped at pleasure, without pons the power. Is 
dressed without taking the shaft out ita boxes, or the 
belt off the pulley. 


Comprises all Recent Improvements for 
Producing Goods at Lowest Cost. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 
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JAMES STEWART & (0,. [SIIPSON & ROBINSON Co. 
"9 71-72 Commerce Building, CHICAGO. . 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 


Grain Hlevators 


RAILROAD WORK AND HEAVY STRUCTURES, 
sT. LOUIS »» BUFFALO. 


Construction Department—VVYork in 1893. 


GRAIN BLBVATORS: 
1,750,000-bushel Elevator, with three Marine Eleya- 500,000-bushel Elevator for the Orthwein Bros, 
ting Towers, for the Eastern Elevator Oo., at Commission Co., at St. Louis, Missouri. . 


Buffalo, New York. 250,000-bushel Elevator for George Urban, jr., and 
500,000-bushel Storage and Cleaning Elevator for others, at Ordway, Colorado. 

the Illinois Central Railroad Co., at New Or- 100,000-bushel Elevator for Missouri Pacific Rail- 

leans, Louisiana. road Co., at Coffeyville, Kansas. 


Just contracted for 1,000,000-bushel Elevator for the Coatsworth Estate, Buffalo, New York. 
RAILROAD BUILDINGS: 


Designers and Builders of 
Shops and 40 Stall Round House for Baltimore & Little Miami Freight Depot for the Penneylvania | 1 ATN ELEVATORS, MALT HOUSES 


Freight Depot for the Louisville & Nashville R. Twenty (20) Stall Round House for the O., C., 0 * : 
R. Co., af St Louis, Missouri. i & St.L R R. Co., at Cincinnati, Ohio. ae And all Kinds of Heavy Construction. 
Railroad Shops for the 0., 0., C. & St. L. R. R. Co., Eight (8) Stall Round House for Ohio & Missis- 
; j . Patent System of Independent Patent Double-Jointed Patent Automatic 
at North Linndale, Ohio. sippi Railroad Co., at Cincinnati, Ohio Teg Hope Drive: Distributing Spoute. Grain Belt Tripper. 


Fifteen (15) Passenger Stations in Ohio for the Baltimore & Ohio 8S. W. RK. R Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS: | 
Power. House for the Cataract Construction Com- Bonded Warehouse for the Ravenswood Distilling 
pany, at Niagara Falls, New York. Company, at St. Louis, Missouri, p 
Barrel Warehouse for the Victoria Milling Com- Aluminum Works for Pittsburgh Reduction Gom- 5 , BS 5 


pany, at St. Louis, Missouri, pany, at Niagara Falls, New York, = 
E*romont, Neb. 


List of Construction Work for 1894 will appear in next issue. 


ln. BY 


it 


¥iSSON&CO 
v Fo} 


i yr (QA Estimates furnished on application for OF ALL KINDS OF 
eee * Transfer, Mixing and Storage Elevators. 

We invite inspection of our designs and solicit correspondence, respecting GRAIN ELE V ATORS. 
the construction of Grain Elevators. : ; 


ROOM 1I3, CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
RS, 


C. M. SECKNER, President. 
Patentee of the only MECHANICAL Mixing device 


J. H. BROWN, Sec’y and Treas. TRS ae 
SECKNER 
CONTRACTING 60. On the Market. 
et tars Be fo a Al0 German AmericanBldg, ST JOSEPH,MO. 


And General Contractors, 


79-81 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


==] 1234 and 1285 UNITY BLDG. 
Telephone 5035 Main. 


J a ———= J 
RUBBER BELTS— 
ARE THE BEST FOR CONVEYING GRAIN.| 


The Revere Rubber Belt is now used in many grain elevators 
and is giving satisfaction in every respect. 


IT IS THE BEST AND LEAST EXPENSIVE BELT MADE. For'Gatalegue, Address 


MUSKECON HEICHTS, MICH. 
CHICAGO, REVERE RUBBER CO. BOSTON, MORTON MFG C0 Or F, W, PEASE MFG, Co., 
| ny RACINE, WIS. Agenta: 


-s 


_ Cheapest, 

_ Most Efficient 

and Durable Power 
For an Elevator. 


PERFECTLY GOVERNED. 
A Steady Motion. 


No Skilled Help Required to Operate. 


GRAIN ELevATORS| ELEVATOR HORSE POWERS. 


<<. = 
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TROMANHAUSER BROS,, 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


COUNTRY, Corrugated Iron. 
TRANSFER, Sheet Iron and Copper Work. 


ESTABLISHED 1802. 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 


Offices, 119 First Avenue, 
aS alata PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Tron Buildings 
of all Descriptions. 


MIXING, I2"seEnD ALL oRDERS DIRECT ro us. 
MARINE, 
“WILL YOU BUILD? 
TERMINAL | 
STORAGE Then build an elevator that will not fall down. Do not 


trust everything to country barn builders. Get work- 


ELEVATOR ing plans from professional designers of grain elevators, 
who have made a study of every strain an elevator is 
PLANTS. subjected to, of economy in building material, economy 
of space and of power. It will save you money. We 

have had years of experience. Address 


J.T. NICHOLSON & SON, 


Plans Submitted and Estimates Furnished. 
Suite 144 Adams Express Building, 


Att New York Life Building, . ; MINN RAP OLS, MINN. Correspondence Solicited. 185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


NORDYKE & MARMON 60,, indianapolis, ind, 


Flour, Corn and Elevator Machinery, 
QUALITY TO SUIT THE MOST EXACTING. PRIGES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Corn Shellers, Hangers, 
Grain Cleaners, Boxes, 
Flour and Bran Packers, Gearing, 
Flour Feeders and Mizers, Belting, 


Portable Buhr Mills, 
Hominy Mills, 
Wheat Heaters, 


Steel Conveyors, 
Wood Conveyors, 
Link Belt, 


Scales, Sprocket Wheels, 
Shafting, Engines and Boilers, 
Pulleys, Water Wheels, 


Three-Roll Two-Break Corn 
and Feed Mill. 


Elevator Supplies. 


TEN SIZES and STYLES of ROLLER, CORN and FEED MILLS. 


No doubt about the volume of our voice if price and merit talk, and what we say will 
be interesting if you intend to buy. 


Three Pair High Six Roller Mill. 


write Us Saying What you want. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CoO., - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


DUST! DUST! NEVER A PEER 


Gibbs’ Patent Dust Protector 
protects the nose and mouth 
from DaRaetons. of poisonous 
dust; invaluable in mills, = e “SALEM” © 
—- ELEVATOR: BUCKET 


The Salem Bucket has had imitators, but 


never an equal, The 

most ever claimed by comp dating buckets is that they ‘are 
as good as the Salem. 

We fixed the earl aaeal to which others aspired, but 

the Salem is now, as it always has been, incomparably the 


BEST BUCKET MADE. 


The BEST is what you want. Itis the cheapest and most 
satisfactory in the end. Besides, the Salem is sold as low 


elevators and every industry 
where dust is troublesome. 
& Perfect protection with per- 
im fect ventilation. Nickel-plated 
protectors $1, postpaid. Cir- 
culars free. Agents wanted, 
= Gibbs Respirator Co., 
30-36 La Salle Street, ~ CHICAGO. 


American rar an Gr Trall. ALL KINDS OF SHEET AND PLATE METAL WORK. 


urronzi nxos co. carcace. |W, J, CLARK & CO., SALEM, OHIO, U.S, A. | r'seids Rome's ete at 


$1.00 PER ANNUM. Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., Chicago. 


ma 


$2 0O8250%1.00 
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The wigtets Wonder. 
OTTO GASOLINE ENGINE 


WORKING WITHOUT BOILER, STEAM, ENGINEER, 
ees COAL, ASHES, OR DANGE Rega) 


2 Medals and 3 Diplomas at World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, making over 200 Medals and Diplomas in all. 


Capacity of Works: 800 Engines per Year. 
Sizes: 2 to 12O Horse- Power. 


Best and Cheapest Power for GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
FLOUR AND FEED MILLS, CONVEYORS, ETC. 


\ i : 
SD — OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


Thirty-third and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
‘ 245 Lake St., Chicago. 
OFFICES: 1" E. Ohio St. Indianapolis. — 
321 8. 15th St., Omaha. 


—— FOR —— 


BOTs 


FOR ONE YEAR. 


PUBLISHED THE FIRST DAY OF EVERY MONTH, | _¥0U Cam get such value nowhere 


else for yourmoney. Many readers 
want a paper that comes twice a | PUBLISHED THE FIPREENTH OF EVERY MONTH 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873. month. THE AMERICAN MILL- , a ae 


__ |ER and THE ELEVATOR are| ESTABLISHED IN 1882. 
The Best Exponent of Modern Milling. | offered at less than such a paper eee 


could be given for. You need them: | Subscription Price, Only $1.00 Per Year, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, both in your business, Each Number Contains 40 Pages 
of Valuable Matter. 


Each number is worth the cost of an entire year's subscription SS _D >< O-: THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
0 every man in the trade. 
TraDE is the only paper of its class i in 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
ADDRESS, Two Papers a Month. the field, 


Mitchell Bros. Co. 


PUBLISHERS, 


184 & 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
255 ROBERTA OHsoy ennauns ea 
es sae ROOFING ae 2S 


CORRUGATED IRON..... 


. © STEEL BRICK SIDING... 
The Columbia Corrugating Manufg Co. PE ER a 


ROSE apprEess NILES, OHIO, CHICAGO, ILL. CONDUOTORS &c.. ..... f 
YG iw Please mention this paper. 


“FAMOUS HAND OR POWER CLEANERS 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. ov" 


GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


EXCELSIOR DUSTLESS BLRVATOR SEPARATOR, “FLEXIBLE” anp “SWIVEL” GRAIN SPOUTS. 


Uleans, Separates and Grades Perfectly. “SPIRAL” anp “BELT” CONVEYORS. 
HAS NO SUPERIOR IN THE WORLD, 


COUNTRY ELEVATORS, 


= 
irs 


0 


The Successful Combination of 3 MACHINES IN ONE, 


i 


ah 


itt 
i: Xu =| 


<i 


Pease Dustless Separator for Ware- 


houses and Mills. 


SS 
“Wells” Warehouse Mill.—Extra made 
Large Capacity. 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Is to Furnish Every Description ot 


MACHINERY “SUPPLIES 


Required for the Equipment or Repairing ot 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Such as: 


“SWEEP” and “TREAD” HORSE POWERS, 


GAS ENGINES, OIL ENGINES, STEAM ENGINES, 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS, 
PILLOW- BLOCKS, CLUTCHES, COUPLINGS, 
GEARS, SPROCKETS, SET COLLARS, 
TAKE-UP BOXES, CRANE SPOUTS. 
LEATHER, RUBBER, COTTON anv LINK BELTING, 


ELEVATOR BOOTS, BUCKETS anp BOLTS. Fin, 2'0 Sectiontalaew, a NW; 
GES) 


“PLATFORM,” “DUMP” ann “HOPPER” SCALES. 
GRAIN SCOOPS, anp POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. EXCELSIOR SEPARATOR AND GRADER. 


FARM AND WAREHOUSE FANNING MILLS. The Finest Wheat or Barley Machine on Earth 


GRAIN TESTERS. SEED TESTERS, 
PERFORATED METALS, WIRE CLOTH, 


Power Car Pullers, Oat Clippers, Dustless 


Receiving Separators, 


POLISHERS, SEPARATORS, GRADERS, 
FLAX REELS anv SPECIAL FLAX MILLS. 
“OVERHEAD,” “SWEEP” anp “TREAD” HORSE POWERS 
BAG-TRUCKS, WAREHOUSE TRUCKS, ETC. 


SAFEST, 
MOST DURABLE 


at pu 


POWERFUL PULLER 


KNOWN. 
HANDLES 1 to 20 
Loaded Cars at once 
on STRAIGHT and 
LEVEL TRACK 

and pro-rata on 
GRADES and 
CURVES 


\LL 
hey 


You 
TO GET OUR 


CATALOGUES 


PRICES 
AND PROOFS OF 
SUPERIORITY 


BEFORE BUYING 
ELSEWHERE, 


SPECIAL 
FLAX MILLS 


ARE 
SUPERIOR 


TO ALL OTHERS. 


=< 
Bs 


Are Adopted and in more General Use by 


EXCELSIOR JUNIOR THE MOST EXTENSIVE FLAX HANDLERS 


‘Oat Clipper, and Whea and Barley Throughout the United States, than any similar Machines made 


Polisher, is the Simplest, Most Com- 
pact, LIGHTEST Running, Quickest 
Adjustable Machine of its kind 


WE ats eceee 


SUPERIORITY 


OF THE 


MATERIALS USED, 
THE CONSTRUCTION and 
Operating Qualities 


OF ALL OUR 
SSS 
EXCELSIOR COMBINED ke oo 
Oaf Clipper, Polisher, Separator, Grader and General Made with I, 2 or 4 Reels in one Chest, and with or without 
Dustless Elevator Separator, LETTERS CAREFULLY Scalping Shoe.’ 
+ lint World. 
This Machine Eni tee puitionine: areata 2: —TO— Reels of any desired style or dimensions made to order. 


E. H. PEASE MFG. CO., RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 


BRANCH OFFICE, No. 6 CORN EXCHANCE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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MOLINE, ILLINOIS. 
4 ‘ > 
9 é 
g Sole Manufacturers of Barnard’s Grain Cleaning Machinery. 
4 
q 
4 
d ¢ { 
1, See these machines at work before purecm@aime- 
9 : 
q 
q e e e @ eli e e 
| The Barnard Grain Cleaning Machinery is built ina greater number of sizes, in a greater number 
< 
g of styles, and for a greater variety of uses in the mill and elevator than any. other. 
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g Barnard Cleaners were sold during the month of June for mills to be built and remodeled by us, for 
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g Elevators and Warehouses and incidental sales. 
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. Cornwall Corn Cleaner. > 
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g Double Screen Corn Cleaner. 
4 SEND FOR SPGCIAE CATALOGUG OF GLGVWATOR AXAGHINGRY. 
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OUR AGENTS. 
5 M. M. SNIDER, 1325 Capitol Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa, W. T. ELLSTON, Springfield, Mo., 
4 General Agent Iowa and Nebraska. Asst. Agent for Missouri, Arkansas and Texas, 
J. M. ALLEN, Fergus Falls, Minn., " W. H. CALDWELL, Springfield, Mo., 
é General Agent Minnesota, North and South Dakota. Asst. Agent for Missouri, Arkansas and Texas. 
J. F. PAYNE, risetioae pe hoe Room? ene Commerce, H. R. STAGGS, Springfield, Mo., D 
eneral Agent Indiana and Eastern III. ‘Asst. Agent for Mi i, Ark d T : 
. LEGRAND RUNES ee pena W. B. TALLEY, Padveah, Ky. Be Uk eae < 
sst. Agent Ind., Eastern Ill. General Agent for the Southern States, 4 
4 G. M. ee igdlce deri pra erat et ee, ; C. P. WATTERSON, Farmington, Utah, 
d eneral Agent Kansas, Colorado an ahoma, General Agent Utah and States West. le 
4 J. H. WILLIAMS, Lock Box 203, Columbus, Ohio. E. D. CAIRL, Goleshare: Towa: Pens ’ 
General Agent for Ohio. General Agent for Wisconsin. 
WATEROUS Be be ame COS CHAS. E. MANOR, ie O. Box 5, Stanleyton, Page Co., Va., > 
nnipeg, Manitoba. G Agent for Virgini . Virgini % 
S| -R. C, STONE, Springfeld, Mo., aod Noth Caroling) i mouse 
4 General Agent for Missouri, Arkansas and Texas, WM. R. DELL & SON, London, England. 
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* THE CREATEST VARIETY 


. it as to material and workmanship. 
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‘Evreka — 


Grain Cleaning Machinery 


THE LARCEST CAPACITY 
THE LARCEST NUMBER AT WORK 


LIN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW IMPROVED Eureka 


Y Far the 
Best Separator 
on the Market. 


Warehouse 


and 


We make every part of this machine 
under our own 


PERSONAL SUPERVISION, 


\ 
Elevator 


and are thus in a position to guarantee 


Will positively do more and better 


Separator, 


work than any other Separator. 
Wide Suction. 
Perfect Separation under Control, 


Interchangeable Screens. 
Large Cockle Screen. 


Automatic Feed. 


Will run perfectly smooth and quiet. 
Has large capacity. 


WILL SHIP ONE ON 380 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


WITH LATERAL-SHAKE 
MOVEMENT 
OF SCREENS. 


Conceded by all to be the best arrangement for 
ridding grain of impurities. Has Counter-balances 
and new Pitman Drive, 


READ WHAT USERS SAY OF THEM: 


Crypp, N. Y., May 21, 1894. 
MR. S. HOWES, Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—I enclose you check for $....... to 
balance account for the Eureka Warehouse Separa- 
tor. I take pleasure in informing you that I am 
much pleased with the machine, which has done 
good work from the start. 


Yours truly, GEO. B. GREENWAY. 


York, Pa., July 18, 1894. 
MR. S. HOWES, Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—We are in receipt of your favor of 
the 16th. The Warehouse and Elevator Separator 
sold us by you is giving us great satisfaction. We 
are not in the habit of recommending any ma- 
chines, but must speak well of this one. 


Yours truly, Pp, A. & 8. SMALL. 


wee THE S, HOWES COMPANY, Silver Creek, N, Y. 


SOLE ee ees 


GRAIN CLEANERS. 


IF YOU ARE IN NEED OF A PERE Te 
CLEANE Rif WHO PER a 


The Monitor Separator 


These machines have stood the test and are pronounced by leading elevator operators 
superior to anything heretofore used. Their opinions are based on actual experience. 


Nearly all of the leading cleaning elevators built during the last four years have adopted — 


ee =1 TCHE MONT LOR, 5-— 


They are simple, yet perfect in construction and durable. 
They do the maximum of work with the minimum of power. 
They have a powerful, but perfectly controlled air current. 
They can be quickly adjusted to do any class of work desired. 
They will give you grand satisfaction. 


They are modern machines, and you will find them in all of the modern cleaning houses. | 


If you are interested in this line we ask you to investigate. 


BARLEY. | | Fie 


~ We are making a special BARLEY CLEANER Our Monitor Flax Cleaner will give you good 
that stands at the head. | results. Close work with large capacity. — 


Huntley, Cranson & Hammond 


SILVAR GRBEBKK, N. Y. 
B. F. RYER, cenerat ascent, 799 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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